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west, which must have been augmented by the 
faet that thay conveyed not only pe of the 
Syrian Jand to the Euphrates and the Nile, but 


could also the goods which they obtained in 
cenenge in By Dt to Babyloma, and what they 
obtai beyond the Euphrates to Egypt At 


the same time the fabrics of Babylon and Egypt 
roused them to emulation, and called forth an 
industry among the Pheniciaus which we sec pro 
ducing woven stuffs, vessels of clay and metal, 
ornaments and weapons, und becoming pre emt 
nent in the colouring of stuffs with the liquor of 
the purple fish which are found on the Phenician 
coasts Thus industry required above all things 
metals, of which Babyloua and Egypt were no 
less in’ need, and when the purple fish of their 
own cousts were no longer sufticient for their 
extensive dyeing colourmg matter had to be ob 
tamed Large quantities of these tish produced 
& proportionately small amount of the dye 
Copper ore was found in Cyprus, gold in the 
faland of Thasos, and purpl. fish on the coasts of 
Hellas When the fall of the kingdom of the 
Hittites and the overthrow of the Amorite 
princes in the south of Canaan augmented the 
uumbers of the population vu the coast, these 
cities were no longer content to obtaia those 
possessions of the islands by merely landing and 
making exchanges with the inhabitants Inter 
course with semi barbarous tribes must be pro 
tected by thc sword Good harbours were 
needed Thus arose protecting forts on the 
distant islands and coasts, which received the 
ships of the native land In order to obtain 
the raw material necessary for their industry no 
Jess than to carry off the surplus of population, 
the Phenicians were brought to colomise Cy prus 
Rhodes, Crete, Thera, Melos Oharus, Samo 
thrace, Imbros, Lemnos and Thasos Inthe bays 
of Laconia and Argos, im the straits of Eubaa 
purple fish were found in extraordinary quan 
tines « We may conclude that the Phenicians 
must have sef foot on Cyprus about the year 
1250 B. C., and on the islands and coasts of Hel 
Jas about the year 1200 B C Thucydides ob 
servesthat in ancient times the Phenicians had 
occupied the promontories of Sicily and the 
small wlands lying around Sicily, in order to 
carry on trade with the Siccly Phodorus Sicu 
lus tells us that when the Phenicians extended 
their trade to the western ocean they settled in 
the island of Melite (Malta), owing to its situa 
tion in the mfddle of the sea and excellent har 
bours, in order to have a refuge for their ships 
‘On Sardmia also, as Diodorus tells us, the 
Phenicians planted many colonies The moun- 
tains of inia contained iron, silver, and lead 
» The legend of the Greeks makes Heracles, 
1 ¢ Baal Melkarth, lord of the whole West 
As a fact, the colonies of the Phenicians went 
beyond Sardima in this direction Their first 
colonies on fhe north coast of Africa appear to 
have been pleated where the shore runs ane 
nearest ly; Hippo was apparently re; 
a6 the oldest colony In the legends of the coins 
‘mentioned above Hippo is named beside Tyre 
and Citium ase daughter of Sidon. . . . Ityke 
italy mt, Utica), on the mouth of the 
), takes the next place after 
this Hippo, indeed it was not founded before 
it. tells us that the Phenicians stated 


that Ityke 
tnd Ploy uuaatas thes fp ves eos ahs 
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i. before his time 4s Carthage was founded 
the year 846¢B CO [see CarTuacn] ty) » 
according to Aristotle's statement, was built in 
the year 1188B C With this the statement of 
Rily agrees He wrote in the years 58-77 
A D, and therefore he places the foundation of 
Ityke in the year 1126 or 1100B C_ About the 
same time, i e about the year 1100 B CO, the 
Phenicians had already reached much further to 
the west When their undertakings suc- 
ceeded according to their desire and they col- 
lected great treasures, they resolved to traverse 
the sea beyond the pillars of Heracles, which is 
called Oceanus First of all on their passage 
through these pillars they founded upona penin- 
sula of Europe a city which they called Gadeira 
‘This foundation of Gades, which on the coms 

1s called Gadir and Agadir, i e wall, fortification, 
the modein Cadiz and without doubt the most 
ancicat city in Europe which has preserved its 
name, is said to have taken place in the year 1100 
BC If Ityke was founded before 1100 B C 
or about that time, we have uo reason to doubt 
the founding of Gades soon after that date 
Hence the ships of the Phenicians would have 
reached the ocean about the time when Tiglath 
Pilesar I left the Tigms with his army, trod the 
north of Syria and Jookcd on the Mediter 
ranean "—M Duncker Zhe History of Antuguty, 
bk 3 ch 3(o 3)—* The typical Pheemicn col 
ons was only # trading station inhabited by 
dealers, who had not ceased w be counted as 
citizens of the parent State In Phenios 
ueelt the chicf objcct of pubhe interest was the 
maintenance and ¢xtension of foreign trade 
The wealth of the country depended on the 
profits of the merchants and it was therefore 
the interest of the Government to encourage and 
protect the adveutures of the citizens Unhke 
the treasures or curiosities nmported by the tieets 
of royal adventurers, Phanician imports were 
not intended to bc consumed within the country, 
but to be exchanged for the most part for other 
commodities The products of all lands were 
brought to market there, and the market 
peor ie, after supplying all their own wants in 
ind, gtil! had commodities to sell at a profit to 
the rest of the world The Government did not 
seek to retain a monopoly of this profit, on tho 
contrary, private enterprise seems to have been 
more untrammelled than at any time before the 
present century But individuals and the State 
were agreed in desiring to retain a monopoly of 
foreign traffic as against the rest of the world, 
hence the invention of ‘Phoenician hes’ about 
a Sen ers of the sea, and the Lee dangers 
which ‘Tyran seas’ @ to possess for naviga- 
tors of any other setlen * Phesnician traders 
were everywhere first in the fleld, and it was 
easy for 
tomers that foreigners of any other stock were 
dangerous and should be treated as enemies 
They themselves relied more on ey than 
on open warfare to keep the seas, w! they 
considered their own, free from other navigators. 
wool and pnrple, couches 
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As a consequence, a good deal of banking or 
money-lending business was done by the wealthy 
members of the-great Corporation of Merchants 
and Ship-owners. The Phoenicians had an evil 
1eputation with the other nations of the Mediter- 
rauesn for sharp practices, and the custom of 
lending money at interest was considered, of 
course mrongiy. a Pheenician invention, though 
it is possible that they led the way fn the general 
substitution of louns at interest for the more 
primitive use of antichretic pledges . To 
the Greeks the name Phenician seems to have 
called up the same sort of assocuition as those 
which still cling to the name of Jew in circles 
which make no boast of tolerance; and it 18 
probable enough that the first, like the second, 
reat race of wandering traders was less scru- 
pulous in its dealings with aliens than compa 
triots, far as the Punic race may be 
supposed to have merited its evil reputation, one 
is tempted to account for the fact by the char 
acter of its principal staples All the products 
of all the countries of the world circulated in 
Pheenician merchantmen, but the two most con 
siderable, and most profitable articles of trade 
which they dealt were human beings and the 
precious inctals The Pherniciuns’ were the 
slave-dealeis and the money changers of the Old 
World And it is evident that a branch of trade, 
which necessai ily follows the methods of piracy, 
is less favourable to the growth of the sociul 
virtues than the cultivation of the ground, the 
domestication of animals, or the arts and manu 
factures by wiuch the products of nature are 
apphed to new and varied uses Compared with 
the trade in slaves, that n-metals — gold silver, 
copper and tin—must seem tnnoceot and mer: 
tortious, yet the cxperience of uges seems to 
show that, somchow or other, mming 1s not & 
morahzing industry dudon was famous 10 
Homer's time for copper or bronze, and Tyre in 
Solomon's for bronze (the ‘brass of the Author 
ized Version), aod the Phoenicians retailed the 
work of all other metallurgists as well as ther 
own, as they retailed the manufactures of Egy pt 
and Babylonia, and the gums and spices of 
Arabia. ©. . Two things are certain with regard 
to the continental commerce of Europe before 
the written history of its vorthern countries be- 
gins, Tin and amber were conveyed by more 
than one route from Cornwall and the North Sea 
to Mediterranean ports In tne latter case the 
traders proceeded up the Rhine und the Aar, 
alcag the Jura to the Rhone, and thence down to 
Murseillos, and also across the Alps, by a track 
forging off, perhaps at Grenoble, into the valley 
of the Po, and 60 to the Adriatic Apart 
from the Phonician sea trade, Cornish tin was 
conveyed partly by water to Armorica and to 
Marseilles through the west of France, but also 
to the east of Bugland (partly overland by the 
route known later as the Pilgrims’ Way), and 
from the east of Kent, possibly to the seat of the 
amter trade, as well 38 to a route through the 
east of France, starting from the short Dover 
croasing."-—B. J. Simcox, Primitive Cioslszations, 
21, pp, 887-408. —“* The epigraphic texts left us 
wy ue Phenichans ere {00 short and ary to give 
those vivid glim into the past that 

the iisotian loves, When we wish to make the 
men of Tyre and Sidoh live again, when we try 
to seo them as they moved in those sevon oF 
sigh: centuries during which they were supreme 
18 x 
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in the Mediterranean, we have to turn to the 
Greeks, to Herodotus and Homer for the ée- 
tails of our picture; it is in their pages that we 
are told how these eastern traders made them- 
selves indispenagble to the. half-savage races of 
Europe... . The Pheenicians ca ou their 
trade in a deteurely ve . It consisted for the 
mest part th excl ing their masufactured 
wares for the natural produce of the countries 
they visited, it was in conformity with the spirit 
of the time, and, although it inspired distrust, it 
was regular enough in its methods Stories told 
by both Homer and Herodotus show them to us 
a3 abductors of women and children, but in the 
then state of the world even deeds like those 
described would soon be forgotten, and after a 
time the faithless traders would be readmitted 
for the sake of the wares they brought. 
Seeing how great their services were to the cl 
zation of Greece and Rome, and how admirable 
Were those virtues of industry, activity, and 
splendid courage that they brought to their 
work, how 18 it that the classic writers speak of 
the Phoenicians with so little sympathy? and 
why does the modern historian, in spite of his 
breadth and freedom from bius, find it difficult 
ly treat them even with justice? It is because, 
i spite of their long relations with them, the 
peoples of Greece and Italy never learnt to really 
‘snow the Phoenicians or to understand their lan- 
guage, and, to answer the second question, be- 
Cause our modern Instorians are hardly better 
informed _ Between Greece and Rome on the one 
hand and Phemeia and Carthage on the other, 
there was a barner which was never beaten 
down — They traded and fought, but they never 
concluded a lasting and cordial peace; they 
mule no effort to comprehend each others na- 
ture, but retained their mutual, ignorant antipa- 
thy to the very end That full justice kas 
never been done tothe Phornicians 18 partly their 
own fault They were moved neither by the 
passion for truth nor by that for beauty; they 
cared only for gain, ani! thanks to the condition 
of the world at the time they entered upon the 
scene, they could satiofy that lust to the full, In 
the barter trade they carried on for so many cen- 
tunes the advantage must always have been for 
the more civihzed, and the Pheniciuns used 
abused that advantage. Tyre and Sidon acquired 
prodigious wealth; the mnds of their people 
were exclusively occupied with the useful; they 
were thinking always of the immediate profit to 
themselves in every transaction, and to such & 
people the world readily denies justice, to say 
nothing of indulgence. . . No doubt it may be 
said that it was quite without their goodwill 
that the Pheenicians helped other nations to shake 
off barbansm and to eupply themselves with the 
material of civilized life. That, of course, is 
true, but it does not diminish the ice of 
the results obtained through their means. Pho- 
nicia appropriated for herself all the inventions 
and recipes of the old eastern civitizations and 
by more than one hap discovery, and especially 
by the invention of the alphabet, she to 
the value of the treusure thus accumulated. 
Whether she meant it or not, she did,ms « ‘fact, 
devote her energies to the dissemination’of all this 
precious knowledge from the very day on which 
she entered into relations with those tribes on the 
Grecian islands and on the continent of Europe 
which Were as yet strangers to political life 
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_. » At the time of their test expansion, the 
true Phoenicians numbered, at the very most, & 
few hundreds of thousands It was with such 
scanty numbers that they contrived to be present 
everywhere, to construet ports of refuge for their 
ships, factories fér their merchants and ware* 
houses for their goods These ' English of an- 
tiquity,’as they have been so well called, upheld 
their power by means very similar to those em- 
ployed by England, who bas succeeded for two 
centuries in holding together her vast colonml 
empire by a handful of soldiers and a huge fleet 
of bed The great difference lics in the fact 
that Tyre made no attempt to bjugate and 
govern the nutions she traded with "—@ Perrot 
and C Chipiez, Ztet of Art tn Pheniwma, vo 2, 
ch 6—The ascendancy among Pheenician cities 
passed at some early day from Sidon to Tyre, 
And the decline of the former bas been ascribed 
to an attack from the Philstines of Ascalon, 
which occuried about 1250 or 1200 B C —G. 
Rawlinson, Jet of Phoenicia, ch 14.—See 
Tyre and TrRape, ANCIENT 

Coinage and Money. See Monry anv Banx- 
Ing: PHdentcta. 

B.C, 850-538.—Subjection to Assyria and 
Babylonia.—About 850 B C “the military ex- 
peditions of the Assyrians began to reach South- 
ern Syria, and Pheenician independence seems to 
have been Jost. We cannot be sure that the sub 
mission was continuous, but from the middle of 
the ninth till past the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury there cope inthe contemporary monuments 
of Assyria plain indications of Phenician sub- 
jection,s while there is no evidence of resistance 
or revolt, . . . About B C 748 the passive sub- 
mission 6f Phenicia to the Assyrian yoke began 
to be exchanged for an impatience of it, and fre 

juent efforts were made, from this date tll 
Hineveh fell, to re establish Phoenician indepen- 
dence. These efforts for the most part failed, 
but it is not improbable that finally, amid the 
troubles under which the Assyrian empire suc- 
cumbed, success crowned the nation’s patriotic 
exertions, and autonomy was recovered . . . 
Bearcely, however, had Assyria fallen when a 
new enemy appeared upon the scene Nechoh 
pt Egypt, about BC. 608, conquered the whole 
‘tract between his own borders and the Euphrates 
Pheenicia submitted or was reaured, ae re- 
mained Egyptian dependency. 
Nebucl 88 after is defeat 
of Nechoh at Carchemis! 
Babylon; and, ong Tyre revolted from him 
eight years later, B. C. 598, and resisted for 
thirteen Riots all hig attempts to reduce her, yet 
st length she was compelled to submit, and the 
Babylonian yoke was firmly fixed on the entire 
Phoemician people. It ia not quite certain that 
they did n@t shake it off upon the death of the 
great Babylonian king; but, on the whole, prob- 
ability in favour of thefr having remained 
subject tll the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
B OC. 588."—-G Rawlinson, Manual of Ancient 
Hist., dk 1, pt. 1, sect. 6 —“It appears to bave 
only a few years after Nebuchadnezzar's 
triumphant campaign against Neco that renewed 
troubles broke out in Syria. Phoenicia revolted 
under the leadership of Tyre; and about the 
same time Jehoiakim, the Jewish king, having 
openns & ronsies of ald ar the E, 
renoun! allegiance. pon thie, tr 
seventh year (B, C. 808), Nebuchadnezear pro- 
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ceeded once more into Palestine te ria ft a 
vast army, composed partly o} allies, the 
Medes, partly of his own subjects. He first in- 
vested , but foding that city too strong to 
De taken by assault, he left a ep jon of hia army 
to continue the siege, while he himself pressed 
forward against Jerusalem. ... The alege of 
Tyre was stall being pressed at the date of the 
second investment of Jerusalem. . Tyre, if 
it fell at the end of its thirteen years’ siege, must 
have been taken in the sory vent which followed 
the capture of Jerusalem, BC 585... It has 
been questioned whether the real Tyre, the 
island city, actually fell on this occasion (Heeren, 
As Nat ii_p.11,E T , Kenrick, Phoenicia, 
Pp 800), chiefly because Ezekiel says, about B. C: 
670, that Nebuchadnezzar had ‘received no 
wages for the service that he served against it.’ 
(Ezek xxix 18) But this passage may be 
understood to mean that he had had no sufficient 
wages Berosus expressly stated that Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced all Phoenicia ‘he same, F¥ee 
Great Monarchs. Babylonia, ch. 8, and foot- 
note 





s 








Later commerce.—‘‘ The commerce of Pha- 
nicia appears to have reached its greatest height 
about the time of the rise of the Chaldean power 
at Babylon Its monopoly may have been more 
complete in earlier times, but the range of its 
traffic was more confined Nebuchadnezzar was 
impelled to attempt its conquest by a double 
motive—to possess himself ot its riches and to 
become master of 11s harbours and itsnavy The 
propbet Ezekiel (ch 27), foretelling his siege of 

‘yre, has drawn a picture of its commerce, 
Which is the most valuable document for its 
commercial history that has come down to us 

Directly or indirectly, the commerce of 
Tyre, in the beginning of the sixth century 
before Christ, thus embraced the whole known 
world By means of the Arabian and the Per- 
sian gulfs it communicated with India and the 
coast of Africa towards the equator. On the 
north its vessels found their way slong the 
Euxine to the frozen borders of Scythia. Beyond 
the Straita of Gibraltar, its ships, or those of its 
colony of Gades, visited the British isles for tin, 
if they did not penetrate into the Baltic to bring 
back amber Ezekiel says nothing of the voy 
ages of the Tyrians in the Atlantic ocean, which 
lay beyond the limits of Jewish geography; but 
it is probable that they had several centuries 
before passed the limits of the Desert on the 
western coast of Africa, and by the discovery of 
one of the Canaries had given Tise to the Greek 
fable of the Islands of the Blessed.”— J. Ken- 


‘Also in: A. H. L. “Heeren, Hist, Researches, 
0. 1.—J. Yeats, Growth and Vicissitudes of Com- 
merce, ch. 8.—G. Rawlinson, Hist. of Phamioia, 
ch, 9, and 14, sect, 2.—R. Bosworth Smith, Car- 
thage and the Carthaginians, ch, 1. 
ee 332, and after.—Fisal history. See 


+ 
Enea x CLUBS. See Instaxp: 4 D. 


1858-1867. 
PHCENIX PARK MURDERS, The, Seo 
Inguanp: A. D. 1883. 
Pg err pi The.—''The heponrd Uy ie 
it Greece] were bounded on north 
little rthrtes called Doris and ch 
‘them ‘from the Malinns,—-om 
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cast, cast and south-west by the different branches 
of Lokrians,—and on the south cast by the 
Beotians. They touched the Eubqan sea 
at Daphnus, the point where it approuches n 
est to their chief town, Elateia; their territory 
also comprised most part of the lofty and bleal 
© of Parnassus, as far as its southerly termi 

nation, where a lower portion of it, called Kir 
phis, projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between 
the two bays of Antikyra and Krissu, the latter, 
with its once fertile plain, was in proximity to 
the sacred rock of the Delphian Apollo Both 
Delphi and Krissa originally belonged to the 
Phokian race, But the sunctity of the temple, 
together with Lacedemonian uid, enabled the 
Delphians to set up for themselves, disavowing 
their connexion with the Phokian brotherhood 
Territorially speaking, the most valuable part of 
Phokis consisted in the valley of the river 
Kephisus. . . . It was on the projecting moun- 
tain ledges and rocks on each side of this river 
that the numerous little Phokian towns were 
situated. Twenty two of them were destroyed 
and broken up into villages by the Amphiktyonic 
order, after the second Sacred War "—G. Grote, 
Lat ‘of Greece, pt 2, ch. 3.—See Sacren Wars 

PHORMIO, and the sea victories of. See 
Greece B.C 420-427. 

PHRATRIZ. See Puyia, also, ATmENS 
B.C. 510-507 

PHRYGIAN CAP OF LIBERTY, The. 
Bec Liserty Car 

PHRYGIAN SIBYL. See Srpyis 

PHRYGIANS.— MYSIANS.—‘‘ When_ the 
Assyrians in the thirteenth century [B. C ] ad- 
vanced past the springs of the Euphrates into the 
western peninsula [of Asia Minor], they found, 
on the central table-land, a mighty body of na- 
tive population—the Phrygians. The remains 
of their language tend to show them to have 
been the central link between the Greeks and the 
elder Aryans. They called their Zeus Bagalus 
(‘baga’ ‘in ancient’ Persian signifying God, 
‘bhaga,’ in Sanscrit, fortune), or Sabazius, from 
pti brie to iain and Siok sal sig- 
nifying ‘to adore.’ They possesse: vowels 
of “The Grecks, snd in the terminations of ‘words 
changed the ‘m' into ‘n.’ Kept off from the 
sea, they, it is true, lagged behind the coast 
tribes in’ civilization, and were regarded by 
these as men slow of understanding and only 
suited for inferior duties in human society Yet 
they too had a great and independent post of 
thelr own, which is mirrored in the native 
myths of their kings. The home of these myths 
is especially in the northern regions of Phrygia, 
on the banks of the springs which feed the 
Sangarius, flowing in mighty curves through 
Bithynia into Pontus. Here traditions survived 
of the anclent kings of the land, of Gordius and 
Midas.”—E, Curtius, Hist. of Greece, v. 1, bk. 1, 
ch 8.—“‘As far a8 any positive opinion can be 
formed respecting nations of whom we know so 
little, it would appear that the Mysians and 
Phrygians are a wort of connecting link between 
® ins and Kerians on one side, and Thracians 

ropean as well as Asiatic) on the other—a 
Temote ethnical affinity pervading the whale. 
Ancient migrations are spoken of in both direc- 
Hong across the Hellespont and the Thracian 
It was the opinion of some that 
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hand, Herodotus speaks of a vast body of 
Teukrians and Mysiaus who, before the Trojan 
war, had crossed the strait from Asia into Ku 
rope... . The Phrygians also are supposed by 
some to have originally occupied an European 
soil on the borders of Macedonia, . . . while the 
Mysiang are said wo have come from the north 
eastern portions of Euro Thrace south of the 
Danube, known under the Roman empire by the 
name of Meesia. But with respect to the Mysians 
there was also another story, according to which 
they were described as colonistsgmanating from 





the Lydians. ... And this last opinion was 
supported by the character of the Mysian lan- 
in.” — GQ. 


uage, half pyalan and half P! 

rote, ITist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 16.—The Mysians 
occupied the north-western corner of Asia Minor, 
including the region of the Troad. ‘In the 
works of the great Greek writers which have 
come down to us, notably, in the histories of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, ‘the Phrygians figure 
but little. To the Greeks generally they were 
known but as the race whence most of their 
slaves were drawn, as a people branded with the 
qualities of slaves, idleness, cowardice, cffemi. 
macy... . From the Phrygiats came those or- 
giastic forms of religious cult which were con- 
nected with the worship of Dionysus and of the 
Mother of the Gods, orgies which led re to 
sensual excess and to hideous self mutilations, 
to semi-rehgious frenzy and bestial immoralities, 
against which the strong good-sense of the bet- 
ter Greeks set itself at all is, though it 
could not deprive them of their'attractions for 
the lowest of the people. And yet it was to this 
race sunk in corruption, except when roused br 
frenzy, that the warlike Tro} belonged. 
Hector and Acneas were Phrygiens/ and the 
most manly race of the ancient world, the Ro- 
mans, were proud of their supposed descent 
from shepherds of Phrygia.”—P. Gardner, New 

rain Greek History, ch, 2. 

PHUT. See Lisyans. 

PHYLA. — PHRATRI&. —GENTES.— 
“In all Greck states, without exception, the 
people was divided into tribes or Phyle, and 
those again into the smaller subdivisions of 
Phratrie and gentes, and the distribution so 
made was employed to a greater or Jess extent 
for the common organisation of the State."—G, 
F Schdmann, Antequetics of 2 The 
pt. 2, ch. 4.—The four Attic tribes were called, 
during the later period of that division, the 
Geleontes, Hopletes, Aigikoreis, and Argadeis. 
“It is affirmed, and with some etymol 
plausibility, that the denominations of these four 
tribes must originally have had refergnce to the 
occupations of those who bore them,— the Hop- 
les being the warriour-class, the ores goat- 
herds, the Argadeis artisans, and Goledates 
(Teleontes or Gedeontes) cultivators. Hence 
some authors have ascribed to the anéicnt inhab- 
itants of Attica an actual primitive distribution 
into hereditary professions or castes, similar to 
that which prevailed in India and E, If we 
should even grant that such a division into castes 
might originally have prevailed, it must have 

ywn obsolete long before the ie of Solon; 
fae there scem no sufficient gro’ for believing 
that it ever did prevail. . . . The four tribes, 
and the four names (allowing for some variations 

of reading), are therefore fistorically verified. 
it neither the time of their introduction, nor 
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their primitive import, are ascertainable matters. 
. «+ ‘These four tribes may be looked at eitheras 
religious and social aggregates, in which capacit, 
cack of thom comprised three Phratries ani 
ninety Gentes; or us political aggregates, in 
wi point of view each included three Trittyes 
and twelve Naukraries. Each Phratry contained 
thirty Gentes; cach Trittys comprised four 
Naukraries: the total numbers were thus 360 
Gentes and 48 Naukrarics. Moreover, each gens 
is said to have contained thirty heads of families, 
of whom therefore there would be a total of 
10,800... . That every Phratry contained an 
equal number of Gentes, and every Gens an 
equal number of families, is a supposition hardly 
imisaible without better evidence than we pos- 
sess, Butapart from this questionable precision 
of numerical scale, the Phratries and Gentes 
themselves were real, ancient and durable asso- 
ciations among the Athenian people, highly im- 
portant to be understood. The basis of the 
whole was the house, hearth or family,— a num- 
ber of which, greater or less, composed the Gens, 
or Genos, ‘this Gens was therefore a clan, 
sept, or enlarged, and partly factitious, brother- 
hood. . 1 these phratric and gentile asso- 
ciations, the larger as well as the stnuller, were 
founded upon the same principles and tendencies 
of the Grecian mind —a coalescence of the idea 
of worship with that of ancestry, or of com- 
munion in certain special religious rites with 
communion of blood, real or supposed. The 
god, or hero, to whom the assembled members 
offered their sacrifices, was conceived as the 
primitive ancestor, to whom they owed their 
origin. .. . The revolution of Kleisthenes in 
509 B. C. abolished the old tribes for civil pur- 
pom. and created ten new tribes,— leaving the 
ratries and Gentes unaltered, but introducing 
the local distribution according to demes or can- 
“tons, as the foundation of his new political tribes, 
A certain number of demes belonged to each of 
the ten Eleisthenean tribes (the demes in the 
rame tribes were not usually contiguous, so that 
the tribe was not coincident with a definite cir- 
gumseription), and the deme, in which every in- 
dividual was then registered, continued to be 
that in which his descendants were also regis- 
tered. . . . The different Gentes were very un- 
equal in dignity, arising chiefly from tlie re- 
Jigious ceremonies of which cach possessed the 
hereditary ‘and exclusive administration, and 
which, being in some cases considered as of pre- 
eminent sanctity in reference to the whole city, 
were therefore nationalized. Thus the Eumol- 
pidw and Kerykes, who supplied the Hicrophant 
and superintended the mysteries of the Eleusin- 
ian Demeter —and the Butade, who furnished 
the priestesa of Athene Polias as well a8 the 
priest of Poseidon Erechtheus in the acropolis — 
‘seem to have been reverenced above all the other 
Qentes. When the name Butadm was selected In 
the Klelsthenean arrangement as the name of a 
deme, the hoiy Gens so called adopted the distinc- 
tive denomination of Eteobutad@, or ‘The true 


Butade.’”—G. Grote, Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 10, 
pra iat istel de Coulanges, Fa "Ancient 
ats 9 Beo Taxianca, 
PHYLE, See Ariens: B. 


Scunce, » 


PHYSICIANS, First Engl of, 
See Mrorcan 1érH eee ores 
PIACENZA. 8ee Pracuntua: 





PIEDMONT. 


PIAGNONI, The. See Fuonznor: A. D. 
1490~1498. 


PIANKISHAWS, The. Sec Amenican AB- 
ORIGINES: ALGONQUIAN Faminy, and Racs, &0. 

PIASTS, OR PIASSES, The. See Potann; 
Brornnrnes, &c. 

PIAVE, Battle onthe. See Gxrmany: A. D. 
1809 (JANUARY—JUNE). 

PI-BESETH. Sve Bunastis. 

PICARDS, The Religious Sect of the.— 
“The reforming movement of Bohemia [15th 
century] had drawn thither persons from other 
countries whose opinions were obnoxious to the 
authorities of the church. Among these, the 
most remarkable were known by the name of 
Picards,— apparently a form of the word ‘ beg- 
hards’ [see Bxourxes), which . . . was then 
widely applied to sectaries. These Picards ap- 

ir to have come from the Low Countrics.”— 
Robertson, ZHist. of the Christian Church, 
0. 8, p. 24.—Sce, also, PAULICTANS. 

PICARDY.—PICARDS,—" Whimsical 
enough is the origin of the name of Picards, 
and from thence of Picardie, which does not 
date earlier than A. D. 1200. Tt wus an academ- 
ical joke, an epithet first applied to the quarrel- 
some humonr of those students in the university 
of Paris who came from the frontier of France 
and Flanders."—E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, ch. 58, foot-note 1. 

PICENIANS, The. See Sanrnes. 

PICHEGRU, Campaign and political in- 
trigues of, Sec France; A.D. 1794 (Manca— 
JuLy); 1794-1795 (Ocrosen-—May); 1795 (JUNE. 
Decemen); 1797 (SEPremBeR); and 1B. 

PICHINCHA, Battle of (1822). See Con 
OMBIAN STATES: A. TD). 1819-1830. 

PICKAWILLANY. Sec Onto (Vatuzy): 
A.D. 1748-1754. 

PICKENS, FORT, Defense of. See Unrrep 
Srates or Av: A.D. 1860-1861 (Dec.—Fen.) 

PICTAVI. See Porriens: Ontaran Nanrs. 

PICTONES, The.—The Pictones (of an- 








| cient Gaub, whose name is represented by Pol- 
j tou, and the Santones (Saintonge) occupied the 


coast between the lower Loire and the Garonne. 
PICTS AND SCOTS. See Scoriann: Tae 
Picts AND Scors. 
PICTURE-WRITING. See Azrec AND 
Maya Picrurn-Wririn; also Uterooiyraica. 
PIE-POWDER COURT, The.—‘ There 
was one special court {in London, during the 
Middle Ages}, which met to decide disputes arls- 
ing on murket-days, or among travellers and men 
of business, and which reminds us of the old 
English tendency to decide quickly and definitely, 
without coteriag, into agy long written or verbal 
consideration of the question at issue; and this 
was known as the Pic-powder Court, a corrup- 
tion of the old French words, ‘ pied f 
the Latin ‘ pedes pulverizati,’ in which the com- 
lainant and the accused were supposed not to 
ave shaken the dust from off their feet.”—R. 
Pauli, Pictures of Old , ch, 12. 
PIECES OF EIGHT. See Sransex Comma. 


es 
PIEDMONT: Primitive inhabitants, See 
Liguxrane, 
History. See Savor axp PurpMont. 


—~— 
PIEDMONT, Va., Battie of 


Srares or Au: A.D. 1864 itn oe Y 





ans) Tax Camratarine m THR 8 m 
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PIEGANS. 


PIEGANS. See American Abonicrtes: 
BLACKFEET. 

PIERCE, Franklin: Presidential election 
and administration. See Unirep Staves oF 
Am.: A.D 1852, to 1857. 


Lae, 

PIGNEROL: A.D. 1630-1631.—Siege, cap- 
ture and purchase by the French, See [ra.y 
A.D. 162f- 1631. 

A, D. 1648.—Secured to France in the Peace 
of Westphali See Geumany’ A D 1648 

A. D. 1659.—Ceded to France. See France 
a D. seen 

‘A. D. 1697 —Ceded to the Duke of Savoy. 

Bee Savoy: A.D 1580-1713. 


poke ose 
PIGNEROL, Treaty of. See WaLDENSES 


‘PIKE, FORT, Seizure of. See Usiten 
Bratcs or Am A 1) 1860-1861 (Dec —Fen ) 








PIKE’S PEAK MINING REGION. Sce 
Conorany A _D 1806-1876 

PILATE, Pontius. See Jews BC 40— 
A.D 44; and A D 26 

PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE, The. Sec 
Enauaxp A _D 1535-Lap 

PILGRIMS.— PILGRIM FATHERS.— 
The familiar designation of the little company of 


English colonists who sailed for the New World 


in the Mayflower See INDRKPENDENTS, and 
Massacnusetts A D 1620, 
tegen 


PILLOW, Fort: A. D. 1862.—Evacuated 
by the Confederates. See UnrTED STATES oF 
Amu AD. 1862 (Juss Ox rae Missisirri) 

A.D 1864,—Capture and Massacre. Sce 
Unrrep Sraiss or Aw A. D. 1864 (Apri: 
TENNESSEE ) 

pee eee 


PILNITZ, The Declaration of. See France: 
A. D. 1791 (Jut Y—DSEPTEMBER). 

PILOT KNOB, Attack on. See Untrep 
Grates or Am: A D. 1864 (Mancnr—Ocrozer. 
ARKANBAS—MIssoCRI) 

PILSEN, Capture by Count Ernest of 
qunusseld (1618). See Germany. A. D 1618- 


1OILUM, ‘The.— The Roman spear was called 
the ium,” “Tt was, uccording to [Polyblus), & 
+ having a very large iron head or blade, and 

is was carried by a socket to receive the shaft 
By the soldiers of the legions, to whom the 

use of the pilum was restricted, this weapon was 
doth hurled from the hand as a javelin, and 


grasped firmly, as well for the charge as to resist 
it down bowie attacks.”—P. Lacombe, 
Arms and Armour, ch. 

PIMAN FAMILY, The. See AMERICAN 


Anoniotnes; Praan FAmmy. 
PIMENTEIRAS, The. Seo AMERICAN 
RremNES: GucK oR Coco Grour. 
FINDARIS, OR PINDHARIES, The. 8ce 
: A, D 1816-1819. 
PINE eee MONE Y.— Between 1652 and 
1684 xy of Massachusetts coined silver 
ier aller coins, which bore on their 
tude figure of a pine tree, and ute 
a tree money.” See 
Basse? 1?rn Carrory. 
PINEROLO, Sec Proxeno.. 
Pay KITE, atte of (1547). See ScoruanD: 


See Excurquen. 


Monry snp 





PISA. 


PIPFIN, OR PEPIN, of Heristal, Aus- 
trasian Mayor of the Palace, and Duke of the 
Franks, A. D. 687-714 ‘ippin, or Bs od 
the Short, pate ane Prince of the Franks, 
741-752; King, 75: 

pT re AND TOINGLINS. Bee Hartt, 
A. D. 1804-1880, 

PIRACY. See Cruicia, Trape, Mepiavan; 
Trapeé aNnD Piracy, America: A. D 1639- 
1700, Bannany Sratee. 

PIRAZUS, The.—This was the important 
harbor of Athens, constructed and fortified dur- 
ing and ofter the Persian wars, a work which 
the Athenians owed to the genius and energy of 
Themistocles Tho name was sometimes ap- 
pled to the whole peninsula in which the Pireus 
is situated, and which contained two other bar- 
hors —Muny chia and Zea Phalerum, which had 
previously been the harbor of Athens, lay to the 

cast The walls built by Themistocles ‘* were car- 
ned round the whole of the penmnsula in a cir 
cCunference ot seven miles, following the bend of 
its rocky rim, and including the three harbour- 
bays At the mouths of each of the harbours a 
pair of towers rose opposite to one another at 80 
short a distance that it was possible to connect 
them by means of chains these were the locks 
of the Piraeus The walls, about 16 feet thick, 
were built without mortar, of rectangular blocks 
throughout, and were raised to a height of 80 
feet hy Themistocles who 18 said to have origi. 

nally intended to give them double that height” 

E Curtis, Hist of Greece, bk 8, ch. 2. 

Aisoix, WM Leake, Zopomaphy of Athena, 
sect 10 —See also, Arutns. B C. 469-480. 

PIRMASENS, Battle of (1793). See 
France A D. 1793 (Jury—DrcemBer) Pro- 
GRESS OF THE WAR. 2 

PIRNA, Saxon Surrender at. See Ger. 
many A. D. 1736 

PIRU, OR CHONTAQUIROS, The. See 
AMERICAN ABORIGINES ANDESIANS. 

PISA, Greece. See Exis; and Onymrrc 


Games. 
<= 
PISA, Italy: Origin of the city.—Early 
h of its commerce and naval power.— 

-onquest of Sardinia.—Strabo and others have 
given Pisa a Grecian origin. ‘Situated near the 
sca upon the triangle formed in past ages, by the 
confluence of the two rivers, the Amo and the 
Serchio; she was highly adapted to commerce 
and navigation, particularly in times when these 
were carried on with small vessels. We conse- 


quency find that she was rich and mercantile in 
early times, and frequented by all the barbarous 
nations. Down to the end of the fifteenth 


century, almost all the navigation of the nations 
of Europe, as well as those of Asia and Africa, 
which kept a correspondence and commerce with 
the former, was limited to the Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, Ascii peED. and Euxine seas; and the 
first three Italian republics, Pisa, Genoa, and 
Venice, were for a long time mistresses of it. 
Pisa, as far back as the yer 925, was the prin- 
cipal city of Tuscany, according to Luitprand, 
Ja tho beginning of the elevent! captury, Ua that i 
in the year 1004, we find in 

that the latter waged war with the Tanthee an 
beat them; this is the first enterprise of one 
Italian city against another,’ which proves that 

already acted for herself, and was in 
part, if not wholly, liberated from the ion. 
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PISA 


of the Duke of Tuscany In the Pisan annals, 
and in other authors, we meet with a series of 
enterprises, many of which are obscurely related, 
‘or perhaps exaggerated Thus we find that in 
the year 1005, in an expedition of the Pisans 
against the maritime city of Reggio, Pisa being 
left unprovided with defenders, Musetto, king, 
‘or head, of the Saracens, who occupied Sardinia, 
seized the opportunity of making an invasion, 
and having sacked the city, departed, or was 
driven out of it It was very natural for the 
Pisans and Genoese, who must have been in con 
tinual fear of the piracies und invasions of the 
barbarians as long as they occupied Sardinia, to 
think seriously of exterminating them from that 
country the pope himself sent the Bishop of 
Ostia in haste to the Pisans as legate, to encour 
‘age them to the enterprise who, olning with 
the Genoese, conquered Sardinia [1017} by driv- 
ing out the Saracens, and the pope, by the right 
he thought he possessed over all the kingdoms 
of the earth, invested the Pisans with the do 
minion, not however without exciting the jeal 
ousy of the Genoese, who, as they were less 
Werful in those times, were ouliged. to yield to 
force ‘The mutual necessity of defence from the 
common enemy kept them united, the barbanans 
having disembarked in the year 1020 1» Sardinia 
under the same leader, whey were again repulsed, 
and all their treasure which remained a booty of 
the conquerors, was conceded to the Genoese a3 
an indemnity for the expense "—L, Pignotti, 
Hist of Tuscany, v 1, ch 
A. D._ 1063-1293. — Architectural develo; 
ment.— Disastrous war with Genoa. — The 
es defeat at Meloria.—Count Ugolino and 
‘is fate.—War with Florence and Lucca.— 
“The republic of Pisa was one of the first to 
make known to the world the riches and power 
which a small state might acquire by the aid of 
commorce and liberty Pisa had astonished the 
shores of the Mediterranean by the number of 
vesscls and galleys that sailed under her flag, by 
the auccor she had given the crusaders, by the 
fear she had inspired at Constantinople, and by 
the conquest of Bardinia and the Balearic Isles. 
Pisa was the first to introduce into Tuscauy the 
arts that ennoble wealth. her dome, her bap- 
tistery, her leaning tower, and her Campo Santo, 
which the traveller's ‘eye ombraces at one glance, 
but does not weary of beholding, had been suc- 
commively bulls from the year 1 to the end of 
the 12th century. These chefs d’ceuvre had 
animated the genius of the Pisans, the great 


i 
poe was at hand; a deep-rooted 
dated from the conquest of Sardinia, 
quently, during the last two centuries, armed 
against each it the republics of Genoa and 
: & new war between them broke out in 
1282 It is difficult to comprehend how two 


simple cities could put to sea such odigioas 
fleets Bisa end Genoa. vn Sas, 
8, 


as those of 

which he lost the half in » tempest, 
of ber; the following year, Rosso 

mond! 64; {n 1264, Guido Jacla com- 
manded 24, and was vanquished. The Pisens 
‘had recourse the same year to a Venetian ad- 
miral, Alberto Morosini, to whom they Satrusted 
08 ; but whatever efforts they made, the 


os 





PISA. 


Genoese constantly opposed a superior fleet 
This year [1284), however, all the male popula- 
tion of the two republics seemed assembled on 
their vessels, they met on the 6th of Supt, 
1284, once more before the Isle of Meloria, 
rendered famous 43 years before by the victory 
of the Pisans over the same enemies (when the 
Qhibelline friendship of Pisa for the Emperor 
Frederich Il induced her to intercept and attack, 
‘on the 8d of May, 1241, a Genoese fleet which 
conveyed many prelates to a great council called 
by Pope Gregory IX with hostile intentions to 
wards the Emperor, and which the latter desired 
to prevent, ‘alor was still the same, but for- 
tune had changed sides, and a terrible disaster 
effaced the memory of an ancient victory While 
the two flects, almost equal m number, were en- 
aged, a reniforcement of 30 Genoese galleys, 
Seven impetuously by the wind, struck the 
Pisan flct in flank 7 of their vessels were in- 
stantly sunk, 28 taken 5,000 citizens perished 
in the battle, and 11,000 who were taken prison 
ers to Genoa preferred death in captivity rather 
than their republic should ransom them, by giving 
up Sardinia to the Genoese ‘This prodigious loss 
ruined the maritime power of Pisa, the sume 
nautical knowledge, the same spint of enter- 
prise, were not transmitted to the neat genera 
tion All the fishermen of the coast quitted the 
Pisan galleys for those of Genoa ‘he vessels 
dimmshed in number, with the means of man 
ning them, and Pisa could no longer pretend to 
be more than the third maritime power in Italy 
While the republic was thus eahuusted by this 
great reverse of fortune, it was attacked by the 
Jcague of the Tuscan Guelphs, and a powerful 
citizen, to whom it had intrusted itself, betrayed 
his country to enslave it Ugolino was count of 
the Gherardesca, a mountainous apes situated 
along the coast, between Leghorn aud Piombino: 
he was of Ghibeline ongin, but bad married his 
sister to Govan di Gallura_ chief of the Quelphs 
of Pisa and of Sardmia From that time he art- 
fully opposed the Guelphs to the Ghibelines.”” 
‘The Pisans, thinking him to be the person best 
able to reconcile Pisa with the Guelph league 
“named Ugolino captaim general for ten years 
and the new commander did, indeed, obtain 
peace with the Guelph leaguc, but not till he 
ad caused all the fortresses of the Pisan terri 
tory to be opened by his creatures to the Luc- 
chese and Florentines .. From that time he 
sought only to strengthen his own despotism ” 
In July, 1288, there was & rising of the Pisans 
against him; his palace was stormed and burned, 
and he, his two sons and two freadaons, were 
dragged out of the fiames, to locked in a 
tower and starved to death —es told in the verse 
of Dante. ‘“‘The victory over count Ugolino, 
achieved by the most ardent of the Ghibelines, 
redoubled the enthusiasm and audacity of that 
party; and soon determined them to renew the 
war with the Guelpha of Tuscany... . Quido 
de Montefeltro was named captain, fo. 











PISA. 


and Lucca were glad to make peace in 1298."— 
J.C. L. de Sismondi, Hist. of the Italian Re- 
publica, ch. 5.—In 1290, when Pisa was in her 
renin distress, Genoa suddenly joined again in 
e attack on her uncient rival. She sent an ex- 
ition under Conrad d’Oria which entered the 
hor of Pisa, pulled down its towers, its bridge 
‘and its forts, and carried away the chain which 
locked the harbor entrance. The latter trophy 
was only restored to Pisa in recent years.—J T. 


ch 4. 
H. E. Napier, Florentine Hist , bk. 1, 





ch. 12 (r. 1) 

A. D, 1100-1111.—Participation in the first 
Crusades. See Crusapes: A. D. 1104-1111. 

A. D, 1135-1137.— Destruction of Amalfi, 
See AMALFI 

13th Century.—Commercial rival 
Venice and Genoa at Constantinople. 
ConstantinopLe: A. J) 1261-1453. 

A, D. 1311-1313.—Welcome to the Emperor 
Henry VII.—Aid to his war against Florence, 
Bee Iraty: A. D, 1310-1813. 

A. D. 1313-1328.—Military successes under 
Uguccione della Faggiuola.—His tyranny and 
its overthrow.—Subjection to Castruccio Cas- 
tracani and the deliverance. Sev Iraty: A D 
1813-1330. 

A. D, 1341.—Defeat of the Florentines be- 
fore Lucca.—Acquisition of that city. See 
Frorence: A D. 1841-1343 

A. D. 1353-1364.—Dealings with the Free 


with 
See 








Companies.—War with Florence. See Irauy 
AD. 1848-1898 
D. 1399-1406.—Betrayal to Visconti of 





.—Sale to the Florentines.—Conquest 
by them and subsequent decline. See ITaLy 
A. D. 1402-1406 

A. D. 1409.—The General Council of the 


Sach PASAY. . La eee 
}. 1494-1509.—Delives yy the French, 
—The faithleasness of Charles VIII.—Thir- 


teen years of struggle against Florence. 
Final surrender—‘The Florentine conquest 
was the begiuning of 90 years of slavery for Pisa 
—a torrible slavery, heavy with exaggerated im- 
pom. bitter with the tolerated plunder of private 

‘lorentines, uniting 
age. . . . Pisa was the Ireland of Florence, cap- 

ive and yet unvanquished ... At last a 
favourable chance was offered to the Pisans, 


with continual espion- 


....In the autumn of 1494, the armies of 
Charles VIIL poured into Italy [see Itany; 
A.D. 1494-1 It had been the custom of 


the Florentines, in times of war and danger, to 
call the heads of every Pisan household into 
Florence, as hostages for the behaviour of 
their families” fellow citizens. But in the 
autumn of 1494, Piero de’ Medici who forgot 
H ihe ae ee ao eee oe 
frontier, forgot to © Pisan hosta; to 
Florence, aitbough the French were steadily ad- 
Tuscany, and the Pisaus eager to 
French army and the hope of 

Uberty entered the nabappy elty hand in hand 
night the Flor- 
ruges. mer- 
json — were 


was 9 tive republic, sored 
‘8 Balia of Ten, 
of ite own, and, for the first 





PITTSBURG LANDING. 


years, « Pisan 
All this was aie ote 
rahe gr of the King of Preece Fees the prom- 

of his protection. But when he passed on to 
Florence, and was faced there by the resolute 
Capponi, he signed a treaty in which he promised 

isa to Florence when he returned 

from Naples. He returned from Naples the 
next summer (1495), bard pressed and retreatin, 
from his recent triumphs, and halted with 
army at Pisa. There the tears and distress of 
the friendly Pisans moved even his soldiers to 
cry out in protestation against the surrender of 
the city to its former poems Charles com- 
promised by a new treaty with the Florentines, 
ae agreeing to deliver Pisa to them, but stip- 
ulating that they should place their old rivals on 
equal terms with themselves, in commerce and 
in civil rights But Entragues, the French gov- 
ernor whom Charles had left in command at 
Pisa, with a small gurrison, refused to carry out 
the treaty He asalated the Pisans in expel 
a force with which the Duke of Milan attemp! 
to secure the city, and then, on the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1496, he delivered the citadet which he held 
into the hands of the Pisan signory. “ During 
thirteen years from this date the shifting for- 
tunes, the greeds and jealousies of the great 
Ttalian cities, fostered an artificial liberty in 
Pisa. Thrown like a ball from Milan to Venice, 
Venice to Maximilian, Max again to Venice, and 
thence to Cesar Borgia, the unhappy Republic 
described the whole circle of desperate pee 
agonized courage, misery, poverty, cunning, 
and betrayal pa M F. Robinson. The End 
the Middle Ages: The French at Pisa.—In 1 
the Pisans, reduced to the last extremity by the 
obstinate siege which the Florentines had main- 
tained, and sold by the French and Spaniards, 
who took pay from Florence (see Venice: A. D. 
1508-1509) for abandoning their cause, speed 
their gates to the Florent by ar Na- 
pier, ntine History, dk. 2, ch. 8 (0. 4). 

‘Auso ix: T. A. Trollope, Hist. of the Com- 
monwealth of Florence, bk. 8, ch. 6 and bk. 9, ch. 
1-10. 

A. D. 1512,.—The attem 
a Council by Louis XII. of 
A D. 1510-1518. 


—— 
PISISTRATIDZ:, The, See Armens: B. 0. 
560-510. 


time in it and eight! 


convocation of 
rance, See Irany: 


PISTICS, See Grosttcs. 

PIT RIVER INDIAN: 
can Aporigines: Mopocs, 

PITHECUSA.—The ancient name of the 
island of Ischia. 

PITHOM, the store city. 
Route or Tne Exopus. 

PITT, William (Lord Chatham).—The ad- 
ministration of. Sec ExaLanp: D. 1757 
1760; 1760-1763; and 1765-1768. ....The Amer- 
ican Revolution. See Unrrep Sratss or Aw: 
A. D. 1775 (Jaxnuany—Manrca). 

PITT, William (the Younger). The Ad- 
ministration of. See EncLaxp: A. D. 1788- 
1787, to 1801-1806, 

PITTI PALACE, The ofthe, See 
Frorexce: A. D. ets 

PITTSBURG LANDING, OR SHILOH, 
Battle of. Unrrep States or Au.: A. D. 
1862 (Fesevany—Apri.: Taxnzsars). 


The. Seo Amunt- 


See Jews: Tam 
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PITTSBURGH. 


PITTSBURGH: A. D. 1754.—Fort Du- 
quesne built by the French, See Onto (VAL- 
Ley): A. D. 1754 

A. D. 1758.—Fort Duquesne abandoned by 
the French, sceupled by the English, and 
oon ed in honor of Pitt. See Canava: A. D. 

58. 

A. D. 1763.—Siege of Fort Pitt by the In- 
dians.—Bouquet’s relieving expedition. See 
Pontrac’s War 

‘A. D. 1794.—The Whiskey Insurrection. 
Bee Pennsynvwia A D_ 1794. 

A. D. 1877,.—Railway Riots.—A passionate 
and wide spread strike of railway employees, tn 
July, 1877, led to Berce riots in several parts of 
the country, but nowhere else so seriously as at 
Pittsburgh There some two thousand freight 
cars, besides ware-houses, machine shops, aud 
other property, to the estimated value of 
$10,000,000, were pillaged or burnt, with heavy 
Joss of life i the conflicts that occurred 


paca Sane 
PIUS IL, Pope, A 1) 1458-1464 
IIL, Pope, 1503, September to October . 
Pius [V., Pope, 1559-1565 Pius V , Pope, 
1580-1572... Pans VI., Pope, 1775-1799 
Pius VII., Pope, 190-1823 Pius VIIL, 
Pope, 1829-1834) Pius IX., Pope, 1846-1878 
IUTES, PAH UTES, &c. See AMERICAN 
Apontioryes, SihostoNFAN FAMILY 
PIZARRO, Francisco: Discovery and con- 
quest of Peru. Sec Amertwa A D 1524-1528; 
and Peru A D 1528-1531, and 1531-1533 
PLACARDS OF CHARLES V., The. 
See Neruertanps A D. 1521-1555 


PLACENTIA (modern Piacenza): The 
Roman colony.—Its capture by the Gauls. 
Bee Rome, BC 295-.91 

. C. 49.—Mutiny of Cxsar’s Legions. Sec 
Rowe: °C 49, 


A. D. 270.—Defeat of the Alemanni. See 
Avemanni: A D 270 

xq4th Century.—Under the tyranny of the 
Visconti. See Mu.axn A.D 1277-1447. 

A. D. 1513.—Conquest by Pope Julius II. 
Bee Irary: AD, 1510-1513 

A. D. 1515.—Restored to the duchy of 
Milan, and with it to the king of France. See 
area A.D rey abs by the P Be. 

. D, 1§21.—Retaken by the Pope. See 

France: 2D 1520-1528 e 

A. D. 1545-1592.—Union with Parma in the 
duchy created for the House of Farnese See 
Panwa: A. D. 1545-1592. 

A.D. 1725.—Reversion of the duchy pledged 
fake Infant of Spain. See Spain: A. B: the 

A. D. 1735 Restored to Austria. See 
wD. i746-—Given up by the Spani 

. D. 1746.- iven uj the ards, 

Bee Itaty fa Dd. 1740-1787. ae 

A Dz 1805.—The duchy declared a depen- 
ey of France. Sce France: A. D. 1 


A. D, 1824.—The duchy conferred on Marie 
Louise, the ex-empress of Napoleon. See 
France: A. D. 1814 (Manos—Arniz). 


PLACILLA, Battle of Seo Cure 
ap tsesctean, tte oF (3899). ; 

PLACITUM.—PLAID, See Paniaascent 
or Panis. 
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PLAGUE.—PESTILENCE.— EPIDEM- 
ICS: B. C. 466-463.—At Rome.—See Rome: 
B. C. 466-468. 

B. C. 431-429.—At Athens. See AruEns: 
B ae ee R 4 

. C. 405-375.— Repeated ravages among 
the Carthaginens,—" Within the space of less 
than thirty years [from BC, 405] we read of 
four distinct epidemic distempers, each of 
frightful severity, as having afflicted Carthage 
and her armes in Sicily, without touchin, 
either Syracuse or the Sicilian Greeks — Sucl 
epidemics were the most irresistible of all ene 
mies to the Carthaginians,” GQ Grote, List of 
Greece, pt 2, ch 88 

A. D. 78-266.—Plague after the destruction 
of Herculaneum Pompei:.— Plagues of 
Orosius, Antoninus, and Cyprian.—" On the 
cessation of the cruption of Vesuvius which 
began on the 23d of August, A D 78, and which 
buried Herculaneum, Stab and Pompeii in 
ashes, there arose. a destructive plague, 
which for many days in succession slew 10,000 
men daily" The plague of Urosins (so called 
because Orosing, who wrote in the Sth century, 
described it most fully) began in the year A 
125 It was attributed to immense masses of 
grasshoppers which were swept by the winds, 
that year, from Africa into the Mediterranean 
Sea, and which were cast bach by the waves to 
putrefy in heaps on the shore ‘In Numudia, 
where at that time Micipsa was king, 800,006 
men perished, while in the region which lies most 
contiguous to the sea shore of Carthage and 
Utica, more than 200,000 are said to have been 
cut down In the city of Utena itself, 80,000 
soldiers, who had been ordered here for the de- 
fence of all Africa, were destroyed.’ . . . The 
plague of Antoninus (A D 164-180) visited the 
whole Roman Empire, from its most eastern to 
its extreme western boundaries, beginning at the 
former, and spreading thence by means of the 
troops who returned from putting down a rebel- 
lion in Syria In the year 166 it broke out for 
the first time in Rome, and returned again in the 
year 168... . The plague depopulated entire 
cities aud districts, so that forests sprung up in 
places before Sohabited In ite last ear it 
8 rs to have again with especial fury, 
oo that in Rome a . 2500 men ‘tien died ine 
single day. With regard to the character of this 
plague, it has been cousilered somettmes small- 
pox, sometimes  pekectial typhus, and again the 
bubo-plague. The third soca et ue, that 
of Cyprian, raged about A, D. 251-386... . 
For a long time 500 died a day in Rome... . 
After its disappearance aly was almost deserted. 
. . « It has been assumed that this plague should 
be considered either a true bubo- magus, or small- 

x."—J. H. Baas, Outlines of the Ui 

fedicine, pp. 189-190.—‘' Niebubr has exp 
the opinion that ‘the ancient world never recov- 
ered from the blow {inflicted upon it by the Plague 
which visited it in the reign of M. Aurelius.’ ”— 
C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch, 68, foot 


note. 

Azso In: P. B. Watson, Marcus Auroive An- 

RD es 4 —-During the reign of Justin- 

ian" Tito fetal oouse Which iepopusted the 

Bret Jrpenred a the nelghboushond of Peteara, 
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betwean the Serbonian bog eax the eastern ohsa- 
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nel of the Nile. From thence, tracing as it were 
a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the 
west, along the coast of Africa, and over the con- 
tinent of Europe. In the spring of the second 
year, Sorenson, during three or four 
months, was visited by the pestilence; and Pro- 
copius, who observed its progress and symptoms 
with the eyes of a physician, has emulated the 
akill and diligeuce of Thucydides in the descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athens ... The fever 
was often accompanied with lethargy or delirium; 
the bodies of the sick were covered with black 
ustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of imme- 
inte death; and in the constitutions too feeble to 
roduce un eruption, the vomiting of blood was 
followed by a mortification of the bowels 





Youth was the most perilous season, and the j 


female sex was less susceptible than the male 
... Tt was not ull the end of a culamitons 
period of fifty-two years [AD 542-594) that 








munkind recovered their health, or the air re- | 


sumed its pure and salubrions quality 
During three months, five and at length ten 
thousand persons died euch day at Coustantino- 
ple,... many cities of the cust were lett va 
cant; . . . in several districts of Italy the har 
vest and the vintage withered on the ground, 
‘The triple scourge of war, pein and fam 
ine, afliicted the subjects of Justinian; and Ins 
reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of the 
human species, which has never been repaired 
in some of the fairest countnes of the globe "— 
E Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ch, 433 
‘Atao ww: T. Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invuders, 
bk. 5, ch 17.—J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Later 
Roman Emre, bk. 4, ch 6 (r 1) 
6-13th Centuries.—Spread of Small-pox.— 
“Nothing is known of the ongin of small pox, 
but it appears to have come originally from the 
East, and to have been known in China and Hin- 
dostan from time immemorial. . . . ‘It seems to 
have reached Constantinople by way of Exypt 
about the year 569.’ From Constantinople it 
spread gradually over the whole of Europe, 
reaching England about the middle of the 13th 
century,"—Ik. Rollo, Hpidemics, Plagues, and 
Fevers, p. 271. 
‘A. D. 744-748.—The world-wide pestilence. 
—‘‘One great calamity in the age of Coustantine 
the Byzantine emperor Constantine V., called 
pronymus], appears to have travelled over the 
whole habitable world; this was the great pesti- 
lence, which made its appearance in the Byzan- 
tine empire as early as 745. It had previously 
carried off a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of Bye, and the Caliph Yezid III. perished 
of the disease in 744. From Syria it visited 
Eaypt and Africa, from whence it passed into 
ty. After making great ravages in Sicily 
and Calabria, it apnea to Greece; and at Inst, in 
the year 747, it broke out with terrible violence 
in Constantinople, then probably the most popu- 
Jou city in the universe. It was supposed to 
have been introduced, and dispersed through 
countries, by the Venetian and Greek 
ilps employed in ‘ing on a contraband trade 
in slaves with the Mohammedan nations, and it 
hi 
‘ai cereal ‘the dete 
at the ond of 8 
capital Posey an 
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of new inhabitants. To fill up the void caused 
by the scourge, Constantine induced many Greek 
families from the continent and the islands to 
emigrate to Constantinople.”"—G. Finlay, Hist. 
of the Byzantine Empire, from 716 to 1057, bk, 1, 
ch. 1, sect, 3. 

A. D, 1348-1351.—The Black Death. Sce 
Biack Deatu; also, Exoianp: A. D 1848-1349. 

A.D. 1360-1363." The Children's Plague. 
—*"The peuce of Brétigni [England and France, 
A. D, 1360], like the capture of Calais, was fol- 
lowed by a pestilence that turned the national 
rejoicings into mourning. But the ‘Children’s 
Plague,’ as it was called, from the fact that it 
‘was most deadly to the young, was fortunately 
nota returnof the Black Death, and did not ap- 
proach it in its effects It numbered, however, 
Uhree prelates and the Duke of Lancaster among 
its ms, and caused such suxiety in London 
that the courts of law were adjourned from May 
to October France felt the scourge more 
severely. It ravaged the country for three years, 
and was especially fatal at Paris and at Avignon. 
Tn Ireland, where the pestilence lingered on into 
the next year, md proved very deadly, it was 
mistaken for scrofula, a circumstance which 
lands and 
Pearson, Eng Hist. in the 








14th Century, ch 7 
A. D. 1374.—The Dancing Mania.—‘The 
effects of the Black Death had not yet subsided, 
and the graves of millions of its victims were 
closed, when a strange delusion arose in 
y Tt was a convulsion which in the 
most exiraordinary manner infuriated the human 
frame, and excited the astonishment of contem- 
poranes for more than two centuries, since which 
time it has never reappeared. It was called the 
dance of St John or of St. Vitus, on account of 
the Bacebuntic leaps by which it was character- 
ized, and which gave to those affected, whilst 
performing their wild dunce, and screaming and 
foaming with fury, all the appearance of persons 
possessed It did not remain confined to par- 
ticular localities, but was propagated by ‘the 
sight of the sufferers, like a demoniacal epidemic, 
over the whole of Germany and the neighbouring 
countries to the north-west, which were already 
prepared for its reception by the prevailin; 
opinions of the times So early as the year 187: 
assemblages of men and women were seen at 
‘Aix-la-Chapelle who had come out of Germany, 
and who, united by one common delusion, ex- 
hibited to the public both in the streets and in 
the churches the following strange spectacle. 
They formed circles hand in hand, and appearing 
to have lost all control over their senses, con- 
tinued dancing, regardless of the by-standera, 
for hours together in wild delirium, until at 
length they fell to the ground in a state of ex- 
haustion. They then complained of extreme op- 
pression, and groaned as if in the agonies of 
death, uutil they were swathed in cloths, bound 
tightly round their waists, upon which they 
again recovered, and remained free from com- 
pluint until the next attack. This practice of 
swathing was resorted to on account of the 
tympany which followed these spasmodic rav- 
ings, but the by-standers frequently relieved 
pavlents in a less artificial manner, by thumplag 
and trampling upon the parts affected. hi 
dancing they neither saw nor heard, being in- 
through the 





influx | sensible to external impressions 
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senses, but were haunted by visions, their fan- 
cies conjuring up spirits whose names the} 
shrieked out; and some of them afterwards 
asserted that they felt as if they had been im- 
mersed in a stream of blood, which obliged them 
to leap so high Where the disease was 
completely developed, the attack commenced 
with epileptic convulsions Those affected fell 
to the ground senseless, panting and labourin, 
for breath They foamed at the mouth, an 
suddenly springing up began their dance amidst 
strange contortions Yet the malady doubtless 
made its appearance very variously, and was 
modified by temporary or local circumstances 
. It was but a few months ere this demoni- 
acal disease had spread from Aix-la Chapelle, 
where it appeared in July, over the neighbour 
ing Netherlands In Liege, Utrecht, Tongres, 
‘and many other towns of Belgium, the dancets 
appeared with garlands in their hair, and their 
waists girt with cloths, that they might, as soon 
as the paroxysm was over, receive immediate re 
hef on the attack of thetympany This bandage 
was, by the insertion of a stick, easily twisted 
tight: many, however, obtained more relief from 
kichs and blows, which they tound numbers of 
persons ready to administer Afew months 
after this dancing malady had made its appear 
ance at Aix-la-Chapelle, it broke out at Cologue, 
where the number of those amounted 
to more than five hundred, and about the same 
time at Metz, the streets of which place are said 
to have been filled with eleven hundred dancers 
Peasants left their ploughs mechanics their 
workshops, housewives their domestic duties, to 
join the wild revels, und this rich commercial 
city became the scene of the most ruinous disor- 
der... The dancing mania of the yeur 1374 
was, in fact, no new disease, but a phenomenon 
well known in the middle ages, of which many 
sondrogs seartes ee i ree in 
among the people ”. "Hecker, Epidemsc 
of the "Midale Apes 1 The Danesng Mania, ch. 1. 
A.D, ra8s-tg93.—The Sweating Sickness 
in England.—Plague, Small-pox and Gripe 
in Eampe: For centunes no infection 
visited England, which in fearful rapidity and 
malij cy could be compared with the ‘sudor 
Anglicug,” as it was at first called, from the no- 
tion that its attacks were confined to English- 
men. People sitting at dinner, in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and spirits, were seized with it 
and died before the next morning. An open 
window, accidental contact in the streets, chil- 
dren playing before the door, a beggar knocking 
at the rich man’s gate, might disseminate the in- 
fection, and a whole family would be decimated 
in a few hours without hope or remedy. Houses 
and villages were deserted. ... Dr. Caius, a 
physician who had studied the disease under its 
various aspects, gives the following account of 
ite ap] : ‘In the year of our Lord God 
1485, shortly after the 7th day of Aug at 
which time King Henry VIL arrived at ford 
in Wales out of France, and in the first year of 
his reign, there chanced 8 disease am the 
people ng tie rest of that month and all Bep- 
tember, which for the sudden sharpness and un- 
wont cruelness passed the pestilence. For this 
commonly giveth in four, often seven, sometime 
eleven and sometime fourteen 
days, respite to whom it vexeth. But that im- 
mediately killed some in opening their windows, 
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some in playing with children in their street 
doors, some {n one hour, many in two, it destroy- 
ed. . . . This disease, because it most did stand 
in sweating from the beginning ‘until the end- 
ing, was called here The Sweating Sickness; and 
because it first began in England, it was named 
in other countries The English Sweat.’ 

the same authority we learn that it appeared io 
1506, again in 117 from July to the middle 
of December, then in 1528 It commenced with 
a fever, followed by strong internal struggles of 
nature, causing sweat . It was attended 
with sharp pains in the back, shoulders and ex- 
tremitics, and then attacked the liver. . . . It 
never entered Scotland In Calais, Antwerp and 
Brabant it generally singled out English rest- 
dents and visitors a consequence of the 
pecullarty ‘of the disease in thus singling out 
Englishmen, and those of @ richer dict and more 
sanguine temperament various speculations were 
set afloat as to its origin and its best mode of 
cure Erasmus attributed 1t to bad houses and 
bad ventilation, to the clay floors, the unchanged 
and festering rushes with which the rooms were 
strewn, and the putrid offal, bones and filth 
which reeked and rotted together in the unswept 
and unwashed dining halls und chambers "— 
JS Brewer, Kergn of Henry VIIT, 0 1, ch 8. 
—See, also, SWEATING Sickness —‘In the 
middle of the 16th century the Enghsh sweating 
sickness disappeared from the list of epidemic 
diseases On the other hand, the plague, during 
the whole 16th century, prevailed more generally, 
and in places more fuially, than ever before . . . 
In 1500-1507 it raged in Germany, Italy, and 
Holland, in 1528 in Upper Italy, 1534 in Southern 
France, 1562-1568 pretty generally throughout 
Europe —. The disease prevailed again in 
1591 It is characteristic of the improvement in 
the art of observation of this century that the 
plague was declared contagious and portable, 
and accordingly measures of isolation and disin- 
fection were put in force agafust it, though with- 
out proving in any degree effectual With a 
view to disinfection, horn, gunpowder, arsenic 
with sulpbur or straw moistened with wine, etc., 
‘were burned in the streets, Small-pox (first 
observed or described in Germany in 1493) and 
measles, whose specific nature was still unknown 
to the physicians of the West, likewise appeared 
in the 16th century ... The Grippe iaduens, 
for the first time recognizable with certainty as 
such, showed itself in the year 1510, avd spread 
over all Europe. A second epidemic, beginning 
in 1557, was less widely extended. On the 
other hand, in 1580 and 1598 it became ggain 
pandemic, while in 15@{ Germany alone was 
visited.”—J. H. Baas, Outlines of the History of 


. 438-489, 
J. F. Hecker, 








Also IN- 


18th Century.—The more serions epidemics, 
—‘' The bubo-plague, ‘the disease of barbarism’ 
and especially of declining nations, in the 18th 
century still often roachod the north of Burops, 
though it maintained its chief focus and head- 
quarters in the south-west [south-east], Thus 
from 1708 forward, as the result of the Russo- 
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800,000 human beings died in East Prussia in 
spite of the intense cold, and in Dantzic alone 
more than 30,000. Obliquing to the west, the 
plague reached Styria and Bohemia, and was 
carried by a ship to Regensburg in 1714, but by 
means of strict quarantine regulations was pre- 
vented from spreading to the rest of Germany. 
A hurricane swept the disease, as it were, out of 
all Europe. Yet six years later it sprearey 
anew with devastating force in southern France” 
and was recurrent at intervals, in different parts 
of the continent, throughout the century. ‘ Epi- 
demics of typhus fever . . . showed themselves 
at the beginning of the century in small num- 
bers, but disappeared before the plague... . 
‘The first description of typhoid fever— under 
the designation of ‘Schleimfieber’ (morbus 
Taucomus) — sD eared in the 18th century... . 
Malaria in tho last century still gave rise to great 
epidemics. Of course all the conditions of life 
favored its prevalence... . La Grippe (influ- 
enza) appeared as a pandemic throughout almost 
all Enrope in the years 1709, 1729, 1732, 1742, 
and 1788; in almost all America in 1732, 1787, 
1751, 1772, 1781, and 1798; throughout the east- 
ern hemisphere in 1781, and in the entire western 
hemisphere in 1761 and'1789; throughout Europe 
and America in 1767. It prevailed as an epi- 
demic in France in the years 1737, 1775, and 
1779; in England in 1758 and 1775, and in Gere 
many in 1800... . Diphtheria, which in the 
17th century had showed itself almost ex- 
clusively in Spain and Italy, was observed dur- 
ing the 18th in all parts of the world... . 
Small pox had attained general diffusion... . 
Scarlet fever, first observed in the 17th century, 
had already gained wide diffusion. . . . Yellow 
fever, first recognized in the 16th century, and 
mentioned occasionally in the 17th, appeared 
with great frequency in the 18th century, but 
was mostly confined, as at a later period, to 
America”"—J_H. Baas, Outlines of the History of 
Medicine, pp. 127-730 

roth Century.—The visitations of Asiatic 
Cholera.— Cholera “has its origin in Asia, where 
{te ravages are as great as those of yellow fever 
in America. It is endemic or permanent in the 
Ganges delta, whence it gencrally spreads every 
year over India. Jt was not known in Europe 
until the beginning of the century; but since 
that time wehave had six succeasive visitations 
«+.» In 1817 there was a violent outbreak of 
cholera at Jessore, India, Thence it spread to 
the Malay Islands, and to Bourbon (1819); to 
China and Persia (1821); to Russia in Europe, 
and especially to &t. Petersburg and Moscow 
(1880). In the following year it overran Poland, 
Germany, and England {thence in 1882 to Ireland 
and America], and first a) red in Paris on 
January 6, 1882... . In the cholera pur- 
sued the same route. Coming overland from 
Indias through Russia, it appeared in Paris on 
March 17, and lasted until October. In 1853, 




















cholera, coming by this route, was less 
fatal in, +. although it Insted for’ « lon 
time — from November, 1858, to December, 1 


‘The three last epidemics, 1865, 1878, aud 1884, 
iri; Same by the Mediterranean Sea.”—E. L. 

» Rerments and Moulds, ch. 
$ sot. 8.—A seventh visitation of cholera in 
ote nore ee nous on ae 
e was from njab, throu; * 
iotan and Perea Into Ramla aud across te fedi- 
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terranean to Southern France. Late in the 
summer the epidemic appeared in various parts 
of Austria and Germany and was frightfull: 
virulent in the city of Hamburg. In England it 
was confined by excellent regulations to narrow 
limits. Crossing the Atlantic late in August, it 
was arrested at the harbor of New York, by haif- 
barbarous but effectual measures of quarantine, 
and gained no footing ‘ia America,—Appleton’s 
Annual Oy ia, 1 

Aso iN: C, Macnamara, History of Asiatic 
Chulera,—A. Stillé, Cholera, pp. 15-81. 

—-— 


PLAID. — PLACITUM. — PLAIDS DE 
LA PORTE. See PARLIAMENT oF Panis, and 
Franck A_D. 1226-1270. 

PLAIN, OR MARAIS, The Party of the. 
See Franck : A. D_ 1792 (SerTemBeR—Nov.). 

PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. See AsRanaM, 
PLAINS OF. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, The. See Inn- 
ianp> A. D. 1886 
PLANTAGENETS, The. See EXGLAND: 


A. D 1154-1189;-and Ansou; 

COUNTY. 

inne Battle of. See Inpia: A. D. 
By 


eegeas 


PLAT A:A.—Platea, one of the cities of the 
Beotian federation in ancient Greece, under the 
headship of Thebes, was ill-used by the latter 
and claimed and received the protection of 
Athens. This provoked the deep-seated and en- 
during enmity of Thebes and Beotia in general 
towards Athens, while the alliance of the Athen- 
ians and Plateans was lasting and faithful.—@. 
Grote, Ihat of Greece, pt 2, ch. 81. 

B. C. 490.—Help to Athens at Marathon. 
See Grerce: B. C. 490. 

B. C. 479.—Decisive overthrow of the Per- 
sians. See Greece: B. C. 479. 

B. C. 431.—Surprise of.—The first act in the 
Peloponnesian War (BC. 481) was the surprising 
of the city of Platea, the one ally of Athens in 
Berotia, by a small force from her near neighbor 
and deadly enemy, Thebes. The Thebans were 
admitted by treachery at night and thought 
themselves in possession of the town. But the 
Plateeans rallied before daybreak and turned the 
tables upon the foe. Not one of the Thebans 
escaped. Sec Grerce: B. C. 432-481. 

B.C. 429- i 
tion by the Peloponnesians. 
B. 29-427. 





‘REATION OF THE 








B.C. 335 Renters tion by Alexander. See 

Greece: BC. 336-335. 
—— 

PLATE RIVER, Discovery of the. See 
Paraguay: A. D 1515-1557. 

PLATE RIVER, Provinces of the. See 
Aroentine Repusiic: A. D. 1806-1820. 

PLATO, and the Schools of Athens, See 


Acapemy; also Epucation, ANCIENT: GREEK. 
PLATTSBURG, Battle of See Unrrap 

Srares or Am : A. D. 1814 (SaPrexugr). 
PLAUTIO-PAPIRIAN LAW, The. See 


Rome: RC. . 

PLEASANT HILL, Battle of. See Unrrep 
States or Am: A. D. 1864 (Mance—Mar: 
‘Lourstana). 

—— 


PLEBEIANS, OR PLEBS, Roman.—“ We 
are now prepared to understand the origin of & 
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distinct body of people which grew up alongside 
of the Fatridianeot tbe Roman state during the 
latter part of the regal period and nfter its close. 
"These were the plebeiuns (plebs, * the crowd,’ cf. 
‘pleo,' to fill) whe dwelt in the Roman territory 
both within and without the walls of the city. 
They did not belong to the old clans which 
formed the three original tribes, nor did they 
have any real or pretende@ kinship with them, 
nor, for thut matter, with one another, except 
within the ordinary limits of nature. They 
were, at the outset, simply an ill-assorted mass 
of residents, entirely outside of the orderly ar- 
rangement which we have described, There 
were three sources of this multitude: I. When 
the city grew strong enough, it began to extend 
its boundaries, and first at the expense of the 
cantons nearest it, between the Tiber and the 
Anio. When Rome conquered a canton, she de- 
stroyed the walls of its citadel. Its inhabitants 
were sometimes permitted to occupy their vil- 
Jages as before, and sometimes were removed to 
Rome. In either case, Rome was henceforth to 
be their place of meeting and refuge, and they 
themselves, instead of being reduced to the con 
dition uf slaves, were attached to the state as 
non-citizens, II. The relation of guest-friend. 
ship 80 called, in ancient times, could be entered 
into between individuals with their families and 
descendants, and also between individuals and a 
state, or between two states. Provision for such 
guest-friendship was undoubtedly made in the 
treaties which bound together Rome on the one 
side and the various independent cities of its 
neighborhood on the other... . The commer- 
cial advantages of Rome's situation attracted to 
it, in the course of time, a great many men fi 
the Latin cities in the vicinity, who remai 
tmanently settled there without acquiring 
man citizenship. II}. A third constituent 
element of the ‘plebs’ was formed by the clients 
(‘the listeners,’ ‘cluere’) [see CLIENTes]. . . . 
In the beginning of the long struggle between 
the patricians and plebeians, the clients are repre- 
eented as having sided with the former... . 
Afterward, when the lapse of time had weakened 
their sense of dependence on their patrons, they 
became, as a body, identified with the plebeians.” 
—A. Tighe, Development of the Roman Conatitu- 
tion, ch. 8.—Originully having no political rights, 
the Roman plebeians were forced to content 
themselves with the privilege they enjoyed of 
engaging in trade at Rome and acquiring prop- 
erty of theirown. But as in time they grew to 
outnumber the patricians, while they rivalled 
the latter in wealth, they struggled with success 
for a share in the government and for other 
rights of citizenship. In the end, political power 
over to them entirely, and the 
constitution became almost purely democratic, 
before it perished in sae ead revolution, giv- 
ing way to steele . G. Liddell, Hist. of 
Aigo ms: B. G. Niebuhr, Let's on Hist, 
Bome, bk. 4, ch, 2. v 
Secessions of the Plebs. Sce Szcrsstons oF 
















THE Roman PuEss, 
PLEBISCITA.— Reso} ious assed the 
— lu 
Roman plebcians in their Comit Tribus, or 


Assembly of the Tri were called ** plebiacita.” 
foo Howe: BG. @a4Tie te modes Pose 


‘tke term “‘ plebiscite” has been applied tox gen- 
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eral vote of the people, taken Mie some single 
westion, like that of the establishment of 

econd Empire. See Franom: A. D. 1851-1852; 
also, REFERENDUM. 

PLESWITZ, Armistice of. See Germany: 
A.D. 1818 (May—Avaven). 

PLEVNA, Siege and capture of. See Turks: 
A.D. 1877-1878. 

PLOW PATENT, The. Sce Marne: A.D. 
1629-1631; anct 1643-1677. 

PLOWDEN'S COUNTY PALATINE, 
See New Anion. 

PLUVIOSE, The month. See Franoz: 
A. D. 1793 (Ocrosen) THE NEW REPUBLICAN 
CALENDAR. 

— 

PLYMOUTH, M: A.D. 1605.—Visited 
by Champlain, and the harbor named Port St. 
Louis. dee Canapa: A, D. 1603-1605. 

A. D. 1620.— Landing of the Pilgrims.— 
Foandiag of the Colony. See Massaciuserrs: 
A. D. 1620, and after. 












PLYMOUTH, N C.: A. D. 1864,—Capture 
and recapture. Unsrrep States or AM.: 
A.D. 1864 (Arrn.—May: Nowtir Caroutna), 
and (Ocrouen: Norrt Canoutna). 

—-— 
PLYMOUTH COMPANY: Formation. 
eSee Vinainta: A. D, 1606-1607; and Marne: 
‘A. D._1607-1608, 











Unsuccessful 


undertakings 
John Smith. 


See America; 





; ptai 
A. D. 1614-1615. 
A.D. 1620—Merged in the Council for 


New England. See New Enotanp: A. D. 
1620-1623. 
age! 
PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, The.—" The 


rise [in England and Ireland] ef Plymouth 
Brotherism was ulmost. contemporaneous with 
that of Tractarianism (about 1830]... . In both 
cases there was a dissatisfaction with the state 
of spiritual life, and a longing for something 
more real, more elevated in tone, more practical 
in results. . . . A few men with spiritual affini- 
tics, desiring a religious fellowship which the} 
could not find in the ordinary services of their 
Church, grouped themselves in small companies 
and held periodical mevtings for the study of 
the Scriptures, for Christian conference, and for 
prayer, From the very beginning the move: 
ment had attractions for devout men of high 
social position and some culture. Mr. Darby, 
who was one of the leading spirita in Dublin, 
... Was originally a curate of the Church of 
Treland. Mr. Bena W. Newton, who was 
one of the principal members of the similar sori- 
ety in Plymouth, which has given its name to 
the movement, was a fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Dr. Tregelies, another of the Plymouth 
company, was a distinguished Biblical echolar. 
sein The, Brethren despise culture, and yet apart 
from men of culture it is hard to see bow the 
Rogers: The Cure Byetems af npltet € the 
Ts, 6 
19th Century, lect. 10. 
Piet TH ROCK. Sec MassacrruserTs: 
PNYX, The.—‘''The place of meeting {of the 
Lyrece assemblies of the p 
thens] in earlier times is stated to are nese. in 
the ; 4m the historical: petiod. the people 
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met there only to vote on proposals of ostracism, 
at other times assembling in the so-called Payx. 
As regards the position of this latter, a point 
which quite recently has become a matter of 
considerabie dispute, the indications given by 
the ancient authorities appear to settle this mucl 
aL idles with certainty, that it was in the 
neighbourhood of the market, and that of the 
streets running out of the market one led only 
into the Pnyx"—G F Schémann, Antig of 
Greece: The State, pt 8, ch. 3 —'* The Poyx was 
an artificial platform on the north eustern side of 
one of the rocky heights which enciicled Athens 
‘on the west, and along the crest of which is still 
traced the ancient enclosure of the Asty"” At 
one angle rose the celebrated bema, or pulpit, a 
quadrangular projection of the rock, cleven feet 
broad. "The area of the platform was capable 
of containing between 7000 und 8000 persons, 
allowing a square yard to each "—W M Leake, 
Topography of Athans, app. 11. See, also, AGORA 

POCAHONTAS. See Viroinia A. DD 
1607-1610 ; and 1609-1616. 

POCKET BOROUGHS. Sce ENGLAND 
A.D. 1830 

PODESTAS.—* About the end of the 12th 
century a new and singular species of magistracy 
was introduced into the Lombard erties During 
the tyranny of Frederic I [Frederick Barbarossa} 
he had appointed officers of his own, called po, 
destas, instead of the elective consuls It is 
remarkable that this memorial of despouc power 
should not have excited insuperable alarm and 
disgust in the free ublics But, on the con 
trary, they almost universally, after the peace of 
Constance, revived an office which had been ub- 
rogated when they first rose in rebellion against 
Frederic. From experience, as we must presume, 
of the partiality which their domestic factions 
carried into the administration of justice, it be- 
came a general practice to elect, by the name of 
podesta, a citizen of some neighbouring state as 
their general, their cnminal judge, and preserver 
of the peace. . . The podesta was sometimes 
chosen in n general assembly, somotimes by a se- 
lect number of citizens. His office was annual, 
though prolonged in peculiar emergencies. He 
was fnvariably ‘a man of noble family, even in 
those cities which excluded their own nobility 
from any share in the government. He received 
# fixed salary, and was compelled to remain in 
the city after the expiration of his office for the 
Purpose of answering such charges as might be 
adduced against his conduct, Ie could neither 
marry a native of the city, nor have any relation 
resident within the district, nor even, so great 
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was their jealousy, eat or drink in the house of 
any citizen, The authority of these foreign 
jistrates was not by any means alike in all 
cities In some he seems to have superseded the 
consuls, and commanded the armies in war In 
others, a8 Milan and Florence, his uuthority was 
merely judicial.”—H. Hallam, The Middle Ages, 
ch. 8, pt 1 (0. 1). 
PODIEBRAD, George. King of Bohemia, 
A_D 1458-1471. 
POETS LAUREATE, English. Sec Lav- 
BEATE, Encuish Ports. 
POINT PLEASANT, Battle of. See Onto 
(Vauuey): AD 1774. 
POISSY, The Colloqny at. See France: 
A. D, 1560-1563. 
—— 


POITIERS: Original names.— Limonum, a 
town of the Gauls, ucquired later the name of 
Pictavi, which has become in modern times Poi- 
tiers 

A.D. 1 —Siege by the Huguenots, See 
Fanee aD 1508. 340, = 

a 

POITIERS, Battle of — A battle was fought 
September 19, 1356, acar the city of Poitiers, in 
France, by the English, under the “Black Prince,” 
the famous son of Edward IIL, with the French 
commanded personally by their king, John IL 
‘The advantage 12 numbers was on the side of the 
French, but the position of the English was in 
their favor, inasmuch as it gave little opportu- 
nity to the cavalry of the French, which was 
their strongest arm The English archers won 
the day, 43 in so many other battles of that age. 
The French were sorely beaten and their king 
was taken prisoner —Froissart, Chronicles, (tr. 
by Johnes), bh 1, ch 157-166 —See France: 
A_D 1337-1360. 

POITIERS, Edict of. 
1577-1578 


Sce France: A. D. 





meng 

POITOU: Origin of the name. See Pro- 
TONES. 

The rise of the Counts. See TouLouse: 10- 
Lira CenTURiEs 

The Counts become Dukes of Aquitaine or 
Guienne. See AguiTaine, A. D. 884-1151. 

=e. 

POKANOKETS, OR WAMPANOAGS, 
The, See Ruopt Isvanv: A D. 1636, AMent- 
can Avoricrnes. Aroonguian Fantty; New 
Exauanp: A D 1674-1675, 1675, 1676-1678, 

POLA, Naval battle of (1379). See Venice: 
A. D, 1378-1879. 


POLAND. 


The Name.— ‘The word Pole is not older 
than the tenth century, aud seems to have been 
originally applied, aot so much to the people as 
to region they inhabited; ‘polsku’ in the 
Slexonte,toagae signifying a level tleld or plain.” 
—8. A. Dunham, Hest, of Poland, int: 

‘The ancestors of the race. Seo Lyaians. 
Beginnings of national existence.—‘The 
Poles were @ nation whose namo does not occur 
aintory before the middie of the tenth contury 
Christiani iret imations 
iat We have mogasding te people. Mieczislaus 


BE 





er Miceslaus] I, the first duke or prince of the 
oles of whom we possess any authentic accounts, 
embraced Christianity (966) at the solicitation of 
his spouse, Dambrowka, r of Boleslaus IL, 
duke of Bohemia. Shortly after, the firat bish- 
opric in Poland, that of Posen, was founded by 
Otho the Great. Christianity did_not, however, 
tame the ferocious habits of the Poles, who re- 
mained for a loug time without the least progress 
‘rreched us nt of Boheme: sutected the rant 
wretched as that o! sul the great 
body of the nation to the most debasing servitude 
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The ancient sovereigns of Poland were hereditary 
They ruled most despotically, and with a rod of 
fron, and, although they acknowledged them 
selves vassals and tributaries of the German em 
pero, they repeatedly broke out into open rebel 
, asserted their absolute independence, and 

‘waged a successful war against their masters 
Bolesiaus, son of Mieczislaus 1, took advantage 
of the troubles which rose in Germany on the 
death of Otho III, to possess himself of the 
Marches of Lusatia and Budissin, or Bautzen, 
which the Emperor Henry Il afterwards granted 
bim as fiefs ‘his same prince, in despite of the 
Germans, on the death of Henry Il (1025), as- 
sumed the royal dignity. Mieczislaus IT, son of 
Boleslaus, after having cruelly ravaged the coun- 
try situate between the Oder, the Elbe, and the 
Baal, was compelled to abdicate the throne, and 
also to restore th se provinces which his father 
had wrested from the Empire The male de- 
scendants of Mieczislaus I reigned in Poland 
until the death of Casimir the Great (1370) This 
dynasty of kings is known by the name of the 
Piasts, or Piasses, 80 called from one Piast, al- 
Jeged to have been its founder "—W. Koch, List 
of Renolutiona tn Bur ype, ch 4 
A eae k: 8..A Dunham, Hist of Poland, ch 

A. D. 1096.—The refuge of the Jews. Sce 
Jews: 11-17th Centuries 

A. D. 1240-1241.—Mongol invasion. See 
Mossorss 2. D ere ‘ 

13-14th Centuries.—Growing power and in- 
creasing dominion.—Encroachments on Rus- 
sia. See Russia. A D_ 1287-1480 

A. D. 1333-1572.—The union with Lithu- 
ania and the reign of the Jagellon dynasty.— 
Conquest of Prussia and its grant to Grand- 
master Albert.—Casimr III, or Casimir the 
Great, the last Pohsh king of the Piast hne, 
ascended the throne in 1333 ‘* Polish historians 
celebrate the good deeds of this king for the in- 
ternal prosperity of Poland—his introduction of 
‘a legal code, his just administration, Ins eucour- 
agement of learning, and his munificeuce in 
founding churches, schools, and hospitals The 
great external question of his reign was that of 
the relations of Poland to the two coutiguous 
powers of Lithuania and the Teutonic Knights 
of Prussia and the Baltic provinces On the one 
hand, Poland, as a Christian country, had 
sronger ties of connexion with the Teutonic 
Kale ts than with Lithuania On the other 
hand, ties of race and tradition connected Poland 
with Lithuania; and the ambitious policy of the 
Teutonic Knights, who aimed at the extension of 
their rule at the expense of Poland and Lithu- 
ania, and also jealously shut out both countries 
from the Bultic coast, and so from the advan- 
‘tages of commerce, tended to increase the sym- 
pathy between the Poles and the Lithuanians 
A bappy solution was at jength ven to this 
question Casimir, dying in 1370, left no issue 
oe and the Crown of Poland passed to his 
nephew Louis of Anjou, at that time also Kin; 
of Hungary [ere Huxeary: A D 1901-1442)" 
Louis, occupied with the affairs of Hungary, 
neglected those of Poland, and left it exposed 
to the seats of the nana, a be- 
came excessively unpopular among the Poles: 
and, after his death in 1884, they proclaimed 
Hedvige [his daughter] Queen of Poland. To 
1886, 8 marriage was arranged between this 
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princes and Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania— 
lagellon agreeing to be baptized, and to estab- 
lish Christhunity among his hitherto heathen 
subjects. Thus Poland and Lithwania were 
united, and a new dynasty of Pollwh kings was 
founded, called the dynaijy ef the Jagelions, 
The rule of this dynasty, under seven succes- 
sive kings (1886-1572) constitutes the flourishing 
epoch of Polish history, to which at the present 
day the Poles look fondly back when they would 
exalt the glory and greatness of their country. 
+. The effect of the unio of Poland and 
Lithuania was at once felt in Europe The first 
Jagellon, who on his baptism took the name of 
Uladislav IT, and whom one fancics as still @ 
sort of rough half heathen by the side of the 
beautiful Polish Hedvige, spent his whole reign 
(1886-1484) in consolidating the union and turn- 
ing it to account He defended Lithuania 
aguinst the Turtar hordes then moving west ahd 
before the impulse of the conquering Tamerlane. 
But his chief activity was against the Teutonic 
Knights . . He engaged in a series of wars 
against the knights, which ended m a great vic- 
tory gained over them at Tannenburg in 1410. 
By ths victory the power of the knights was 
broken for the ‘time, and their territories placed 
at the mercy of the Poles During the reign of 
Uladislav IT , the second of the Jagellons (1434— 
1444), the knights remained submissive, and 
that monarch was able to turn his arms, in con- 
junction with the Hungarians, against a more 
‘ormidable enemy — the Turks—then beginning 
their invasions of Barone Uladislay Th hav- 
ing been slain in battle against the Turks at 
Varna, the Teutonic Knights availed themselves 
of the confusion which followed. to try to re- 
cover their power By this time, however, 
their Prussian subjects were tired of their rule; 
Dantzic, Elbmg, Thorn, and other towns, as 
well as the landed proprietors and the clergy of 
various districts, formed a league against them; 
and, on the accession of Casimir IV , the third of 
the Jagellons, to the Polish throne (1447), all 
Western Prussia revolted from the knights and 
placed itself under his protection A terrific 
war ensued, which was brought to a close in 
1466 by the peace of Thorn By this notable 
treaty, the independent sovereignty of the Teu- 
tonic order in the countries they had held for 
two centuries was extinguished —the whole of 
Western Prussia, with the city of Marienburg, 
and other districts, being anucxed to the Polish 
crown, with guarantees for the preservation of 
their own forms of administration; and the 
knights being allowed to retain certatn dist 
of festera russia, only as vassals of Poland. 
Thus Poland was once mtore in gossession of that 
necessity of its existence as a great European 
stauws—a seaboard on the Baltic. Exulting in 
an acquisition for which they had so long strug- 
Bled, the Poles are said to have danced with Fae 
‘8 they looked on the blue waves and could call 
them their own. Casimir IV., the hero of this 


important passage in Polish history, ,died in 
thongh during the Bele 


1492; and, " auc 

cessors—John Albertus cee 1), and Alex- 

ander (1501-1506)—the Polish territories auf- 

fered some diminution in the direction of 

the fruits of the treaty of Thorn were in 
In the reign of the sixth of 


Koatie, bowever-— od T. 
the Teatonle io Heights fade 20 : 
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off their allegiance to Poland. The attempt was 
made in singular circumstances, and led to a 
singular conclusion. The grand-master of the 
Toutonic order at this time was Albert of Bran- 
denburg..., & descendant [in the Anspach 
ranch] of thet patute Hohenzollern | family 
which in 1411 had possessed itself of the Mar- 
quisate of Brandenburg. Albert, carrying out a 
scheme entertained by the preceding grand n 
ter, refused homage for the Prussian territories 
of his order to the Polish king Sigismund, and 
even prepared to win back what the order had 
lost by the treaty of Thorn. Sigismund, who 
was uncle to Albert, defeated his schemes, and 
proved the superiority of the Polish armics ovir 
the forces of the once great but now effete order 
Albert found it his best policy to submit, and this 
he did in no ordinary fashion. The Reformation 
yaa then in the first flush of its progress over 
the Continent, and the Teutonic Order of 
Knights, long a practical anachronism in Europe, 
‘was losing even the slight support it still had ir 
surrounding public opinion, as the new do trines 
changed men’s ideas. What was more, the 
-master himself imbibed Protestaut opin- 
eet) was a disciple of Luther and Melancthon. 
He resolved to bring down the fabric of the order 
about his ears and construct for himself a secu- 
lar principality out of its ruins. Many of the 
Rnighta shared or were gained over to his views; 
so he married a princess, and they took them- 
selves wives —all becoming Protestants together, 
with the exception of a few tough old knights 
who transferred their chapter to Mergentheim 
in Wortemberg, where it remained, a curious 
relic, till the time of Napoleon. The seculariza- 
tion was formally completed at Cracow in Api 
1525. There, in a square before the royal pal 
ace, on a throne emblazoned with the arms of 
Poland and Lithuania —a white eagle for the 
one, and a mounted knight for the other—the 
Polish king Sigismund received . . . the banner 
of the order, the knights standing by and agree- 
ing to the surrender. In return, Sigismund em- 
braced the late grand-master as Duke of Prussia, 
granting to him and the kuights the former pos- 
sessions of the order, as secular vassals of the 
Polish crown. The remainder of Sigismund's 
reign was worthy of this beginnings ‘and at no 
time was Poland more flourishing than when his 
son, Sigismund II., the seventh of the Jagel- 
lonide, succeeded him on the throne, During 
the wise reign of this prince (1547-1572), whose 
tolerant policy in the matter of the great re- 
ligious controversy then agitating Europe is not 
least title to credit, Poland lost nothing of 
prosperity or her tness; and one of its 
transactions was the consummation of the 
union between the two uations of Poland and 
Lithuanla by their formal incorporation into one 
Kingdom at the Diet of Lublin (July 1, 1569), 
But, alas for Poland, this seventh of the Jagel- 
lonidey Iso the last, and, on his death in 
1872, Poland entered on ‘that career of misery 
and @, With the reminiscences of which her 
ww associated,” —Poland : her Hist. and 
Proepeote ( Westminster Rev., January, 1855). 
Atso mx: H. Tuttle, Hist. of Prussia, to Fred- 
orick'the Great, oh, 4.—8, A. Dunham, Hist. of 


oh, 8. 
A. Sn of Ladisiaus III. to 
~1, 
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A. D. 1471-1479.—War with Matthias of 
Ho See Hunoary: A D. 1471-1487. 

A. D.'1505-1588.—Enslavement of the peas- 
antry. See SLAVERY, MEDLEVAL. PoLAND 

A. D, 1573.—Election of Henry of Valois to 
the throne.—The Pacta Conventa.—(n the 
election of Henry of Valois, Duke of Anjou, to 
the Polish throne (see France: A. D. 1573- 
1576), he was required to subscribe to a series of 
articles, known as the Pacta Conventa (and some- 
times called the Articles of Henry), which were 
intended to be the basis of all future covenants 
between the Poles and their elective sovereigns. 
The chief articles of the Pacta Conventa were 
the following: ‘1. That the king should not in 
the remotest de, attempt to influence the 
senate in the choice of @ successor; but should 
leave inviolable to the Polish nobles the right of 
electing one at his decease. 2, That he should 
not assume the title of ‘ master‘ and ‘heir’ of the 
monurchy, as borne by all preceding kings. 8 
That he should observe the treaty of peace made 
with the dissidents 4. That he should not de- 
clare war, or dispatch the nobles on any expedi- 
tion, without thé previous sanction of the diet. 
5 That he should not impose taxes or contribu- 
tions of any description. 6, That he should not 
have any authority to appoint ambassadors-to 
foreign courts 7. That in case of different 
epinions prevailing among the senators, 
should espouse such only as were in accordance 
with the laws, and clearly advantageous to the 
nation 8. That he should be furnished with a 
permanent council, the members of which (16 in 
number, viz 4 bishops, 4 palatines, and 8 cas- 
tellans) should be changed every half year, and 
should be selected by the ordinary diets, ® 
That a general diet should be convoked every 
two years, or oftener, if required. 10. That the 
duration of each diet should not exceed six 
weeks. 11. That no dignities or benefices should 
be conferred on other than natives, 12, That 
the king should neither marry nor divorce a wife 
without the permission of the diet. The viola- 
tion of any one of these articles, even in spirit, 
was to be considered by the Poles as absolving 
them from their oaths of allegiance, and as em- 

wering them to elect another ruler."—S. A. 

Dunham, Mat. of Poland, bk, 2, ch. 1. 

A. D. 1574-1590.—Dit ceful abandonment 
of the throne by Henry of Valois.—Election of 
Stephen Batory.—His successful wars with 
Russia, and his death.—Election of Sigis- 
mund III., of Sweden.—The worthless French 
prince, Henry of Valois, whom the Poles had 
chosen to be their king, and whom they crowned 
at Cracow, on the 2ist of February, 1574, “soon 
sighed for the banks of the Seine: amidst the 
ferocious people whose authority he was con- 
strained to recognize, and who despised him for 
his. path he had no hope of snjoyment. 
To escape their factions, their mutinies, their 
studied insults, he shut himself up within his 
palace, and, with the few countrymen whom he 
had been permitted to retain near his person, he 
abandoned himself to idleness and dissipation. 
oe By the death of his brother [Charles IX. 
king of France], who died on the of xe. 
1574, he was become heir to the crown of 
Valois. His first object was to conceal the letters 
which announced that event, and to flee before 
the Poles could have auy suspicion of his inten- 
tion. The intelligence, however, transpired 
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through another channel. His senators advised 
him to convoke a diet, and, in conformity with 
the Inws, to solicit permission of a short absence 
while he settled the affairs of his new heritage. 
Such permission would willingly have been 
granted him, more willingly still had he pro- 
posed an cternal separation, but he feared the 
ambition of his brother the duke of Alengou, 
who secretly uspired to the throne; and he re- 
solved to depurt without it. He concealed his 
extraordinary purpose with great art,” and 
achieved a most contemptible success in carry- 
ing it out—stealing away from his kingdom 
like a thief, on the night of the 18th of June. 
“Some letters found on a table in his apartment 
attempted to account for his precipitate de- 
arture by the urgency of the troubles in his 
hereditary kingdom; yet he did not reach Lyons 
till the following year. Ina diet assembled at 
Warsaw, it was resolved that if the king did not 
return by the 12th of May, 1575, the throne 
should be declared vacant. Deputies were sent 
to acquaint him with the decree. . . . After the 
expiration of the term, the interregnum was pro- 
claimed in the diet of Stenzyca, and « day ap- 
pointed fut # uew election. After the deposition 
of Henry (now become Henry III of France], no 
less than five foreign and two native princes 
were proposed as candidates for the crown 
The latter, however, refused to divide the suf- 
frages of ‘the republic, wisely preferring the 
privilege of electing kings to the honour of being 
elected themselves. The primate, many of the 
bishops, and several palatines, declared in favour 
of an Austriun prince, but the greater portion 
of the diet (assembled on the plains opposite to 
Warsaw) were for the princess Anne, sister of 
Sigismund Augustus, whose hand they resolved 
to confer on Stephen Batory, duke of Transyl- 
vapia. Accordingly, Steplien was proclaimed 
king by Zamoyski, starost of Beltz, whose name 
was soon to prove famous in the annals of 
Poland. On the other hand, Uchanski the pri 
mate nominated the emperor Maximilian, who 
‘was proclaimed by the marshal of the crown: 
this party, however, being too feeble to contend 
with the great body of the equestrian order, des- 
patched messengers to hasten the arrival of the 
emperor; but Zamoyski acted with still greater 
celerity. While his rival was busied about cer- 
tain conditions, which the party of the primate 
forced on Maximilian, Batory arrived in Poland, 
married the princess, subscribed to every thin 
Tequired from him, and was solemnly crowned. 
A civil war appeared inevitable, but the death of 
Maximilian happily averted the disaster... . 
But though Poland and Lithuania thus acknowl- 
edged the new king, Prussia, which ad es- 
poused the interests of the Austrian, was less 
tractable. The country, however, was speedily 
reduced to submission, with the exception of 
Dantzic, which not only refused to own him, but 
insisted ’on its recognition by the diet as a free 
and independent republic. .. . Had the Dant- 
xickers sought no other glory than that of de- 
fending their city, had they resolately kept 
within their entrenchments, they might have 
beheld the power of their king shat against 
the bulwarks below them; But the principles 
which moved them pushed them on to ity. 
Tashness cost them dear, the loss of 
8,000 men compelled them again to seck the 
dhélter of their walls, and snni ‘their hope 
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of ultimate success. Fortunately they had to 
deal with a monarch of ext inary modera- 
tion. . . . Their submission [1577] disarmed his 
resentment, and left him at liberty to march 
against other enemies. During this struggle of 
Stephen with his rebellious subjects, the Mus- 
covites had laid waste Livonia. To punish their 
audacity and wrest from their grasp the con- 
quests they had made during the reign of his 
immediate predecessors, was now his object. 
«.. Success every where accompanied him. 
Polotsk, Sakol, Turowla, and many other places, 
submitted to his arms. The investiture of the 
duchy (Polotsk, which the Muscovites had re- 
duced in the time of Sigismund I.) he conferred 
on Gottard duke of Courland. On the approach 
of winter he returned, to obtain more liberal 
supplies for the ensuing campaign. Nothing 
can more strongly exhibit the different charac- 
ters of the Poles and Lithuanians than the recep- 
tion he met from each At Wilna his splendid 
successes procured him the most enthusiastic wel- 
come, at Warsaw they caused him to be received 
with sullen discontent The Polish nobles were 
less alive to the glory of their country than to 
the preservation of their monstrous privileges, 
which, they apprehended, might be endangered 
under so vigilant and able a ruler With the 
aid, however, of Zamoyski and some other lead- 
ing barons, he again wrung n few suppltes from 
that most jealous of bodies, a diet... Stephen 
now directed Iny course towards the province of 
Novogorod neither the innumerable marshes, 
nor the vast forests of these steppes, which had. 
been untrodden by soldier's foot since the days 
of Witold, could stop lis progress, he triumphed 
over every obstacle, and, with amazing rapidity, 
reduced the chief fortified towns between Livonia 
and that ancient mistress of the North. But his 
troops were thinued by fatigue, and even victory ; 
reinforcements were peremptorily necessary , and 
though in an enfecbled state of health, he again 
returned to collect them, . . . The succeeding 
campaign promised to be equally glorious, when 
the tsar, by adroitly insinuating his inclination 
to unite the Greck with the Latin church, pre- 
yailed on the pope to interpose for peace To 
the wishes of the papal sce the king was ever 
























steady to pay the utmost defereace | The con- 


ditions were advantageous to the republic If 
she surrendered her recent conquests— which 
rhe could not possibly have retained —she ob- 
tained an acknowledgment of her rights of sov- 
ereignty over Livonia; and Polotsk, with several 
surrounding fortresses, was annexed to Lith- 
uania.” Stephen Batory died in 1586, having 
vainly advised the digt to make the crown 
hereditary, and avert the ruin ef the nation. 
‘The interregnum which ensued afforded oppor- 
tunity for a fierce private war between the fac- 
tions of the Zborowskis and the Zamoyskis. 
Then followed a disputed election of king. one 
party proclaiming the archduke Maximilian of 
Austria, the other Sigismund, prince royal of 
Sweden —a scion of the Jagellonic fi and 
both sides resorting to arms. Maxim! was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and on! 

his freedom by relinquishing bis claims to the 
ee y cone A. Dunham, . 
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Veto and its effects.—‘‘On the death of the 
last Jagelion, 1573, at a time when Bohemia and 
Hungary were deprived of the power of electing 
their kings, when Sweden renounced this right 
in favour of its inonarchs, Poland revewed its 
privilege in its most comprehensive form At a 
time when European moparchs gradually de 
prived the great feudal barons of all share if the 
administration of the law, . . the Polish 
nobles destroyed the last vestiges of the royal 
prtrogative . - In the year 1578 the kings 
Jost the right of bestowing the patent of nobility, 
which was made over to the diet The kings 
had no share in the legislation, as the laws were 
made in every interregnum — As soon ay the 
throne became vacant by the death of « hing, 
and before the dict appointed a successor the 
nobles of the provinces assembled to exammne 
into the administration of the late king and his 
senate, Any law that was not approved of could 
be repealed and new arrangements proposed, 
which became law it the votes of the diet were 
unanimous — This unanimity was most easily ob 
tained when a law threatened the individual or 
when the royal prerogative wus to be decreas: d 
. The king hud no share in the admuvistra- 
tion, and even the most urgent circumstances did 
not justify his acting without the co operation ot 
the ‘senate [which Consisted of 17 archbishops 
and bishops, 33 palatines or woiwodes— win- 
Jeaders’— who were governors of provinces or pa 
latinates, nnd 85 castellans, who were originally 
commanders in the royal Gites and fortresses 
put who had become “he the woiwodes, quite 
independent of the king] The senate de 
prived the hing of the power of making peace 
or war... If there was a hostile msasion war 
became a mutter of course, but it way carried on, 
on their own account, by the palitines most 
nearly concerned, and often without the assis 
tance of the king Bribery, mtriguc and 
party spirit were the only means of inthuence 
that could he employed by a king, who was ex 
cluded from the administration, Who was with- 
out domains, without private property or settled 
Tevenue, who Was stirtounded by ‘officcrs he 
could not depose and by judges who could be 
deposed, and who was, in short, without real 
power of any sort. The senate itself was de- 
prived of its power, and the representatives of 
the nobles sewed upon the highest authority. 
. . They alone held the public offices and the 
highest ecclesiastical benetices They filled the 
seats of the judges exclusively, and enjoyed 
perfect Boman from taaws, duti 
Another great evil from which the 
fered was the abuse of the liberum veto, which, 
Sanigerous ag it was in itself, had become Jaw in 
1652.” This gave the power of veto to every 
aingle voice in the assemblies of the nobles, or in 
the meetings of the deputies who represented 
them, Nothing could be adopted without entire 
unanimity; and, yet deputies to the diet were 
allowed uo discretion. ‘They received detinite 
Anat as to the demands they were to 
bring and the conccssious they were to 
make. . . . One step only was wanting before 
unanimity of votes became an imposaibility, and 
anarchy was com} ctely organized. This step 
thete ts 
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ceived the same instructions, and thus the diet 
was in fact dissolved before it was opened 
Other deputies refused to consent to any pro 
posals, if those of their own province were not 
accepted; sv that the veto of one deputy in a 
single transaction could bring about the dissolu- 
tion of the entire diet, and the exercise of the 
royal authority was thus suspended for two 
years (since the diet could only be held every 
other year, to last no longer than a fortnight, and 
to sit dung daylight, only)... No law could 
be passed, nothing could be resolved upon. ‘The 
army received no pay. Provinces were desolated 
by enemies, and none came to their aid. Justice 
was delayed, the coinage was debased; in short, 
Poland ceased for the next two years to exist as 
astate Every time that # rupture occurred in 
the dict it was looked on as a national calamity. 
The curse of posterity was invoked on that 
ac paty who had occasioned it, and on his family. 
In order to save themselves from popular fury, 
these deputies were accustomed to hand in their 
protest in Writing, and then to wander about, 
unknown and without rest, cursed by the nation.” 
—(ount Moltke, Poland * an Historical Sketch, ch. 
’ It was not till 1652 . . . that this principle 
of equahty, or the free consent of every indi- 
sidual Pole of the privileged class to every act 
done in the name of the uation, reached its last 
logical excess In that year, the king John Casi- 
mur laving embroiled himself with Sweden, a 
deputy in the Diet was bold enough to use the 
right wluch by theory belonged to him, aud by 
Ins single veto, not only arrest the preparations 
for a War with Sweden, but also quash ail the 
proceedings of the Diet — Such was the first case 
of the exercise of that liberum veto of which we 
heat so much in subsequent Polish history, and 
whih is certamly the greatest curivsity, ia the 
Shape of a political insutution, with which the 
records of any nution present us. From that 
ume every Pole walked over the earth a con- 
scious incarnation of @ power such as no mortal 
man out of Poland possessed —that of putting a 
spoke mto the whole Icuislative machinery of his 
country and bringing it to # dead lock by his 
own single obstinacy, and, though the exercise 
of the power was a different thing from its pos- 
session, set every now and then a man was found 
with nerve enough to put it in practice... . 
There were, of course, various remedies for this 
among an inventive people One, and the most 
obvious and most frequent, was to knock the 
vetoist down and throttle him, another, in cases 
where be had a party at his back, was to bring 
soldiers round the Diet and coerce it into una- 
nimity. There was also the device of what were 
called confederations, that is, associations of the 
nobles independent of the Diet, adopting decrees 
with the mnetion of the kiug, end fay 
them by force on the country These confedera- 
tions acquired 4 kind of legal existence in the 
pas between is Diets. ee : a His- 
tory and Prospects (Westminster Reo., Jan., 1855). 
A. D. 1586-1629.—Election of Sigismund of 
Sweden to the throne.—His succession to the 
Swedish crown and his deposition. — His 
claims and the consequent war. See Scanp1- 
NAVIAN Srates(SwepEN). A. D, 1598-1604; and 
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A.D. 3590-1 —Reigns of Sigismund III, 
and Ladislaus [V.—Wars with the Musco- 


vites, the Turks and the Swedes.—Domestic 
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discord in the kingdom.—‘‘ The new king, who 
was elected out of respect for the memory of the 
house of Jaguello (being the son of phe sister 
of Sigismond Augustus), was not the kind of 
Monarch Poland at that time required. . . . He 
‘was too indolent to take the reins of government 
into his own hands, but placed them in those of 
the Jesuits and his German favourites. Not only 
did he thereby lose the affections of his people, 
but he also lost the crown of Sweden, to which, 
at his father’s death, he was the rightful heir. 
This throne was wrested from him by his uncle 
Charles, the brother of the late king [see Scan 
DINAVIAN Staves (SWEDEN): A I) 1523-1604]. 
This usurpation by Charles was the cause of a 
war between Sweden and Poland, which, 
although conducted with great skill by illus- 
trious generals Zamoyski und Chodkiewiez, ter- 
minated disastrously for Poland, for, after this 
‘war, a part of Livonia remained in the bands of 
the Swedes.” During the troubled state of 
affairs at Moscow which followed the death, in 
1584, of Ivan the Te igismond interfered 
and sent an army which took possession of the 
Russian capital and remaiued in o cupation of it 
fur some time (see Rusata. A. D 1533-1682) 
“ As & consequence the Muscovites offered 
the throne of the Czar to Ladislas, the eldest son 
of the King of Poland, on condition that he 
would change his rehgion and become a member 
of ‘the Orthodu, Church’ Sigismond Ill , who 
was a zeulous Catholic, and under the influence 
of the Jesuits, wishing rather to convert the 
Muscovites to the Catholic Church, would not 
permit Ladislas to change his faith— refused the 
throne of the Czarforhisson .. By the peace 
concluded at Moscow, 1619, the fortress of 
Smolenski and a considerable part of Muscovy 
remained in the hands of the Poles . . . Sigis- 
mond III, whose reign was so disastrous to 
Poland, kept up intimate relations with the 
house of Austria. The Emperor invited to 
take part with him in what is historically 
termed ‘the Thirty Years’ War’ Sigismond 
complied with this request, and sent the Em- 
peror of Austria some of his Cossack regiments 
. . . Whilst the Emperor was on the one band 
engaged in ‘the Thirty Years’ War,’ he was ou 
the other embroiled with Turkey. The Sultan, 
in revenge for the aid which the Poles had 
afforded the Austrians, entered Moldavia with a 
considerable force. Sigismond III. sent his able 
Qe Zolkiewski against the Turks, but as the 

olish army was much smaller than that of the 
Turks, it was defeated on the battlefield of 
Cecora [1621], in Moldavia, [its] general killed, 
and many of his soldiers taken prisoners. After 
this unfortunate campaign . . . the Sultan Os- 
man, at the head of 300000 Mussulmans, conf- 
dent in the number and valour of his army, 
marched towards the frontier of Poland with the 
intention of subjugating the entire kingdom, 
At this alarming news a°Diet was convoked in 
all haste, at which it was determined that there 
should be # ‘levée en masse,’ in order to drive 
away the terrible Mussulman scourge. But be- 
fore this levée en masse could be organized, the 
Hetman Chodkiewicz, who had succeeded Zol- 
ilewsk{ as commander-in-chief, crossed the river 
Dauiester with 85,000 soldiers and 30,000 Cossacks, 
amped under the walls of the fortress of Chocim 
for or Khotzim, or Choczim] and there 
awaited the enemy, to whom, on his appearance, 
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he gave battle [Sept. 28, 1622], and, notwith- 
standing the disproportion of the two armies, the 
Turks were utterly routed. The Moslems left 
on the battlefield, besides the dead, guns, tents, 
and provisions. . . . After this brilliant victor 
& peace was concluded with Turkey; and I thin! 
Tam justified in saying that, by this victory, the 
whole of Western Burope was saved from ius. 
sulman invasion... The successful Polish 
general unhappily did not long survive his 
brilliant victory. . . . While these events were 
taking place in the southern provinces, Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had succeeded to the throne of 
Sweden, marched into the northern province of 
Livonia, where there wero no Polish troops to 
resist him (all having been sent against the 
Turks), and took possession of this Polish prov- 
ince [sce SCANDINAVIAN STATES (SWEDEN): 
A. D. 1611-1629] Gustavus Adolphus, how- 
ever, proposed to restore it to Poland on’ condi- 
tion that Sigismond III. would renounce all 
claim te the crown of Sweden, to which the 
Polish sovereign was the rightful heir But in 
this matter, as in all previous ones, the Polish 
hing acted with the same obstinacy, and the 
same disregard for the interests of the kingdom. 
He would not accept the terms offered by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and by his refusal Poland lost 
the entire province of Livonia with the exception 
of the city of Dynabuurg ” Sigismond III died 
in 1632, and his eldest son, Ladislas 1V., “‘ was 
immediately elected King of Poland, a proceed- 
ing which spared the kingdom all the miseries 
attendant on an interregnum ‘In 1633, after the 
successful campaign against the Muscovites, in 
which the important fortitied city of Smolensk, 
as well as other territory, was taken, a treaty 
advantageous to Poland was concluded. Soon 
afterwards, through the intervention of England 
and France, another treaty was made between 
Poland and Sweden by which the King of 
Sweden restored to Poland a part of Prussia 
ich had been annexed by Sweden Thus the 
reign of Ludislas IV commenced suspiciously 
with regard toexternal matters... Unhappily 
the bitter quarrels of the nobles were incessant; 
their only unanimity consisted in Hyie to foil 
the good intentions of their kings" Vadislas IV 
died in 1648, and was succeeded by his brother, 
who had entered the Order of the 
years before, and had been made a 
cardinal by the Pope, but who was now absolved 
from his vows and permitted to marry.—K. 
Wolski, Poland, lect. 11-12 

A. D, 1610-1612,—Intervention in Russia,— 
Occupation of and expulsion from Moscow. 
Sce Kussia. A. D, 1583-1682, 
‘he great revolt of the 























Ukraino bad acknowledged allegiance, first, to 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania, and afterwards to 
the king of Poland on the two crowns 

united in the Jagellon family [eee Copaacks]. 
They had long been treated by the Poles wi 
harshness and {nsolence, and in the time of the 
hetman_ Bo; Khmelnitskd, 
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Greek faith, and their violence was directed 
aguinst the Roman Catholics and Jews. It would 
be useless to encumber our pages with the details 
of the brutal massacres inflicted by the infuriated 
peasants in this jacquerie; unfortunately their 
atrocities had been provoked by the cruelties of 
their masters, Bogdan succeeded in taking 
Lemberg, and became master of all the palati 
nate, with the exception of Zamose, a fortress into 
which the Polish authorities retreated On the 
election of Jolin Casimir as king of Poland, he at 





once opened negotiations with the successful | 


Cossack, and mutters were about to be arranged 
peacefully. Khmelnitski accepted the ‘bulava’ 
of a hetman which was offered him by the king 
‘The Cossacks demanded the restoration of thcir 
ancient privileges, the removal of the di tested 
Union —as the attempt to amalgamate the Grech 
and Latin Churches was called —the banishment 
of the Jesuits from the Ukraine, and the expul 
sion of the Jews, with other conditions They 
were rejected, however, as impossible, and 
Prince Wisniowiecki, taking advantage of the 
security into which the Cossacks were lulled fe 
upon them treacherously and defeated them with 
great slaughter All compromse now seemed 
hopeless, but the desertion of his Tatar alles 
mude Bogdan agam listen to terms at Zborow 
‘The peace, however, was of short duration, and 
on the 28th of June, 1651, at the battle of 
Beresteczko in Gahcia the hosts of Bogdan were 
defeated with grout slaughter After tus en 
gagement Bogdan saw that he had no chance of 
withstanding the Poles by his own resources, and 
accordingly sent an embassy to Moscow in 1652, 
offering to transfer himself und Ins confederates 
to the allegiance of the Tsar The negotiations 
were protracted for some time, and were con 
cluded at Pereiaslav!, when Bogdan and seven 
teen Malo Russian regiments took the oath to 
Buturlin, the Tsar's commissioner Quite re 
cently a monument has heen erected to the Cos 
sack chicf at Kicv, but he seems, to say the 
least, to have been a man of doubtful honesty 
Since this time the Cossachs have formed an 
integral part of the Russian Empire’—W R 
Moral, Fre Bory of Riana, ch 6 

Atso tn: Count H Krusinshi, The Cossacks of 
the Ukratne, ch, 1. 

A. D. 1652.—First exercise of the Liberum 
Veto, See above. A. 1. 1578-1652 

A. D. 1656-1657.—Rapid and ephemeral con- 
rest by les X. of Sweden.—Loss of the 

eudal overlordship of Prussia. See Scanpr- 
NAVIAN States (SWEDEN): A. D 7 
and BranpennurG: A. D 1640-1688 

















A. D. 1668-1696,—Abdicat: 
mir.— War with the Tur! 
reign of John Sobieski.—‘‘In 166%, John Casi 


mir, whose disposition had always been that of 
& monk rather than that of a king, resigned his 
throne, and retired to France, where he died as 
+ Abbé de St Germain in 1672. He left the king- 
dom shorn of a considerable part of its ancient 
inivns; for, besides that portion of it which 
had been atmexed to Muscovy, Poland sustained 
Snother logs in this relgs by the ecrevliun of the 
of Brandenburg [Prussia) 
Sg ES 
lom. For two years ai 
the abdication of Joba Casimir, the country was 
{na state of turmoil and confusion, caused partly 
‘by the recent calamities, and partly by intrigues 
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regarding the succession; but in 1670, a powerful 
faction of, the inferior nobles secured the election 
of Michdél Wisniowiecki, amiable but silly 
young man, His election rise to great. dis- 
satisfaction amoug the Polish grandees and it is 
robable that a civil war would have broken out, 
iad not the Poles been called upon to use all 
their energies against their old enemies the Turks 
Crossing the south-eastern frontier of Poland 
with an immense army, these formidable foes 
swept all before them. Polish valour, even 
when commanded by the greatest of Polish 
xtniuses, was unable to check their progress; 
und in 1672 dishonourable treaty was concluded, 
by which Poland ceded to Turkey @ section of 
her territories, and engaged to pay to the sultan 
‘su annual tribute of 22,000 ducats. No sooner 
was this ignominious treaty concluded, than the 
Polish nobles became ashamed of it; and it was 
resolved to break the peace, and challenge Tur- 
hey once more to a decisive death-grapple. 
Luckily, at this moment Wisniowiecki died; and 
on the 20th of April 1674, the Polish diet elected, 
as his successor, Jolin Sobieski—a name illus- 
trious im the history of Poland. . .. He was of 
a noble family, hts father being castellan of 
Cracow, and the proprietor of princely estates; 
and his mother being descended from Zalkiewski, 
one of the most celebrated generals that Poland 
had produced . . . In the year 1660, he was one 
of the commanders of the Polish army sent to 
repel the Russians, who were ravaging the east- 
ern provinces of the kingdom A great victory 
which he gained at Slobadyssa over the Mus- 
covite general Sheremetoff, established his mili- 
lary reputation, and from that time the name of 
Sobieski was known over all Eastern Evrope. 
Ths fame increased during the six years whi 
followed, till he outshone all his contemporaries. 
He was created by his sovereign, John Casimir, 
first the Grand marshal, and afterwards the 
Grand hetman of the kingdom; the first being 
the highest civil, and the second the highest 
military, dignity in Poland, and the two having 
never before been held in conjunction by the 
same individual These digmties, having once 
been conferred on Sobieski, could not be revoked; 
for, by the Polish constitution, the king, though 
he had the power to cunfer honours, was not 
permitted {0 resume them .. When John 
Cusnnir abdicated the throne, Sobieski, retaining 
hus office of Grand hetman under his successor, 
the feeble Wisniowiecki, was commander-in-chief 
of the Pohsh forces against the Turks. In the 
campaigns of 1671 and 1672, his successes against 
this powerful enemy were almost miraculous. 
Bat all his exertions were insuffcicat, in the 
existing condition of the republic, to deliver it 
from the terror of the impetuous Mussulmans. 
In 1672, as we have already informed our readers, 
a disgraceful truce was concluded between the 
Polish diet and the sultan... . When... 
Sobieski, as Grand-hetman, advised the immedi- 
ate rupture of the dishonourable treaty with the 
Turks, eeel spproval was unanimous and en- 
thusiastic. ising an army of 30,000 men, not 
withont difficulty, Sobieski marched spelt the 
Turks. He laid siege to the fortress of Kotzim, 
by_a strong Turkish force, and 
hithorto deemed impreguerte. ‘The fortress was, 
taken; the provinces of Moldavia and Walachia’ 
ielded; the Turks hastily retreated across the 
yube; and ‘Europe thanked God for the moat 
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signal success which, for three centuries, Chris- 
tendom had gained over the Infidel.' While the 
Poles were prepuring to follow up their victory, 
intelligence reached the camp that Wisniowiecki 
‘was dead. 
sent him from Danzig. The army returned 
home, to be present at the assembling of the 
for she election of the new sovereign. The diet 
had_ already met when Sobieski, and those of 
the Polish nobles who had been with him, reached 
Warsaw, The clectors were divided respecting 
the claims of two candidates, both foreigners — 
Charles of Lorraine, who supported by 
Austria; and Philip of Neuburg, who was sup- 

orted by Louis XIV. of France. Many of the 

olish nobility hud become so corrupt, that for- 
eign gold and foreign iniluence ruled the diet. 
In this case, the Austrian candidate seemed to be 
most favourably received; but, as the dict was 
engaged in the discussion, Sobieski entered, 
taking his place in the diet, proposed the Prin 
of Condé. A stormy discussion ensued, in the 
midst of which the cry of ‘Leta Pole rule over 
Poland,’ was raised by one of the nobles, who 
farther proposed that John Sobieski should be 
elected. The proposition went with the humout 
of the assembly, and Sobieski, under the title of 
John WI., was proclaimed king of Poland (1674) 
Sobieski accepted the proffered honour, aud im- 
mediately sct about improving the’ national 
affairs, founding un institution for the educa- 
tion of Polish nobles, and increasing the arm; 
After several buttles of lesser nioment. w 
Turkish foes, Sobieski prepared for a grand 
effort; but before he could mature his plans, the 
Pasha of Damascus appeared with an army of 
300,000 men on the Polish frontier, and threat- 
ened the national subjugati 
force he could immediate mounting to 
not more than 10,000 soldiers, Sobieski opposed 
this enormous force, taking up his position in 










































two small villages on the banks of the Dniester, | 


where he withstood a bombardment of 20 days, 


Food and ammunition had failed, but still the | 


Poles held ont. Gathering the balls and shells 


which the enemy threw within their eptrench- | 


ments, they thrust them into their own cannons 
and mortars, and dashed them hack against the 
faces of the Turks, who surrounded them on all 
sides at the distance of a musket-shot. The be- 
siegers were surprised, and slackened their fire. 
At length, early iu the morning of the 14th of 
October 1676, they saw the Poles issue slowly 
out of their entrenchments ia order of battle, and 
apparently confident of victory. A superstitious 
fear came over them at such a strange sight. No 
ordinsry mortal, they thought, could dare such 
4 thing; and the Tartars cried out that it was 
useless to San against the wizard king. Tho 
pasha himself was superior to the feara of his 
men; but knowing that muccours were someets 
ing from Poland, he offered an honourable peace, 
which was accepted, and Sobieski returned home 
in triumph. Seven years of peace followed. 
"These were spent by Sobieski in performing his 
ordinary duties as king of Poland duties which 
the constant jealousies and discords of the nobles 
Fendered by no means easy... . It was almost 
rehet to the hero when, in 1688, 8 threstened 
invasion of Christendom by the Turks called 
im again to the field... . After completely 
eleuring Austria of the Turks [sce Huneany: 
A. D. 1668-26881. Sobieski returned ta. Poland, 


He had died of a surfeit of apples, 


With the smal} | 


John Sobieski. 
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again to be harassed with political and domestic 
annoyances. . . . Clogged and confined by an 
absurd system of government, to which the 
nobles tenaciously clung, his genius was pre- 
vented from employing itself with effect upon 
great national objects. He died suddenly on 
Corpus Christi Day, in the year 1696; and,“ with 
him,’ says the historian, ‘the glory of ‘Poland 
descended to the tomb.’ On the death of Bo- 
bieski, the crown of Poland was disposed of to 
the highest bidder. The competitors were 
James Sobieski, the son of John; the Prince of 
Conti; the ctor of Bavaria; and Frederick 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony. The last was the 
successful candidate, having bought over one 
half of the Polish nobility, and terrified the other 
half by the approach of his Saxon troops. He 
had just succeeded to the electorate of Baxony, 
and was already celebrated as one of the strong 
est and most handsome men in Europe, ‘Augus- 
tus entertained a great ambition to be a con- 
qgueror, and the particular province which he 
Wished to annex to Poland was Livonia, ov the 
Baltic—a province which had Saeiosy he- 
longed to the Teutonic Knights, for which the 
Swedes, Poles, and Russians had long contended; 
but which had now, for nearly a century, been 
in the possession of Sweden."—Jiist. of Poland 
(Chambers's Miscellany, no. 29 (0. 4¥. 

Aso mn: A. T. Palmer, Life of John Sobieski. 

A. D. 1683.—Sobieski’s deliverance of Vi- 
enna from the Turks, Sce Hungary; A. D 
1668-1633, 

A. D. 1684-1696.—War of the Holy League 
against the Turks. See Tones: A.D. 1684- 
1698. 

A. D. 1696-1698.— Disputed Election of a 
King.—The crown gained by Angustus of 
Saxony.—On the death of Sobies! Louis 
XIV., of France, pnt forward the Prince of 
Conti as a candidate forthe vacant Polish throne, 
“The Emperor, the Pope, the Jesuits and Rus 
sia united in supporting the Elector Angastus of 
Saxony. The Elector had just. abjured, in view 
of the throne of Poland, aud the Pope found it 
quite natura} to recompense the hereditary chief 
of tue Lutheran party for having retntered the 
Roman Charch, The Jesuits, who were only too 
powerful in Poland, feared the Jansenist relations 
of Conti, As to the young Czar Peter, be 
wished to have Poland remain his ally, his in- 
atrument against the Turk and the Swede, and 
feared lest the French spirit should come to re- 

nize that country. He had chosen his can- 
didate wisely: the Saxon king was to“begin the 
ruin of Poland! The financial distress of Fravce 
did not permit theenecessary sacrifices, in an 
affuir wherein money was to play an important 
part, to be made in'time, The HI of Bax- 
ony, on the contrary, exhausted his ‘Stateayto 
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Lithuania. Conti, abandoned by a great part of 
his adherents, abandoned the undertaking, and 
returned to France in the month of November 
... Inthe following year Augustus of Saxony 
‘was recognized as King of Poland by all Europe, 
even by France, H. Martin, Hist, of France: 
Age of Louis XIV., v. 2, ch. 4. 

‘A.D. 1699.—The Peace of Carlowitz with 
the Sultan. Sec Huncany: A. 1), 1683-1699 


A. D. 1700,—Aggressive ie! 
against Charles XII. of 


‘sia and §Denmar! 
Sweden. Sce ScanDINAVIAN BraTEs (SWLDEN) 
A Der eb ‘; 

A. D. 1701-1707. — Subjugation by Charles 
XII. of Sweden — De sition of Augustus 
from the throne,—Election of Stanislaus Lec- 
ginski, See SCANDINAVIAN STATES (SWEDE): 
A. D. 1701-1707. 

A. D. 1709.— Restoration of A 
the throne. —Expuision of Stan: 
ginski. Sce SCANDINAVIAN States (Swi.DEN) 
A. D. 1707-1718 

A. D, 1720.—Peace with Sweden.—Recog- 
nition of Augustus.—Stanislaus allowed to 
call himself king. Scc SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
(6wepen). A D 1719-1721 

A, D. 1732-1733.—The election to the throne 
a European question.—France against Russia, 
Austria and Prussia.—Triumph of the three 

ywers.—The crown renewed to the House of 

axony.—''It became clear that before long a 
struggie would take place for the Crown of Po 
land, in which the powers of Europe must 
interest themselves very closely Two parties 
will compete for that uneasy throne on the one 





¢ with Rus- 








side will stand the northern powers, supporting | 


the claims of the House of Saxony, which was 
endeavouring to make the Crown hereditary and 
w restrict 1t to the Saxon line, on the other side 


we shall find France alone, desirimg to retam the | 


old elective system, and to place on the throne 
some prince, who, much beholden to her, should 
cherish French influences, and farm a centre of 
resistance against the dominance of the northern 
powers. England stands neutral the other 
Powers are indifferent or exhausted 


and Prussia, made a secret agreement in 1732, 


by which they bound themselves. to resist al | 
re 


och influences in Poland. With this pact 
begins that ayeiem of nursing and interferences 
with which the three powers pushed the * sick 
man of the North' to its ruin; it is the first 

fe towards the Partition treaties. Early in 
1788 Adgustus II of Poland died: the Poles 
dreading these powerful neighbours, and drawn, 
a8 ever, by @ subtle sympathy towards France, 
at once took steps to resist dictation, declared 
‘that would elect none but # native prince, 
emt emvoys to demand French help, and sum- 
moned Stanislaus Leczinski to Warsaw. Lec- 
‘alnsict had been the protégé of Charles XI, 
Who had ast him on the Polish throne in 1704; 
withthe fall of the Swede the little Pole 
also fell (1712); after some vicissitudes he 


juletly eattled at Welssenburg, wh: his 
Roehl “Mare $0 ascend the throws of 


With a | 
view to the coming difticulty, Russia, Austria, | 


‘The Fwat Partition. 





Sanction, War thus became inevitable 
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nominated Augustus III of Saxony to the 
throne: he had promised the Empress Anne to 
cede Courland to Russia, and Charles VI he liad 
won over by acknowledging the remays 
e 
French majority had no strength with which to 
maintain their candidate against the forces of 
Russia and Austria, and France, instead of af- 
fording Stanislaus effective support ut ‘Warsaw, 
declared war against Austria, e Juckless King 
was obliged to escape from Warsaw, and too 
refuge in Danzig, expecting French help: all 
that came was a single ship und 1,500 men, who, 
landing at the mouth of the Vistula, tried in 
vain to break the Russian lines. Their aid thus 
proving vain, Danzig capitulated, and Stanis- 
laus, a broken refugee, found hfs way, with 
many adventures, back to France; Poland sub- 
mitted to Augustus IIL"—G W. Kitchin, Hist. 
of France, th 6, ch 2(0 3). 
A.D. SOS The First Partition and 
the events which led to it.—The respective 
shares of Russia, Austria and Prussia.—‘‘In 
1762, Catherine Lf ascended the throne of Rus- 
sia | Everybody knows what umbition filled the 
mind of this woman, how she longed to bring 
two quarters of the globe under her rule, or un- 
der her intluence, and how, above all, he was 
bent on playing ‘a great part in the affairs of 
Western Eutope Poland lay between Europe 











| und her empire, she was bound, therefore, to get 


a tirm footing m Poland . . . On the death of 


| Augustus IIT, therefore, she would permit no 


foreign prince to mount the throne of Poland, 
but selected a native Polish nobleman, from the 
numerous class of Russtun hirelings, and cast 
her cye upon a nephew of the Czartoriskys, 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a former lover of her 
own Above all things she desired to perpstu- 
ate the chronic anarchy of Poland, so as to en- 
sure the weakness of that kingdom... A 
further desire in Catherine's mind arose from her 
own peculiar position in Russia at that time. 
She had deposed her Imperial Consort, deprived 
her son of the succession, and ascended the 
throne without the shadow of a title. During 
the first years of her reign, therefore, her situa- 
tion was eatremely critical.” She desired to ren- 
der herself popular, and ‘‘she could find nothing 
more in accordance with the disposition of the 
Russians . . than the protection of the Greek 
Catholics in Poland Incredible as it may seem, 
the frantic fanaticism of the Polish rulers had 
begun, in the preceding twenty or thirty years, 
to limit and Partially to destroy, by harsh enact- 
ments, the ancient rights of the Nonconformists, 
. . . In the year 1763 a complaint was addressed 
to Catherine by Konisky, the Greek Bishop of 

50. 8 of his diocese had 


dissenters in 
cient rights, and thus secure their eternal 
tion to herself, and inspire the Russian 
with grateful enthusiasm. At this time, 
ever, King Augustus IIL. was attacked b: 
lost ‘illness. A new king must soon be 
‘at Warsaw, upon which occasion all the 
Powers would make their voices 
therine, therefore, in the spring of 1763, 
sounded the Cabinets of Vienna and 
order, if possible, to gain common 
their support for her diplomatic 
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reception which her overtures met with at the 
two courts was such as to influence the next ten 
years of the history of Poland and Europe . . . 
‘At Vienna, ever since Peter ILI. had renounced 
‘the Austrian alliance, a very unfavourable feel- 
ing towards Russia prevailed... . The result 
‘was that Austria came to no definite resolution, 
‘but returned a sullen and evasive reply. It was 
fur otherwise with Frederick TI of Prussia. 


‘That energetic and clear sighted statesman had’ 


his faults, but indecision had never been one of 
them He agreed with Cutherine in desiring 
that Poland should remain weak On the other 
hand, he failed not to perceive that an excessive 
growth of Russia, and an abiding Russian occu- 
tion of Poland, might seriously threaten him 
Nevertheless, he did not waver » moment 
He needed a powerful ally .. . Russia alone 
-was left, and he unhesitatingly seized her oftered 
hand. . . . It was proposed to him that six arti- 
cles should be signed, with certain secret pro- 
visions, by which were secured the election of a 
native for the throne of Poland, the maintenance 
‘of the Liberum Veto (i e, of the anarchy of the 
nobles), and the support of the Nouconformists; 
while it was detoimued (0 prevent in Sweden all 
constitutional reforms. Frederick, who was 
called upon to protect the West Prussian Luth- 
rans, just as the aid of Catherme had been 
sought by the Greek Bishop of Mohilev, made no 
objection After the death of King Augustus 
. of Poland, in October, 1763, Frederick 
signed the above treaty, April 11th, 1764 This 
understanding between the two Northern Powers 
caused no small degree of excitement at Vienna 
It was immediately feared that Prussia and Rus- 
sia would at once scize on Polish provinces. .-< 
‘This anaicty, however, was altogether prema- 
ture No ouc at St. Petersburg wished for a 
partition of Poland, but for increased influence 
over the entire Polish realm. Frederick II , for 
his part, did not am at any territonal extension, 
but would abandon Poland for the time to Rus- 
‘sia, that he might secure peace tor his country 
by a Russian alliance... Meanwhile, matters 
fin Poland proceeded according to the wishes of 
Catherine. Her path was opened to her by the 
Poles themselves. It was at the call of the 
Gestaniekys {a wealthy and powerful Polish 
family], that a Russian army corps of 10,000 
men entered the country, occupied Warsaw, and 
jput down the opposing party It was under 
the same protection that Stanislaus Poniatowsky 
‘was unanimously elected King, on September 
‘Ast, 1764. But the Czartoriskys were too clever. 
‘They intended, after having me masters of 
Poland by the aoe of Russia, to reform the con- 
stitution, to establish a regular administration, 
to strengthen the Crown, and finally to bow the 
Russians out of the kingdom.” The Czartoris- 
kys were soon at issue with the Russian envoy, 
who commanded the support of all their political 
‘Spponatite, together with that of all the religious 
jonconformists, both in the Greek Church and 
among the Protestants. The King, too, went 
‘over to the latter, bought by a Russian aubeldy. 
But this Russian confederation was speed! ay 
‘broken up, when the question of granting cl 
equality to the Nonconformists came up for set- 
tlement. The Russians carried the measure 
by force and the act it was 
here that 


through 
signed Mexch 4 
‘the conflagration brought fear- 
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5, 1768. “Tt was just 
arose which first 
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ful evils upon’ the cointty itself, and then 
threatened all Europe with incalculable dangers, 
At Bar, in Podolia, two courageous men, Pu- 
lawski and Krasinski, who were deeply re- 
volted at the concession of civil righta to heretics, 
set on foot n new Confederation to wage a holy 
war for the unity and purity of the Church, . .4 
The Roman Cutholic population of every district 

ined the Confederation. ... A terrible war 

egan in the southern provinces. . . , The war 
on both sides was carried on with savage cruelty ; 
prisoners were tortured to death; neither person 
nor property was spared. Other complications 
soon arose... . When... the Russians, in 
eager pursuit of a defeated 
erates, crossed the Turkish frontier, and the 
little town of Balta was burnt during an ob+ 
stinate fight, . . the Sultan, in an unexpected 
access of fury, declared war against Russia in 
October, 1768, because, as he stated in his mani- 
festo, he could no longer endure the wrong done 
to Poland [see Turks A D 1768-1774] ‘Thus, 
Uy a sudden turn of affairs, this Polish question 
had become a European question of the first 
impottanee, and no one felt the change more 
deeply than Kmg Frederick IT He knew Cath- 
erine well cnough to be sure that she would not 
end the war now begun with Turkey, without 
some material gain to herself It was equally 
plan that Austria would never Ieave to Russia 
territorml conquests of any great extent in Tur- 
key... The slightest occurrence might divide 
all Europe into two hostile camps, and Gerinany 
would, as usual, trom her central position, have 
to suffer the worst evils of a general war, 
Frederick IL. was thrown iuto the greatest ‘anx- 
fist} by tins danger, and he medigated continu- 
“{ ally how to prevent the- outbreak of war The 
main question in his mind was how to prevent a 
breach between Austria und Russia Catherine 
wanted to gain more territory, while Austria 
could not allow her to make any conquests m 
Turkey. Frederick was led to inquire whether 

reater comphance might not be shown at 
Vienna, if Catherine, insiend of w Turkish, were 
to tke 'a Polish province, and were also to ugree, 
on her part, to an annexation of Polish terri- 
tory by Austria?” When this scheme— put 
forward as one originating with Count Lynar, a 
Saxon diplomatist— was broached at St Peters 
burg, it met with no encouragement; but subse- 
quently the same plan took shape in the mind of 
the young Emperor Joseph IL., and he persuaded 
his ‘mother, Maria Theresa, to consent to it. 
Negotiations to that end were opened with the 
Russian court. ‘After the foregoin; 
ings, it was easy for Ryssia and Prussia to come 
to a speedy agreement. On February 17, 1778, 
a treaty was signed allotting West Prussia to the 
King, and the Polish territories east of the 
Dnelper and Duna to the Empress. The case of 
Austria was a more difficult one... . The 
treaty of partition was not signed by the three 
Powers until August, 1772... . The Pruidlan 
and Austrian troops now entered Poland on 
every side, simultaneously with the 
The bands of the Confederates, which hith- 
erto kept the Russians on the alert, now 
persed ‘without further attempt at 

soon as external tranquility had been re 

stored, a Diet was convened, in 
legalise the cession of the provinces 
Powers by a formal compact, and to hagpiate 
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the constitutional questions which had been un- 
settled since the revolt of the Confederation of 
Bar. It took some time to arrive at this result, 
‘and many 8 bold speech was uttered by the 
Boles; bit it is sad to think that the real object 
‘of every discussion was the fixing the amount of 
donations and pensions which the individual sen- 
ators and deputies were to receive from the 
Powers for their votes. Hereupou the act of 
‘ceasion was unanimously passed. . . . The Libe- 
rum Veto, the anarchy of the nobles, and the 
impotence of the Sovereign, were continued.”— 
H. von Sybel, The First Partition of Poland 
(Fortnightly Bec., July, 1874, ©. 22).—“ One's 
clear belief . . . is of two things: First, that, as 
everybody admits, Friedrich had no real hand in 
starting the notion of Partitioning Poland; — but 
that he grasped at it with eagerness as the ove 
way of saving Europe from War: Second, what 
has been much less noticed, that, under any 
other hand, it would have led Europe to War; 
and that to Friedrich is due the fact that it got 
effected without such accompaniment. [{Car- 
lyle's statement of the sharing of the Polish ter- 
ritory in the several partitions is ineorrect. The 
following, from Witzleben, is morc trustworthy : 
Russia, 8782 German square miles; Prussia, 2641: 
Austria, 2205}. . . Friedrich’s share . . . as fill 
up the always dangerous gap between his 
Preussen ane him, has, under Prussian adminis- 
tration, proved much the most valuable of the 
Three; and, next to Silesia, is Friedrich’s mest 
important acquisition. Septen:ber 13th, 1772, if 
was at lust entered upon,—through such waste- 
weltering confusions, and on 
unquestionable. Consent of Poli 
dad for a year more; but that is worth little 
record.” —T. Carlyle, Hist. of Frederick the Great, 
bk. 21, ch. 4 (c. 6). 

‘Atso in: W. Coxe, Hist. of the House of Aus- 
tria, ch, 119 (tv. 8). 

A. D. 1791-1792.—The reformed Constitu- 
tion of 1791 and its Russian strangulation,— 
“After the first Partition of Poland was com- 

leted in 1776, that devoted country was suffered 
for sixteen, yeurs 0 enjoy an interval of more 
undisturbed tranquillity than it had known for 
a century. Russian armies ceased to vex it. 
‘The dispositions of other forelga powers became 
more favourable, Frederic I] now entered on 
that spotiees and honourable portion of his reign, 
in which he made a just war for the defence of 
the integrity of Bavaria, and of the independence 
of Germany, . . . Attempts were not wanting 
to seduee him into new enterprises against Po- 
land. . . . Assoonas Frederic returned to coun- 
sels worthy of himself, he became unfit for the 
purposes of the Empress, who, in 1780, refused 
to, renew her alliance with him, and found a 
more suitable instrument of her designs in the 
restless character, and shallow understanding, of 
Joveph Ii, whose unprincipled ambition was 
now released from the restraint which his 
mother's scruples bad imposed on it. . . . Other 
powers now adopted policy, of which the in- 

luence waa favourable to the Poles. Prussia, 
*a.ehe receded from Russia, beoame gradually 
Connected with England Holland, and Sweden; 
policy in the care of Bavaria 

phir the head of all the independent 
ared war against Russia; and the Austrian 
‘waa disturbed ‘by the discontent 
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and revolts which the precipitate innovations of 
Joseph had excited’ in various provinces of the 
monarchy. A formidable combination against 
the power of Russia was in process of time 
formed. . . . In the treaty between Prussia and 
the Porte, concluded at stantinople in Jan- 
nary, 1790, the contracting parties bound them- 
selves to endeavour to obtain from Austria the 
restitution of those Polish provinces to which 
she hed given the name of Galicix. During the 
progress of these auspicious changes, the Polish 
nation began to entertain the hope that they 
might at length be suffered to reform their insti- 
tutions, to provide for their own quiet and 


safety, and to adopt that policy which might 
one day enable them to resume their ancient sta- 
tion among European nations. From 1778 to 


1788, no greut measures had been adopted; but 
no tumulis disturbed the country: reasonable 
opinions made some progress, aud a national 
spirit was slowly reviving. The nobility pa- 


tiently listened to plans for the establish it of 
a productive revenue and a regular army; & dis- 
position to renounce their dangerous right of 





electing a king made perceptible advances; and 
the fatal law of unanimity had been so branded 
as an instrument of Russian policy, that in the 
Diets of these ten years no nuncid was found 


bold enough to employ his negative. . . . In the 
midst of these excellent symptoms of public 
sense and temper, a Diet assembled at Warsaw 


in October 1788, from whom the restoration of 
the republic was hoped, and by whom it would 
have been accomplished, if their prudent and 
honest measures had not been defeated by one of 
the blackest acts of treachery recorded in the 
annals of mankind. . . . The Diet applied itself 
with the utmost diligence and caution to reform 
the State. They watched the progress of 
ular opinion, and proposed no reformation till 
the public seemed ripe for its reception.” On 
the 3d of Bey, 1791, 8 new Constitution, which 
had been outlined und discussed in the greater 
part of its provisions, during most of the previ- 
ous two years, was reported to the Diet. That 
body had been doubled, a few months before, by 
the ‘election of new representatives from every 
Dietine, who united with the older members, in 
accordance with a law framed for the occasion. 
By this double Diet, the new Constitution was 
opted on the day of its presentation, with only 
twelve dissentient voices. ‘‘Never were debates 
and votes more free: these men, the most hateful 
of apostates, were neither attacked, nor threat- 
ened, nor insulted. The new Constitution 
“confirmed the in pe of the Established Church, 
together with religious liberty, as dictated by 
the charity which religion incuicates and inspires, 
It established an hereditary monarchy in the 
Electoral House of Saxony; reserving to the na- 
tion the right of choosing a new race of Kin; 
in case of the extinction of that family. 
executive power was vested in the King, whose 
ministers were responsible for its exercise. The 
Legislature was divided into two Houses, the 
Senate and the House of Nuncios, with respect 
to whom the ancient constitutional language and 
forms were preserved, The necessity of una- 
nimity [the Liberum Veto] was taken away, 
and, with it, those dangerous remedies of Con- 
federation and Confederate Diets which it had 
rendered Each 


necessary. considerable towa rv- 
ceived new rights, with a restoration of ail their 
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ancient privile; ‘The burgesses recovered the 
right of lectity their own magistrates . All 
the offices of the State, the law, the church, and 
the army, were thrown open to them. The 
larger towns were empowered to send deputies 
to the Dict, with a right to vote on all local and 
commercial subjects and t speak on all ques- 
tions whatsoever All these deputies became 
noble, as did every officer of the rank of captain, 
and every Inwycr who filled the humblest office 
of magisiracy, and every burgess who acquired 
a property in land paying £5 of yearly taxes 
ndustry was perfectly unfettered 
Numerous paths to nobility were thus thrown 
open Every art was employed to make the 
ascent ensy Having thus communicated 
political privileges to hitherto disregarded free- 
men, the constitution extended to all serfs 
the full protection of law, which before was en- 
joyed by those of the Royal demesnes, and it 
facilitated aud encouraged voluntary manumis- 
sion, . The'storm which demolished this no 
ble edifice came from abroad The remain 
ing part of the year 1791 passed in quiet, but 
nul without apprehension On the 9th of Jan 
uary, 1792, Catharine concluded a peace with 
Turkey at Jassy, and, being thus delivered from 
all foreign enemies, began once more to manifest 
intentions of interfering in the affairs of Poland 
. .. Asmall number of Pohsh nobles furnished 
her with that very slender pretext with which 
she was always content Their chiefs were 
Rzewuski . and Felix Potocki These 
unnatural apostates deserted their long sufferimg 
country at the moment when, for the first time, 
hope dawned on her . They were received 
by Catharine with the honours due from her to 
the betrayers of their country On the 12th of 
May, 1792, they formed a Confederation at 
Targowitz. On the 18th, the Russian minister 
at Warsaw declared that the Empress, ‘called on 
by many distinguished Poles who had confed- 
erated Sgalnae the pretended constitution of 1791, 
would, virtue of her guarantee, march an 
srmy into Poland to restore the liberties of the 
Republic.’” The hope, meantime, of help from 
Prussia, which had been pledged to Poland by a 
treaty of alliance in March, 1790, was speedily 
and cruelly deceived. ‘‘Assured of the conni- 
‘vance of , Catharine now poured an im- 
mense army into Poland, along the whole line of 
frontier, from the Baltic to the neighbourhood of 
the Euxine. The spirit of the Polish nation was 
‘unl . A series of brilliant actions [es- 
jlonna and Dubienks] occupied the 
1792, in which the Polish army 





iy a 
summer of 
{under Poniatowsk! and Kosciusko}, alternately 
victorious and vanquished, gave eye! proofs of 

tanislaus . . . 


unavailing try. Meantime , 
on the 4th of July published a proclamation de- 
glaring that, le would not survive his country. 
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Partition.—Sir J. Mackintosh, Account of the 
Partition of Poland (Hdinburgh Rev., Nov., 1823; 
reprinted in Miscellaneous Works). 

Aso mn: H. Von Sybel, Hist. of the Brench 
Reo, bk, 2, ch. 1 and 8, dk. 4, ch. 1, and dk. 6 (0, 
1-2) —A. Seed) The Centenary of the Polish 
Conatstution (Westminster Rev, 0. 188, p. 547).— 
F C Schlosser, Zhst. of the 18th Cenduiry, 0. 6, 
dio 1, ch 2, sect 4.—See, also, Germany: A.D, 
1791-1792 

A. D. 1793-1796.—The Second and Third 
Partitions.—Extinction of Polish nationality. 
—'' The Polish pemnots, remaining in ignorance 
of the treaty of partition, were unconscious of 
half their misfortunes The King of Prussia in 
his turn crossed the western frontier (January, 
1798), announcing in his manifesto that 
troubles of Poland compromised the safety of his 
own States, that Dantzig had sent corn to the 
French revolutionaries, and that Great Poland 
was infested by Jacobin clubs, whow intrigues 
were rendered doubly dangerous by the continu. 
ation of the war with France ‘he King of 
Prussia affected to sce Jacobins whenever it was 
his intercst to find (hem The part of each of 
the powers was marked out in advance Russia 
was to have the eastern provinces, with a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000, as far as a line drawn from 
the eastern frontier of Courland, which, passin| 
Pinsk, ended in Galheia, and included Borissof, 
Minsk, Stoutsk, Volhynia, Podoha, and Little 
Russia. Prussia had the long coveted cities of 
Thorn and Dantzig, as well as Great Poland, 
Poseu, Gnezen, Kalisch, and Czenstochovo. If 
Russia still only annexed Russian or Lithuanian 
territory, Prussia for the second time cut Poland 
to the quick, and another milhon and a half of 
Slavs passed under the yokeof the Germans. It 
was not enough to despoil Poland, now reduced 
to 4 territory less extensive than that occupied 
by Russia, it was necessary that she should con- 
sent to the spoliation— that she should legalise 
the partition A diet was convoked at Grodno, 
under the pressure of the Russian bayonets,” and 
by bribery as well as by coercion, after long re- 
sistance, the desired treaty of cession was ob- 
tained ‘The Polish troops who were encamped 
on the provinces ceded to the Empress, received 
orders to swear allegiance to her; the army that 
Temained to the republic consisted only of 15,000 
men” Meantime, Kosciuszko, who had won 
reputation in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, and enhanced it in the brief Polish snuggle 
of 1792, was organizing throu; 8 
great revolt, directing the work from Dresden, 
to which city he retired ‘The order to 
disband the army hastened the explosion. Mada- 
Jinski refused to allow the briged 


‘back on Oracow. At his approach, this city, 
second in Poland, the caj of the 


kings, rose and expelled 
Koscluszko hastened t the 
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on retreating, 4,000 killed and wounded, 2,000 
. and'12 cannon. ‘+A provisional gov- 
ernment installed itself at Warsaw, and sent a 
dourtpr tg Kosciusrko."’ But Russian, Prussian 
and Austrian armies were fast closing in upon 
the ill-armed and outnumbered patriots. The 
sslang teok Cracow; the Russians mastered 
he Austrians entered Lublin; and Kos- 
, forced to give battle to the Russians, at 
Macciowice, October 10, was beatcu, and, half 
dead from many wounds, was left a ‘prisoner in 
the hands of ils enemies. Then the victorious 
Russian army, under Souvorof, made haste to 
‘Warsaw and carried the suburb of Praga by 
storm. ‘The dead numbered 12,000; the pris- 
oners only one.” Warsaw, in terror, surrendered, 
and Poland, as an independent state, was extin- 
guished. ‘The third treaty of partition, forced 
n the Empress by the importunity of Prussia, 
and in which Austria also took part, was put in 
execution [1795-1796]. Russia took the rest of 
Lithuania as far as the Niemen (Wilna, Grodno, 
Kovno, Novogrodek, Slonim), and the rest of 
Volhynia to the Bug (Vladimir, Loutsk, and 
Kremenetz). . . . Besides the Russian territory, 
Russia also annexed the old Lithuania of the 
Jagellons, and finally acquired Courland and 
Samogitia. Prussia had all Eastern Poland, 
with Warsaw; Austria had Cracow, Sandomir, 
Lublin, and Chelm.”— A. Rambaud, Hist. of 
Russia, 0. 2, ch. 10. 

Aso in: R.N. Buin, The Second aerestion oF 
Poland (Eng. Mistorical Rev., April, 1891).— H. 
von Sybel, Hist. of the French Rev., bk. 7, ch. 5, 
bk. 9, ch. B (v. 3) ; and bk. 10, ch. 2-4 (v. 4).—See, 
also, France: A.D. 1793 (Manco—SePTEMBER). 

A. D. 1806.—False hopes of national resto- 
ration raised by Napoleon. Seo GERMANy: 

AD. 1806 (OcroueR—Decemer); and 1806— 
1807. 

A. D. 1807.—Prussian provinces formed into 
the grand duchy of Warsaw, and given to the 
king of Saxony. See Genwany: A.D. 1807 
angele 

.D. 1 














—Cession of part of Bohemia, 
western Galicia, by Austria, to 
grand duchy of Warsaw. Nee GERMANY: 
D. 1809 (JULY—SerTEMBER). 
aoe ea eel tea resstablies: 
ie lom, not enc leon. 
See Russia: A. 1D. 1815 June —Sueraanen). 
A.D. 1814-1815.—The Polish question in 
the Congress of Vienna.—The grand duchy 
of Waraaw given to Russia.—Constitution 
granted by the Czar. See Vienna, Tax Con- 
@npas 


oF. 

A. D, 1830-1832.—Rising against the Rus- 
sian reseor. °C ce at le for in- 
a lence.—Early victories and defeat. 
> ity of the conqueror.—‘* Poland, like 
‘Belgium and the Romagna, had felt the invigor- 
ating influence of the Revolution of July [in 
France}... The partition of Poland had been ac- 
compliabed in @ dark period 
centary. It was 








the West; it was a crime 
fees sont bens peopl £0 the 
mutocrat. . . cause 
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parcelled out Europe amongst the victorious 
‘autocrats in 1815 were incapable of appreciating 
the feelings which had inspired the Scotch poet. 
Dastleroash, indeed, endeavoured to make terms 
for Poland.’ But he did not lay much stress on 
his demands. » He contented himself with obtaiu- 
ing the forms of constitutional government for 
the Poles. Poland, constituted a kingdom, 
whose crown was to pass by hereditary succes- 
sion to the Emperors of Russia, was to be gov- 
erned by u resident Viceroy, assisted by a Polish 
Diet. Constantine, who had abdicated the crown 
of Russia in his brother's favour, was Viceroy 
of Poland... . He was residing at Warsaw 
when the news of the glorious days of Jul 
reached Poland. The Poles were naturally af- 
eceed by the tidings of a revolution which’ had 
expelled autocracy from France, Kosciusko — 
the hero of 1794—was their favourite patriot. 
The cadets at the Military School in Warsaw, 
excited at the news, drank to his memory. Con- 
stantine thought that young meh who to 
drink to Kosciusko deserved to be flogged. The 
cadets, learning his decision, aeterailben on re- 
sisting it. Their determination precipitated a 
revolution which, perhaps, under any circum- 
stances, would have occurred. Every circum- 
stance which could justify revolt existed in 
Polend. The Constitution provided for the regu- 
lar assembly of the Diet: the Diet hud not been 
assembled for five years. The Constitution de- 
clared that taxes should not be imposed on the 
Poles without the consent of their representa- 
tives: for fifteen years no budget had been sub- 
mitted to the Diet. The Constitution provided 
for the personal liberty of every Pole: the Grand 
Duke seized and imprisoned the wretched Poles 
at bis pleasure. The Constitution had given 
Poland a representative government; and Con- 
stantine, in defiance of it, had played the part of 
an autocrat. The threat of punishment, which 
Constantine pronounced against the military 
cadets, merely lighted the torch which was 
already prepared. Eighteen young men, armed 
to the teeth, entered the Grand Duke’s palace and 
forced their way into his apartments. Constan- 
tine had just time to escape by a back staircase. 
His flight saved his life. . . . The insurrection, 
commenced in the Archduke’s palace, soon 
spread. Some of the Polish regimenta passed 
over to the insurgents. Constantine, who dis- 
played little courage or ability, withdrew from 
the city; and, on the morning of the 80th of 
November [1880], the Poles were in complete 
ion of Warsaw. They persuaded Chlo- 
picki, a general who had served with distinction 
under Suchet in Spain, to place himself at their 
head. . . . Raised to the first position in the 
State, his warmest counsellors urged him to at- 
tack the few thousand men whom Constantine 
still commanded. Chlopicki preferred negotiat- 
ing with the Russians. The nenotiations of 
course, failed. . . . Chlopicki— own well- 
intentioned effort having failed —resigned his 
office; and his fellowcount invested Radzi- 
wil with the command of their army, and placed 
Adam C; aki at the head of the Govern- 
ment. In the meanwhile Nicholas was steadily. 
Prepering for the contest which was before him. 
itech, who had brought the campsign of 
1829 to a victorious lusion, was entrusted 
with the command of the Russian army... . 
Three great military roads converge from the 
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east upon Warsaw The most northerly of these 
enters Poland at Kovno, crosses the Narew, a 
tributary of the Bug, at Ostrolenka, and runs 
down the right bunk of the first of these rivers, 
the central road crosses the Bug at Brzesc aud 
proceeds almost due west upon Warsaw , the most 
southerly of the three enters Polund from the Aus 
tran frontier, crosses the Vistulaut Gora, and pro 
coedsalong its west bank to the capital Dielntsch 
decided on advancing by all three routcs on 
Warsaw Diebstsch on the 20th of February 
1881, attached the Poles on the 25th he renewed 
the attack The battle on the 20th raged round 
the village of Grochow, 1t raged on the 25th 
round the village of Praga Fought with ex 

treme obstinacy, neither sidt was able to claim 
any decided advantage Ihe Russians could 
Doast that the Poles had withdrawn across the 
Vistula The Poles could declare that thar re 

treat had been conducted at leisure and that the 
Russians were unable or unwilling to renew the 
attack = Diebitsch lumself, senously alarmed at 
the situation into which he had fallen remained 
for # month in inaction at Grochow Before the 
monty way over Radzivi) who had proved un 
equal to the duties of lus post was superseded 
an the command of the Polish army by Birr) 
neck: On the 30th of March, Shrzyneckt 
croased the Vistula at Praga and attacked the 
division of the Russian army wich occupied the 
forest of Waver, near Grochow Thc uttack 
was made in the mddk of the mght The Rus 
sians were totally defeated, they eaperienced a 
Joss of 5,000 sn hulled and wounded and 6 000 
prisoners Cnppled by this disaster Du bitsch 
fell back before the Polish army Encouraged 
by his success, Skr7jnecki pressed forward in 
pursuit The great central road by which War 
saw is approached crosses the Kostczyn a tnibu 
tary of the Bug, near the httle village of Ieame, 
about half way between Russia and Warsaw 


leven days after the victory of the 30th of | 


El 
March the Russians were again attacked by the 
Poles at Iganie The Poles won a second vic 
tory The Russians, disheartened at a succession 
of reverses, scattered before the attack, and the 
cause of Poland seemed to have been already 
won by the gallantry of her children and the 
skill of their generals Diebitsch, however, de 
feated at Grochow and Iganie, was not destroyed 
. . Foregoing hus onginal intention of advauc 
ing by three roads on Warsaw, he determined to 
concentrate his mght on the northern road at 
Ostrolenka, his left, on the direct road at Sied 
lice It was open to Skrzynecki to renew the 
attack, where Diebitsch expected it, and throw 
himself on the defeated remnants of the Russian 
army at Biedlice Instead of doing so he took 
advantage of his central situation to cross the 
Pugas throw himself upon the Russian right 
at Ostrolenka, . . Skrzynecki had reason to 
that he might obtain a complete success 
before Diebitach could by any possibility march 
to the fescue He failed’ Diebitech soneetet 
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object of the Tieng movement upon the Russian 
right. The Polish general, his army weakened 
by heavy losses, rescived on retiring upon Was- 
saw ffensive operations were over, the de- 
fensive campaign had begun Victory with the 
Poles had, im fact, proved as fatal as defeat 
The Russians, rely ing upon their almost illimita 
dle resources, could afford to lose two men for 
every one whom Poland could spare. . It 
happened, too, that a more fatal enemy than 
even war fcll upon Poland in the hour of her 
necessity The cholera, which had been rapidly 
advancing through Russia during 1830 broke 
out in the Russian army in the spring of 1881 
‘The prisoncrs taken #( Tgaue communicated the 
secds of infection to the Polish troops Both 
armies suffered severely from the disease, but 
the effects of it were much more scrious to the 
cause of Poland than to the cause of Russia 
A fortmght after the batth of Ostrolenka, 
Thebitsch who had advanced his head quarters 
to Pultush, succumbcd to the malady — Jn the 
same weck Constantine, the Viccroy of Poland, 
aud lis Polish wife also dicd Dicbitseh 
Was al once succcided tn the command by Pas- 
Mevitsch an officer who had gamed distinction 
am Asia Minor On the 7th of July, Paskie 
vitsch crossed the Vistula at Plock and threatened 
Warsaw from the rear Slowly and steadily 
he advanced aguinst the capital On the 6th of 
September he attacked the devoted eity Inch 
by inch the Russians made thar way over the 
earthworks wich had becn constructed in tts 
defence On the cvemng of the 7th the town 
was at their mercy on the 8th it capitulated 
‘The uews of its fall reached Paris on the 
15th of Mcptember The news of Waterloo had 
not created 50 much consternation in the French 
capital Business was suspended, the theatres 
were closed The cause of Poland was 1m every 
mind, the name of Poland on every tongue 
On the 26th of February, 18382" Nicholas 
promulgated a new organic statute for the gov- 
ernment of Poland which he had the insolence 
to claim for Russia by the mght of conquest of 
1815 A draft of the statute reached Western 
Europe in the spring of 1882 About the same 
thme stones were received of the treatment which 
the Russians were systematically applying to 
the fll fated country ~ Her schools were closed, 
her national libraries and puble collections re- 
moved, the children of the Poles were carried 
into Russw, their fathers were swept into the 
Russian army; whole families accused of par- 
ticipation im the rebellion were marched into tas 
intenor of the empire, columns of Poles, it was 
stated, could be seen on the Russian roads linked 
man to man by bars of iron, and little children, 
unable to bear the fatigues of a long journey, 
were included among them, the dead Bodies of 
those who had perished on the way could be seen 
on the sides of the Russian roads. The wail of 
their wretched mothers—‘Ob, that the Oxar 
throughout Zurope "8 Walpole, Hit @f ng 
it Europe "- a) ie 
land, ch 18 (0 Y) 

Also rm: J, Hordynski, Hist, of the late Poltsh 
—~A. Hambeas, Het, of Beats 6 9 Oh it 
-s a Alison, Hiss, of 26. 
pressed.—Extiaction of the republic 
cow.—Its annexation to Austria, Ben 
A. D. 1615-1846, 
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A. D, 1860-1864.—The last insurrection.— 
“In 1860 broke out the last t Polish insur- 
rection, in all respects a very ill-advised attempt. 
On the 29th of November of that year, on the 
occasion of the 80th anniversary of the revolu- 
tion of 1880, national manifestations, taking a 
religious form, took place in the Warsaw 
churches. 


on the anniversary of the battle of Grochow, the 


Agricultural Society of that city, presided over | 


by Count Zamoyski, held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of presenting a petition to the Emperor to 


grant a constitution. Although the Tsar did not | 


concede this demand, he decreed by an ukase of 
the 26th of March a council of state for the king 
dom, elective councils in each government, and 
municipal councils in Warsaw and the chief 
cities, Moreover, the Polish language was to be 
adopted in all the schools of the kingdom. . 
On the 8th of Apnl the people appeared in 
crowds in front of the castle of the Viceroy, and 
when they refused to disperse, were fired upon 
by the soldiers About 200 persons were killed 
in this unfortunate affair, and many more 
wounded The viceroy of Count Lambert 
was not successful in conciliating the people. he 
was succeeded by Count Liders, who was reac- 
tionary in his poliey An attempt was made in 
June, 1862, on the life of the Count in the Saxon 
Garden (Saksonshi Sad), and he was sven after 
wards recalled, his place beimg taken by the 
Grand Duke Constuntine, who was chiefly guided 
by the Marqms Wielopolski, an unpopular but 
able man Two attempts were made upon the 
life of the Grand Dube, the latter of which was 
nearly successful; the life of Wielopolski was 
also several times in danger . . . On the night 


of June 15, 1863, a secret conscription was held, | 


and the persons considered to be most hostile 


forcibly enlisted Out of a population of 
180, the number thus seized at Warsaw was 
2,000; soon after this the insurrection broke out. 
Its proceedings were directed by a secret com- 
mittee, styled Rzad (Government), and were as 
mysterious as the movements of the celebrated 
Fehmgerichte. The Poles fought under enor- 


POLAR EXPLORATION.—A Chronolo- 
gical Record. 

1500-1502.—Discovery and exploration of the 
coast of Labrador and the entrance of Hudson 
Strait by the Cortereals 

155, Voyage ‘of Willoughby and Chancellor 
from London, in search of a northeast passage 
to India. Chancellor reached Archangel on the 
White Sea and learned that be was m the domin- 
fons of the sovereign of Muscovy or Russia 
‘With much difficulty he obtained permission to 
visit the court at Moscow, and made the long 
rmney to that city by sledge over the snow. 

ere he was admitted to av interview with the 
, and returued with a letter which permitted 
ning of trade between England and Rus- 
‘Moughby, with two vessels and their 
wos leas fortunate. His party, after win- 
0a @ desolate shore, perished ile next 


two ships, with their 
‘were found long afterwards by Rus- 
book recovered, but it 
the voyage. 





ng 


Ff, 


sia, 
crews, 


. . On the 25th of February, 1861, | 
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mous difficulties. Most of the bands consisted 
of undisciplined men, unfamiliar with military 
tactics, a had to contend with well-organ- 
ised troops. of them had muskets; the 
generality were armed only with pikes, scythes, 
and sticks... The bands of the insurgents 
were chiefly composed of priests, the smaller 
landowners, lower officials, and peasants who had 
no land, but those nts who possessed any 
land refused to join, Many showed but a 
Janguid patriotism on account of the oppreasive 
Jaws relating to the poorer classes, formerly in 
vigour in Poland, of which the tradition was 
still strong. The war was only guerilla fighting, 
| in which the dense forests surrounding the towns 
were of great assistance to the insurgents, The 
secret emissaries of the revolutionary Govern- 
ment were called stileteziki, from daggers 
which they carried. They succeeded in killing 
many persons who had made themselves obnox- 
ious to the national party. . . No quarter was 
given to the chiefs of the insurgents; when cap- 
tured they were shot or hanged. . . . When the 
Grand Duke Constantine yesigned the viceroyalty 
at Warsaw he was succeeded by Count Berg. 

. . By May, 1864, the insurrection was su| 
pressed, but it had cost Poland dear All its ol 
privileges were now taken away, henceforth all 
teaching, both in the universit and schools, 
ust be in the Russian language Russia was 
tnumphant, and paid no attention to the de- 
mands of the three Great Powers, England, 
France, and Austria, Prussia had long been 
silently and successfully carrying on her plan for 
the Germanisation of Posen, and on the 8th of 
February, 1863, she had concluded a convention 
with Ruswa with a view of putting a stop to the 
insurrection Her method throughout has been 
more drastic, she has slowly climinated or 
weuhened the Polish element, carefully avoiding 
any of those reprisals which would cause @ 
| European scandal "—W. R. Morfill, The Story of 
Poland, ch 12. 

A. D. 1868.— Complete incorporation with 
Russia.—By an imperial ukase, Feb 28, 
1868, the government of Poland was absolutely 
incorporated with that of Russia. 








to the Government were taken in theit beds and | 





which sent out these expeditions is believed to 
have been the first joint stock corporation of 
shareholders formed in England. As the Russia 
Company, it afterwards became a rich and pow- 
erful corporation, and its success set other enter- 
prises in motion 

1556.—Exploring voyage of Stephen Bur- 
roughs to the northeast, approaching Nova 
cs 8.—Vi if Frobish: the 

1576-1578.—Voyages of Frobisher to the coast 
of Eotrador and the entzance to Davis er | 
discovering the bay which bears his name, 
which he supposed to be a strait leading to 
Cathay, afterwards entering Hudson Strait. 
Having brought from his first voyage a certain 
glittering stone which English goldsmiths con- 
cluded to be ore of gold, his second and third 
vo} were made to procure cargoes of the 
imagined ore. and to found a colony in the frozen 
region from which it came. The golden ore 
proved delusive ; the colony was never planted. 

1580.—Northeastern voyage of Pet and Jack- 
man, passing Nova Zembla. 

1585-1587.—Three voyages of John Davia 
from outh, in search of a northwestern 
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to India, entering the strait between 

niand and Baffisland which bears his name 

and exploring it to the 78nd degree north lati- 
tude. 





2594-1595.—Dutch expeditions (the first and 
second under Bareptz) to the northeast, passing 
tothe north of Nova Zembla, or Novaya Zem- 
lya, but making > progress beyond it. 

1596-1597.—Third voyage of Barentz, when 
he discovered and coasted Spitzbergen, win 
tered in Nova Zembla with his crew, lost his ship 
in the ice, and perished, with one third of his 
men, in undertaking to reach the coast of Lap 
land in open boats 

1602.—Exploration for a northwest passage 

Captain George Weymouth, for the Muscovy 

Com any and the Levant Company, resulting in 
nothing but a visitation of the eutrance to Hud- 
‘gon Strait 

1607,—Polat voyage of Henry Hudson, for 
the Muscovy Company of Londoa, attaining the 
northern coast of Spitzbergen 

1608,—Vo! age of Henry Hudson to Nova 
Zembla for the Muscovy Company 

1610.—Voyage of Henry Hudsva, fu English 
employ, to seek the northwest passage, being 
the voyage in which he passed through the 
Strait and entered the great Bay to which his 
name bas been given and im which he perished 
at the hands of a mutiuuus crew 

1612-1614.—Exploration of Hudson Bay by 
Captains Button, Bylot, and Baffin, practically 
discovering its true character and shaking the 
previous theory of its connection with the Pa 
cific Ocean 

1614.—Exploring expedition of the Muscovy 
Company to the Greenland coast, under Robert 
Fotherby, with William Baffin for pilot, making 
ita way to latitude 80° 

1616.—Voyage into the northwest made by 
Captain in with Captain Bylot, which re- 

ited in the discovery of Baffin Bay, Smith 
Sound, Jones Sound, and Lancaster Sound 

srg 600. Noysee of Jens Munk, sent by 
passages wintering in Hudeoo Bay’ and lolog 
passage; wintering in Hudson mz 
There “all but two of his crew, with whom he 


succeeded in making the voyage home. 
x632.—Voyages of Captains Fox and James 
into Hudson Bay. 


3670, —Grant and charter to the Hudson Bay 
Qompany, by King Charles IT of Bogland, con- 
ferring on mpany possession overn- 
ment of the whdle watershed of the ‘Bey, and 
naming the country Prince Rupert Land 

1676—Voyage of Captain John Wood to 
Nova Zembla, seeking the northeastern passage. 


1728.- sploration of the northern coasts of 
Kamt by the Russian Captain Vitus 
ring, discovery of the Stratt which 


his name. 
1741.— Exploration of northern chennels of 
Hu Bay by Cepeaie Middleton. 

caf se dacovery of « nortiwest passageto 
ment for a west to 
the Pacific. sea — 

3746,— Further exploration of northern chan- 
ot Hudeon Bay by Captains Moor and 


3783-1754. Attempted exploration of Hud- 
fon Bay by the colonial Captein Swaine, 


tlons of Dr. Frankiln. 
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1765.— Russian expedition of Captain Tchit- 
schakoff, attempting to reach the Pacific from 
Archangel 

1768-1769.— Exploration of Nova Zembla by 
8 Russian officer, Licutenant Rosmyssloff 

1769-2! Ze: Exploring journey of Samuel 
Hearne, for the Hudson Bay Company, from 
Churchill, ita most northern post, to Coppermine 
River and down the river to the Polar 

1773 —Voyage of Captain Phipps, afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave, toward the North Pole, reach- 
ing the northeastern eatremity of Spitzbergen. 

1779.—Exploration of the Arctic coust, east 
and west of Behring Strait, by Captain Cook, in 
his last voyage 

1789.—Explonng journey of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, for the Northwest Company, and dis- 
covery of the grent river flowing into the Polar 
Sea, which bears his name 

1806.—Whaling voyage of Captain Scoresby 
to latitude 81° 30’ and longitude 19° east 

1818.—Unsatisfactory voyage of Commander 
John Ross to Baffin Bay and into Lancaster 
Sound 

1818.—Voyage of Captain Buchan towards 
the North Pole, reaching the northern part of 
Spitzbergen 

1819-1820.—First voyage of Lieutenant Parry, 
exploring for a northwest passage, through 
Davis Strait Baffin Bay, Lancaster Sound, and 
Barrow Strait, to Melville Island 

1819-1822.—Journey of Captain (afterwards 
Bir John) Frankhn, Dr Richardson, and Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir George) Back, from Fort 
York, on the western coast of Hudson Bay, by 
the way of Lake Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, 
and Coppermine River, to Coronation Guif, 
opening into the Arctic Ocean 

1819-1824.—Russian expeditions for the sur- 
vey of Nova Zembla 

1820-1824.—Russian surveys of the Siberian 
Polar region by Wrangel and Anjou 

1821-1823.—Second voyage of Captain Parry. 
exploring for a northwest passage to the Pacit 
Ocean, through Hudson Strait and Fox Channel, 
discovering the Fury and Hecla Strait, the north: 
ern outlet of the Bay 

Past 1034 een murreying: expedition to 
Nova Zembia, under Lieutenant Lutke 

1822,—Whaling voyage of Captain 
to the eastern coast of Greenland, which was con- 
siderably traced and mapped by him. 

1822-1823,— Scientific expedl ion of Captain 
Sabine, with Commander ering, to Bpits- 
bergen and the eastern coast of Greenland. 





1824-1825.—Third voyage of Oaptain 
exploring for a northwest pefeage, by way of 
Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, and Lancaster 


t Inlet, where one of his ships 


‘was wrec! L. ot 
x m }» — Beoond journe; 
Richavison’ and Beck, trom Gasada tothe Arots 
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1829-1833.—Expedition under Captain Rose, 
fitted out = Mr. Felix Booth, to seek a north- 
‘west passage, resulting in the discovery of the 
position of the north magnetic pole, southwest 
of Boothia, not far from which Ross’ ship was 
ice-bound for three yan Abandoning the 
vessel at last, the explorera made their way to 
Baffin Bay and were rescued by a whale-ship. 

1833-1835.— Journey of Captain Back From 
Canada, via Great Slave Lake, to the river 
which he discovered und which bears his name, 
Rowing te the Polar Sea 

183 1837.-—Voyage of Captain Back for sur 
veying the straits and channels in the northern 
extremity of Hudson Bay. 

1837-1839.—Expeditions of Dease and Simp 
son, in the gervice of the Hudson Bay Company, 
determining the Arctic coust line a8 far east as 
Boothia 

1845.—Departure from England of the gov- 
ernment expedition under Sir John Franklin, in 
two bomb vessels, the Erebus and the Terror, 
which entered Baffin Bay in July and were never 
seen afterward 

1848.—Expedition of Sir John Richardson and 
Mr John Hue down the Mackenzie River, 
searching for traces of Sir John Franklin and 
his crews 

1848-1849. —Expedition under Sir James 
Clarke Ross to Baftin Bay and westward as far 
as Leopold Island, searching for Sir John 
Franklin 

1848-1851.—Searching expedition of the Her 
ald and the Plover, under Captain Kellett and 
Commander Moore, through Beliring Strait and 
westward to Coppermine River, learning nothing 
of the fate of the Franklin party 

1850.—Searching expedition sent out by Lady 
in, under Captain Forsyth, for the exam- 

ince Regent Inlet 

1850-1851.— United States Grinnell Expedi 
tion, sent to assist the search for Sir John Frank- 
lin and his crew, consisting of two ships, the 
Advance and the Rescue, furnished by Mr 
Heury Grinnell and off}cered and manned by the 
U.S. Government, Lieutenant De Haven com- 
sonoling and Dr Kane surgeon Frozen into 
the ice in Wellington Channel, in September, 
1850, the vessels drifted helplessly northward 
until Grinnell Land was seen and named, then 
southward and westward until the next June, 
when they escaped in Battin Bay. 

18: o-rests nklin search expedition, sent 
out by the British Government, under Captain 
Penny, who explored Wellington Channel and 
Cornwallis Island by sledge journeys. 

1850-1851.—Discovery of traces of Franklin 
and his men at Cape Riley and Beechey Island, 
by Captain Ommaney and Captain Austin, 

1850-1852.—Franklin h expedition under 
Captain Collinson, through Behring Strait and 
eastward into Prince of Wales Strait, sending 

Fy Parsee to Larktes Lnesige edith a 

Franklin search ex) lon under 
Captain MeCiare, through Behring Strait and 
bey Land 











‘between Banks Prince Al- 
, attaining a point within 25 iniles of 
Malvitle Sound, already reached from the East; 
‘thus demonstrating the existence of a northwest 
Rot accomplishing the perigee 

a 


recel’ knighthood, an 
Toward of £10,000 was distributed! to the officers 
af the expedition. 





POLAR EXPLORATION, 1960-1861, 


s F 
1851.—Expedition of Dr. Rae, sent the 
sat Government to descend Se Oop Les ine 
River and search the southern coast of Wollas- 
ton Land, which be did, exploring farther along 
the coast of the continent eastward toa peint 
opposite King William’s Lang. 
1851-1852.—Franklin search expedition sent 
out by Lady Franklin under Captain Kennedy, 
for a further examination of Prince Regent Inlet 
and the surrounding region. 
1852-1854.—Franklin search expedition of five 
ships sent out by the British Government under 
Sir Edward Belcher, with Captains McClintock, 
Kellett, and Sherard Osborn under his command. 
Belcher and Osborn, going up Wellington Chan- 
nel to Northumberland Sound, were frozen fast; 
McClintock and Kellett experienced the sani 
misfortune near Melville Island, where they had 
received Captain McClure and his crew, escapii 
from their abandoncl ship. Fiually ali the ante 
of Belcher’s fleet except oue were abandoned. 
One, the Resolute, drifted out into Davis Strait 
in 1855, was rescued, bought by the United 


| States Government and presented to Queen Vic- 


toria 

1853-1854.—Hudson Bay Company expedl- 
tion by Dr Rae, to Repulse Bay and Pelly Bay, 
on the Gulf of Boothia, where Dr. Rae found 
Eskimos in possession of articles which had be- 
longed to Sir John Franklin, and bis men, and 
was told that in the winter of 1850 they saw 
white men near King William's Land, travelin, 
southward, dragging sledges and a boat, an 
afterwards saw dead bodies and graves on the 
mainland 

1853-1855.—Grinnell expedition, under Dr. 
Kane, proceeding straight northward through 
Baffin Bay, Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel, 
nearly to the 79th degree of latitude, where the 
vesst] was locked in 1ce and remained fast until 
abandoned in the spring of 1855, the party es- 
caping to Greenland and Dbelng. reacned by an 
expedition under Lieutenant Hartstein which 
the Amecicen Government had sent to thelr 
elie! 

1855.—Cruise of the U. 8 ship Vincennes, 
Lieutenant John Rodgers commanding, in the 
Arctic Sea, via Behring Strait to Wrangel Land. 

1855.—Expedition of Mr. Anderson, of the 
Hudson Bay Company, down the Great Fish 
River to Point Ogle at its mouth, seeking traces 
of the party of Sir John Franklin. 

1857-1859.—Search expeditiqn sent out by 
Lady Franklin, under Captain McClintock, 
which became ice bound in Melville Bay, Au- 
gust, 1857, and drifted helplessly for eet 
months, over 1,200 miles; escaped from the 


in April, 1858; refitted in Greenlapd and re- 

turned into Prince Regent Inlet, whe Captain 

McClintock searched the neighboring’ Fiona by, 
in 


sledge journeys, discovering, at last, 
William's Land, not only remains but recorda 

the lost explorers, learning that they were 
caught in the ice somewhere in or about Peel 
Sound, September, 1846; that Sir John Frank- 
lin died on the 11th of the following June; that 
the ships were deserted on the of April, 
1848, on the northwest coast of King Willlam’s 
Land, and that the survivors, 105 in number, set 
out for Back or Great Fish River. They perished 


probably one by one on the way. 
1860-1861.—Expedition of Dr. Hayes to Smith 
; Wintering on the Greenland side at lati- 
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POLAR EXPLORATION, 1860-1861. 





tude 78° 17'; crossing the Sound with sledges 
and tracin; to about 82° 45’ 

1860-1862.. ition of Captain Hall on 
the paling rge Henry, and discovery 
of relica of Frobisher 


1864-1869.—Residence of Captain Hall amon; 
the Eal fies on the north side of Hudson Strate 
and search for further relics of the ex- 
pedition. 
1867.—Tracing of the southern coast of 
Wrangel Land by Captains Long and Raynor, 
of the whaling ships Nile and Reindeer 
1867.—Transfer of the territory, privileges 
and nights of the Hudson Bay Company to the 
Dominion of Canada 
1868.—Swedish Polar oxpedition, directed by 
Professor Nordenskidld, attaining latitude 81° 
42’, on the 18th meridian of east longitude 
1869.—Yacht voyage of Dr Huyes to the 
Greenland coasts 
ee o.—German Polar expedition, under 
Cap: ‘oldewey, one vessel of which was 
crushed, the crew escaping to an ice floe and 
drifting 1,100 miles, reaching finally a Danish 
settlement on the Greenland coast. while the 
other explored the east coast of Greenland to 
latitude 77°, 
1871-1872,—Voyage of the steamer Polaris, 
fitted out by the v & Government, under Cap 
tain Hall, psssing from Baffin Bay, through 
Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel, into what 
Kane and Hayes had supposed to be open sea, 
‘but which proved to be the widening of a strait, 
called Robeson Strait by Captam Hall, thus 
going beyond the most northerly point that had 
reviously been reached in Arctic exploration 
‘intering in latitude 81° 38’ (where Captain 
Hall died), the Polaris was turned homeward 
the following August During a storm, when 
the ship was ghreatenei with destruction by the 
ice, seventeen of her crew and party were left 
helplessly on s floe, which drifted with them for 
1,500 miles, until they were rescued by a passing 
‘Those on the Polaris fared little better 
Forced to run their sinking ship ashore, they 
wintered in huts aud made their way south in 
the spring, until they met whale ships which 
took them on board 
1872-1874.— Austro-Hungarian expedition, 
under Capes Weyprecht and Lieutenant Payer, 
northeast passage, with the reault of 
dincovering and naming Franz Josef Land, 
Crown Prince Radolf Land and Petermann Land, 
the latter (seem; not visited) estimated to be 
beyond latitude 88° ‘The explorers were obliged 
A eciars their ice-locked steamer, and make 
ir way by sledges and boats to Nova Zembla, 
where they were picked up 


1875.—Vo: of Captain Young, attemptin, 
to ourigue enor west Dough Lae 
caster , Barrow Strait and Peel Strait, but 


‘being turned back by ice in the latter 


1875-1876;—Engll ex) ition under Cap- 
tain ares, in the int aed the Disco “a 
attainin, latitude of 82° 27’, 


in Smitl und, 
‘88° 20’ 26”, while exploring the 
of Grinnell Land and the northwest coast of 


1876-1878.—Norwegian Atlantic 
dition, for citi Sxplration of ts sea 
‘Mayen, and Spitsbergen, - 





POLAR EXPLORATION, 1881-1884, 


1878,—Discovery of the {sland named “ Kin- 
samkeit,” in latitude 77°40’ N. and longitude 
86° E, by pa Johannesen, of the Norwe- 
gian schooner Nordland. 


Loire Lappland achievement of the long- 
sought, often stteaipeed northeast panes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, by the Swedish 
geographer and explorer, Baron Nordenskidld, 
on the steamer Vega, which made the voyage 
from Gothenburg to Yokohama, Japan, through 
the Arctic Sea, coasting the Russian and Siberian 


shores 

1878-1883.—Six annual expeditions to the 
Arctic Seas of the ship Willem Barentg, sent 
out by the Dutch Arctic Committee 

1879.—Cruise of Sir Henry Gore-Booth and 
Captain Markham, R N, in the cutter Isbjorn 
to Nova Zembla and in Barentz Sea and the 
Kara Sea 

1879-1880.—Journey of Lieutenant Schwatka 
from Hudson Bay to King Wilham Island, and 
exploration of the western and southern shores 
of the latter, searching for the journals and logs 
of the Franklin expedition 

1882.—Polar voyage of the Jeannette, 

fitted out by the proprietor of the New York 
Herald and commanded by Commander De Long, 
USN The course taken by the Jeannette 
was through Behring Strait towards Wrangel 
Land and then northerly, until she became ice 
bound when she dnfted helplessly for nearly two 
years, only to be crushed at last [he officers 
and crew escaped in three boats, one of which 
was lost ina storm, the occupants of the other 
two boats reached different mouths of the river 
Lena One of these two boats, commanded by 
Engineer Melville, was fortunate enough to find 
a settkment and obtain speedy relief The 
other, which contained commander De Long, 
Janded in aregion of desolation, and all but two 
of its occupants perished of starvation and cold. 

1880-1882.—First and second cruises of the 
United States Revenue Steamer Corwin in the 
Arctic Ocean, via Behring Strait, to Wrangel 
Land seeking information concerning the Jean- 
nette and searching for two missing whaling 

ips 

1880-1882.—Two voyages of Mr Leigh Smith 
to Franz Josef Land, in his yacht Eira, in the 
first of which s considerable exploration of the 
southern coast was made, while the second re- 
sulted in the loss of the ship and a pertious 
escape of the party in boats to Nova Zembla, 
where they were rescued 

1881.—Expedition of the steamer Rodgers t) 
search for the missin, |xplocers of the Jeannette; 
entering the Arctic Sea througy Behring Stralt, 
but abruptly stopped by the pearing se the 
Rodgers on the of November, in Bt, Law- 


Yy 
1881.— Cruise of the U BS Alliance, Com- 
mander Wadleigh, via Spitzbergen, to 70° & 86” 
north latitude, searching for the Jeannette. 
1881-1884.—International undertaking of ex- 
peditions to establish Arctic stations for simul- 





POLAR EXPLORATION, 1881-1884. 


Jan Mayen Island ; by Sweden at Mussel Bay in 
Spitzbergen The United States expedition to 
Smith Sound, under Licutenant Greely, estab- 
lished its station on Discovery Bay Exploring 
partics sent out attained the highest latitude ever 
yeached, namely 83° 24’, After remaining two 
winters and failing to receive expected supplies, 
which had been {intercepted by the ice, Greely 
and hia men, twenty-five in oumber, started 
southward, and all but seven perished on the 
way. The survivors were rescucd, in the last 
stages of starvation, by a vessel sent to their re 
Nef under Captain Schley, U SN 
1882-1883.—Damish Arctic expedition of the 
Dijmphna, under Lieutenant Hovgaard , finding 
the Varna of the Dutch Meteorological Expedi 
tion beset in the ice; both vessels becoming 
frozen in together for nearly twelve months , the 
Dijmphna escaping finally with both crews 
1883.—Expedition nf Lieutenant Ray, USN, 
from Point Barrow to Meade River 
1883.—Expedition of Baron Nordenskiold to 
Greenland making ¢aplorations in the interior 
1883-1885.—Fast Greenland expedition of 
Captain Holm and Lieutenant Garde 
1884.—Second ciutse of the U 8 Revenue 
Marine Steamer Corwin in the Aretie Ocean 
1886,—Reconnoissaner of the Greenland in 
land ice by Civil Engineer R E Peary. SN 
1888,—Journey of Dr Nansen across South 
Greenland 
1890.—-Swedish expedition to Spitsbergen, 
under G Nordenskiold and Baron Kinkowstrom 
1890.—Dumsh «1entific explorations in North 
and South Gicenland 
1890.—Ruswan + ploration of the Malo Zemet 
skaya, or Timanshaya tundra in the far north 
of European Russia, on the Arctic Ocean 
1891-1892.—Expedition of Lieutenant Peary, 
U.S N. with » party of seven, including Mrs 
Peary, establishing headquarters on MeCormuch 
Bay, northwest Greenland , thence making sledge 
journeys. The surveys of Tacutenant’ Peary 
have gone far toward proving Greenland to be 
an island 
1891-1892.—Danish East Greenland expedi- 
tion of Lieutenant Ryder 
1891-1893.—Expeditions of Dr Drygalski to 
Greenland for the study of the great glaciers 
1892.—Swedish expedition of Bjorlng and 
Kallstenius, the last records of which were found 
on one of the Cary Islands, in Baffin Bay 
1892,—French expedition under M Ribot to 
the islands of Spitzbergen and Jan Mayen 
1893.—Expedition of Dr Nansen, in the Fram 
from Ciristiente, aiming to enteracurrent which 
flows, in Dr, Nansen’s belief, across the Arctic 
region to Greenland 
1893.—Russian expedition, unde: Baron Toll, 
to the New Siberian Islands and the Siberian 
Arctic coasts 
1893,—Danish expedition to Greenland, under 
Lieutenant Garde, for a Beographical survey of 
the coast and stucly of the inland ice 
1893-1894. -Dxpedition of Licutenant Peary 
and party (Mrs. again of the number), 
landing in Bowdoln ne August, 1893; attempt- 
ing i followin, h a sledge journey to 
Independence Bay, t compellod fo fara be 4 
auxiliary expedition brought most of 
the to Siiedelpute in Beptember, 1804; 
bat + Peary with two men remained, 
—-Belentific journe; 


yy of Mr. Frack 
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POLO 


Russell, under the auspices of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, from ‘Wiynipeg to the mouth 
of Mackenzie River and to Herschel Island. 

1894.—Expedition of Mr. Walter Wellman, at 
American journalist, purposing to reach Bpitz- 
bergen vin Norway, and ts advance thenes to 
wards the Pole, with aluminum boats The 
party Igft Tromsot May 1, but were stopped be- 
fore the end of the month hy the crushing of 
their vessel They were picked up and brought 
back to Norway 

1894.—Departnre of what is known as the 
Jackson-Harmsworth North Polar Expedition 
planned to make Franz Josef Land a base of op- 
erations from which to advance carefully and 
persistently towards the Pole 

1895.—Preparations of Herr Julius von Payer, 
for an artistic and scientific expedition to the 
east coast of Greenland, in which he will be ac- 





| companied by landscape and animal painters, 


photographers and savants 
Eee: 


POLAR STAR, The Order of the.—A 
Swedish order of knighthood, the date of the 
founding of which is uncertain 

POLEMARCH. See Greece From THE 
Dontan Migration to B_C_ 683. 

POLET. — POLETERIUM.—“ Every 
thing which the state [Athens] sold, or leased; 
revenues, real property, mines, confiscated 
estates, in which is to be cluded also the prop- 
erty of public debtors, who were in arrear 
after the last term of respite, and the bodies 
of the ahens under the protection of the state, 
who had not pad the sum required for protec- 
tion, and of foreigners who had been guilty of 
assuming the rights of citizenship, or of the 
crimeculled apostasion all these, I say, together 
with the making of contracts ‘for the public 
works at least in certain casesand periods, were 
under the charge of the ten polete although pot 
alway < without the coopcration of other Boards 
of ofhcers Exch of the tribes appomted one of 
the members of this branch of the government, 
and their sessions were held in the editice called 
the Poleterium '—A Boeckh, Publie Kconomy of 
Athens (Lambe ts), bh 2%, ch 8 

POLITIQUES, The Party of the. 
AD 1573-1576 
POLK, JamesK.: Presidential election and 


See 


administration, See UsireD STATES OF Am.; 
A_D 1844, to 1848 
POLKOS, The. See Mextco A. D. 1846- 


1847 
POLLENTIA, Battle of. Sec Gorns: A D,, 
400-403 


POLLICES. Src Foor, Tar Roman. 

POLO, Marco, The travels of.—“ This cele- 
brated personage was not, in the strict sense of 
the word, a traveller, He was one of those pro- 
fessional ‘politicians of the Middle Ages who are 
familiar to the student of Italian history. The 
xornt a Sereling vere preschant, iy had 
alre: many yearr in Tartary, and been 
seqaried swith we Atcoaae aid “oOnasderecion by the 
Grand Khan himeelf, he was taken at an early 
age to the Grand Khan’s court, and apprenticed, as 
it were, to the Grand Khan’s service. The young 
adventurer possessed in a high degree that 
subtlety and versatility which opinion attributes 
to bis nation. Profiting by his junities, he 
Boon ai ut a 

ucceeded in transmuting into 
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Tartar. He adopted the Tartar dress, studied 
the Tartar manners, and mastered the four lan- 
‘ages spoken in the Grand Khan's dominions, 
‘ublai appears first to have employed him as a 
secretary, and then to have sent hum on confiden- 
tial missions, and during a service of seventeen 
years Marco was engnged in this way, im jour- 
neys by land and sc, in every part of the Grand 
Khan's empire and dependencies More than 
this, he travelkd on bis own account, every- 
where, it would appear, recording his notes aud 
observations partly for bis own use, and partly 
for the information or cntertuinment of his 
master. Thi se notes and observanons were given 
to the world of Lurope ander the following cir- 
cumstances Aftera residence of seventeen years, 
Marco obtained permission to revisit Venice, ac- 
compamed by his father and uncle Not long 
after lis retuin, he was taken ina sea fight with 
the Genacse and committed to prison To re 
heve the unnut of his contmement, he procured 
lis rough notes from Venice, and dictated to a 
fellow prisoner the narrative Which passes under 
his name This nurratve svon became known to 
the world and from its pubhcation may lx 
dated that intense and active interest in the East 
which has gone on steadily inercasing ever since 
The rank and diguified character of this famous 
adventurer, the romance of his carer the 
wealth which he amassed, the eatent of his ob 
servations, the long series of years they had oc- 
cued, the strange aud striking facts which he 
reported, und the completeness and perspicuity 





» Easter Island, west of Chile 


of lus narrative, combined to produce a markeil | 
| Sec ako Sawox Tosa Ist anos, Hawartan 


effect on the Italian world = Marco Polo was the 
true predecessor of Columbus From an earls 
tune we find direct evidence of lus influence on 
the process of exploration Where ver the 
Itahan Cuptains went, the fame of the 
‘Venetan’s explorations was poised ubroad and 
as we shall presently sec, the Italian captains 
were the cluef directors of navigation and dis 
covery in every seaport of Western Lurope The 
work dictated by Marco Polo to his fUlow-cap- 
tive, though hased upon lus travels both m torm 
and matter, 1s no mere Journal or narrative of ad- 
venture. A brief account of his carver in the 
East is indeed prefixed, and the route over 
which he carries hiy reader is substantially that 
chronologically followed by himself, for he takes 
his reader successively overland to China, by 
way of the Black Sea, Armenia, and Tartury, 
backwards and forwards by land and_ sea, 
throughout the vast dominions of the Grand 
Khan, and finally homeward by the Indian 
Ocean, touching by the way at most of those 
famous countries which boraered thereon Yet 
the bouk is no book of travels. I¢ is rather a 
Handbook to the East for the use of other Euro- 
pean travellers, and was clearly compiled as 
such an nothips more. Perhaps no compiler 
has ever laid dOwo a clearer or more practical 
plan, adopted a more judicious selection of facta, 
or relieved {§ bya more attractive embroidery of 
historical a} ite... It is not here to the 
purpose to ‘dwell on his notices of Armenia, Tur- 
C0; and Persia: his descriptions of the 
cities"Yof Bagdad, Ormus, Tabrla 

others, or to follow him to Kashmir, Kashghar, 


tary, The main interest of Marco 
his description of the Grand Klan 
ef those wide-spread shores, all w: 


Be 
a 


great | 
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Indian Ocean, which from Zanzibar to Jay 
went by the genera] name of India... . 
Poy , among European potentates of the 
15th century, could be ranked as approaching in 
state and dignity to the Tartar sovereign of 
China. For any fair parallel, recourse must be 
had to the Great Basileus of Persia. and in the 
eyes of his Venetian sucretary the Grand Khan 
appeared mugh ay Darius or Cyrus may have 
appear d to the Greek adventurers who crowded 
lis court, and competed tor the favour of a 
mighty barbarian whom they at onco flattered 
and despised "—E J Payne, fist, of the New 
World, bk 1 

ALso in: The Book of Ser Marco Polo; ed by 
Colonel H Yule —T W Knox, Travels of Marco 
Polo Jor Bays and Girls.—G M_ Towle, Marco 
Polo —See, alse, Crsa A 1) 1259-1204, 

POLONNA, Battle of (1792). 
A.D 1791-1792 

POLYNESIA.—The term Polynesia is ap- 
phed to « division of the Pacitic land world 
Which Comprises a number of distmct archipely- 
gosand some smaller groups Among the for 
mer are the Tonza or Prendly Islands, the 
Samoa or Navigator Islands the Society Islands, 
the Paumow or Low Arcinpclago and the Mar: 
quesas group, both undo French control, sand 
the Hawanan ot Sandwich Islands — Of suwller 
or more “attered groups av the Tohdau, the 
Filice or Lagoon and the Hervey or Cook Ie 
lands all of which England has annexcd, alsv 
The Maboris or 
Brown Polvntsians arc, physically a fine race 
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Tsraxps and Taunt 
POLYPOTAMIA, The proposed State of. 
See Nontnwese Trwieny AD 1784 
POMERANIANS, The.— A slavonte people 
who dwelt m ently times between the Pruggians 
and the Oder and who have Jett descendants 
POMERIUM, The Roman— The pome 
rium was a hallowed space, nlong the whole 
ercuit of the city, belhd the wall, where the 
city unspices were taken, over which the augurs 
had full mght, amd which could never be moved 
wnihout thew first consulung the will of the 
gods ‘The pomenum which encircled the Pala- 
tine appears to have been the space between the 
wall and the foot of the hil! ’—H. M. Westropp, 
Barly and Impercat Rome p 49 
POMPADOUR, Madame de, Ascendancy 
of, See France A. 1) 1723-1774 
POMPZ:,—The solenm processions of the 
ancient Athenians, on which they expended great 
sums of mouey, were so called —A. Boockh, 
Public Koonomy of Athens, bly 2, ch. 13, 
POMPEII.—* Pompeii was a maritime oy 
at the mouth of the river Saraus, the most shel- 
tered recess of the Neapolitan Crater, Its origin 
was lost in sual ‘and the tradition that it 
was founded by Heroulos, to; with the 





other spot [Herculaneum} whict poss es bed 


of the demlgod, wus derived 
warm 


hough Sulla, auguates, aud 
Uy 

sively endowed {¢ with’ Roman 00 

tained the manners and to 4 
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tenga of the settlers from beyond the sea.”— 
C. vale, Hést. of the Romans, ch 60.—Pom- 
peli, aud the neighboring city of Herculaneum, 
‘were overwhelmed by @ volcanic eruption from 
Mount Vesuvius, on the 23d of August, A.D 
79. ‘Lhey were buried, but did not perish; they 
were death-stricken, but not destroyed, and b: 
excavations, which began at Pompeii A'D 1748, 
they have been extensively uncovered, and made 
to exhibit to modern times the very privacies 
‘and secrets of life in a Roman city of the age of 
Titus —Pliny the Younger, Letters, bk 6, ep 16 
and 20. 

‘ALao NT H Dyer, Pompeu 

POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM, Ex- 






humed Libra: of. Sve Lipranrks, ANCIENT 
POMPBIUS, the Great, and the first Tri- 
umvirate, Hee Rome BC 78-08, to BC 48, 


and ALEXANDRIA BC 48-47 
NAPE. See Canoninn Isuanps 

PONCAS, PONKAS, OR PUNCAS, The. 
See Awerican ApontGinis Siouan Favors, 
and PAWNER (CapvoAN) Favany. 

et egies 

PONDICHERRY: A. D. 1674-1697.— 
Founded by the French —Taken by the 
Dutch.—Restored to France. + see [pis 
AD 1665-1743 

A.D. 1740 Biers by the English. Sec 
Inpta: A. D 1746-1752 

A. D. 1761.—Capture by the English. 
Ispia A/D 1758 1761 

Sig 

PONIATOWSKY, Stanislaus Augustus, 
King of Poland, A 1) 1764 1795 

PONKAS. See Poacas 

PONS ALII Roman bndge and mil 
tary station on the ‘Tyne, where Newcastle 1 
now situated —IT M Scarth, Roman Pritain 


A 8B 

PONS SUBLICIUS, The. Sce StuLniy 
Brivok. 

PONT ACHIN, Battle of. 
AD 1794 (Mancu—JvLy) 

PONTCHARRA, Battle of (1591). 
FPrasce. AD 1591-1598 

PONTE NUOVO, Battle of (1769). See 
Corsica. A.D 1720 1760 

PONTIAC’S WAR (A. D. 1763-1764).— 
“ With the conquest of Canada and the expulsion 
of France asa military power from the continent, 
the English colonists were abounding ts loyalty 
to the mother country, were eaultant im the ex- 
Pectation of peace, and in the uasurance of im- 
munity from Indian wars in the future, for it 
did not seem possible that, with the loose system 
of organization and government common to the 
Indians, they could plan and caccute a general 
campaign without the co operation of the French 
as leaders, ‘This feeling of security among the 
English settlements was of short duration A 
frneral discontent pervaded all the Indian tribes 
roma the frontier settioments to the Mississippi, 
snd from the great Inkes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
‘The extent of Uhis djaquletude was not suspected, 


See 








See Franc. 


See 





PONTIAC’S WAR 


unarmed, heroic, sell denying men... . Many 
Frenchmen married Indian wives, dwelt with the 
native tribes, and adopted their customs To the 


average Englishman, on the other hand, Indians 
were disgusting objects, le would show them 
no respect, nor treat them with justice except 
under compulsion The French had shown 
little disposition to make permanent settlements, 
but the English, when they appeared, came to 
stay, and they occupied large tracts of the best 
land for agricultural purposes ‘The French 
hunters and traders, who were widely dispersed 
among the native tribes, kept the Indians in a 
state of disquietude by misrepresenting the Eng- 
lish, «exaggerating their faults, and making the 
prediction that the French would soon recapture 
Canada #nd expel the Enghsh from the Western 
territories Pontiac, the clucf of the Ottawas 
[see Canapa A D 1760] was the Indian who 
had the motve, the ambition, and capacity for 
organization which enabled him to concentrate 
and use all these elements of disontent for his 
own malignant and seltish purposes After the 
defeat of the French he professed for a time to 
be friendly with the Enghst, expecting that, 
under the acknowledged supremacy of Great 
Bntain, he would be recognized as w mighty To- 
dian prince, and be assigned to rale over his own, 
and perhaps u confediracy of other tnbes  Find- 
ang that the Enghsh governincut bad no use for 
him, he was mdignint and he devoted all the 
energies of Ins vizorous mind to a secret con- 
spiracy of uniting the tribes west of the Alle- 
ghames to engige in a geneial war aguinst the 
Enghsh settlements (‘The tribes thus banded 
together agamst the Enghsh comprised, with » 
few unimportant exceptions, the whole’ Algon- 
guin stock, to Whom were united the Wyundots, 
the Senecas and several tribes of the lower Mis- 
aissipp? ‘The Scnecay were the only members of 
the Iroquois confederacy who joined in the 
league, the rest bung hept quit by the influence 
of sir Wilham Johnson '—F Parkman, Con- 
aperacy of Pontiac rt p 187] His scheme 
was to make 1 simultaneous attack on all the 
Western posts in the month of May, 1763; and 
exch attack was assigned to the melghioneiog 
tribes His summer home was on a small isla 

at the entrance of Lake St Clur, and being near 
Detroit, he was to Conduct im person the capture 
of that fort On the 6th of Muy, 1763, Major 
Gladwin in command at Detrowt, had warning 
fiom an Indio girl that the next day an attempt 
would be made to capture the fort by treachery, 
When Pontiac, ou the appomted moruing, ac. 
companied by 60 of his cluefs, with short guns 
concealed under their blankets, appeared at the 
fort, and, as usual, asked for admission, he was 
startled at seeing the whole garrison under arms, 
and that his scheme of treachery miscarried, 


For two months the savages. thedort, ne] 
the sleepless garrison gallantly defended it, wl 

they were relieved by the arrival of a”schooner 
from Fort Hegre, with 60 met ‘sions, and 
ammunition Pitt, on the pregent site of 
Pittsburg, Pa., was in command tain 


Evuyer, auuther trained spicier, who 

warned of the Indian conspiracy by Majd? Glad- 
win ip a letter written May Sth. Captal a 
er, having a garrison of soldiers and back- 
woodsmen, immediately made e' preparation 
for defence. On May 27th, a ‘of Indians 
sppeared at the fort under the pretence of wish- 
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ing to trade, and were treated 
ms against Fort Pit w 


‘was captured May 16th; Fort St Joseph (on the 
St. Joseph River, Mich ), May 25th, Fort Oua- 
tanon (now Lafayette, Ind ), May 81st; Fort 
Michillimackinac (now Muckinaw, Mich ), June 

; Fort Presqu’ Isle (now Erie, Pa ), June 17th; 
Fort Le Bout (Erie County, Pa), June 18th, 
Fort ovens (Wonenge County, Pa ), June 18th, 
and the posts at Carlisle and Bedford, Pa, on 
the same day No garrison except that at 
Presqu’ Isle had warning of danger _ The same 
method of capture was adopted in cach instance. 
Asmall party of Indians came to the fort with 
the pretence of friendship, and were admitted 
Others soon joined them, when the visitors rose 
upon the small garrisons, butchered them, or 
took them captive At Presqu’ Isle the Indians 
laid siege to the fort for two days, when they set 
it on ‘At Venango no one of the garrison 
survived to give an account of the capture On 
June 22d, a lurge body of Indians surrounded 
Fort Pitt and opened fire on all sides, but were 
easily repulsed . . . The Indians departed neat 
day and did not return until July 26th,” when 
they laid siege to the fort for five days and 
nights, with more loss to themsclves than to the 


pies. Active 


Rovepaned until 
‘ort Sandusky 











partison ‘They “then disappeared, in order to 
tercept the expedition of Colonel Bouquet, 
which was approaching from the exst with a con- 
voy of provisions for the relief of Fort Pitt It 
was fortunate for the country that there was an 
officer stationed at Philadelphia who fully un- 
derstood the meaning of the alarming reports 
which were coming in from the Westcrn posts 
Colonel Henry Bouquet was a gallant Swiss 
officer who had been trained im war from his 
youth, and whose personal accomplishments gave 
‘fn additional charm to his bravery and heroic 
energy. He had served seven years in fighting 
American Indians, and was more cunning than 
they in the practice of their own artifices, Gen- 

Amherst, the commander-in chief, was slow 
ia appreciating the importance and extent of the 
‘Western conspiracy; yet he did good service in 
directing Colonel Bouquet to organize an expe- 
dition for the relief of Fort Pitt ‘The prompt- 
ness and energy with which this duty was per- 
formed, under the most embarrassing conditions, 
make the expedition one of the most brilliant 
episodes in American warfare The only troops 
available for the service were about 500 regulars 
recently arrived from the siege of Havana, 
‘broken in health.” At Bushy Run, 25 miles east 
of Fort Pitt, Bouquet fought a desperate battle 
with the savages, and defeated them by the 
stratagem of # pretended retreat, which drew 
them into an ambuscade. Fort Pitt was then 
“On the 29th of July Detroit 
was reinforced by 280 men under Captain Dal- 
zell, who in June had left Fort Niagara in 22 
barges, with several cannon and a supply of pro- 
visions and ammunition. The day after his ar- 
rival, Oaptath Dalzell proposed, with 250 me 
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tain Dalzell himself. Pontiac could make no 
‘use of this success, as the fort was strongly gar- 
risoned and well supplied. . . . Elsewhere ti 
‘was nothing to encourage him.” His confeders 
tion began to break, and in November hc was 
forced to mise the siege of Detroit "‘There 
was quietness on the frontiers during the winter 
of 17 In the spring of 1764 scattered war 
ties were again ravaging the borders. Colonel 
yaquet was recruiting in Pennsylvania, and 
preparing an outfit for his march into the valle: 
of the Ohio In June, Colonel Bradstreet, wit) 
a force of 1,200 men, was sent up the great 
lakes,” where he made an absurd and unauthor- 
ized treaty with some of the Ohio Indians. He 
arrived at Detroit on the 26th of August. ‘“ Pon- 
tine had departed, and sent messages of defiance 
from the banks of the Maumee.” Colonel Bou- 
quet had experienced great difeulty in raising 
troops and supplies and it was not until Septem- 
ber, 1764, that he again reached Fort Pitt But 
before two months passed he had brought the 
Delawares and Shawances to submission and had 
dehvered some 200 white captives from their 
hands Meantime, Sir William Jopnson, in con- 
junction with Bradstrect, had heki conferences 
with a great council of 2,000 warriors at Fort 
Ningam, representing Iroquois, Ottawas, Ojib- 
ways, Wyaudots and others, and had concluded 
several treaties of peace By one of these, with 
the Senecas, a strip of land four mfles-wide on 
cach side of Niagara River, from Erie to Ontario, 
was ceded to the Brash’ government “The 
Pontiac War, so far as battles and campaigns 
were concerned, was ended, but Pontiac was 
still at large and as untamed as ever His last 
hope was the Illinois country, where the foot of 
an English soldier had never trod,” and there he 
schemed and plotted without avail until 1765 
To 1769 he was assassinated, near St Louis.— 
W. F Poole, The West, 1763-1788 (Narrative and 
Critical Leas Ane .? 6, nat & 
ALso in- F. Parkman, racy of Pontiac. 
—S Farmer, Hist. of Detrowt and Mich , ch, 88. 
—Istorieal' Account of Bouquet's Expedition — 
A Henry, Travels and Adventures tn Canada, 
pt 1, ch, 9-23 —W. L Stone, Life and Temes 
Sir Wm. Johnson, v. 2, ch, 9-12 —J. R. Brodhead, 
Docs Relative to Col. Hist of N Y,0 7 
PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. — PONTIFI- 
CES, Roman. Sce Avcurs 
PONTIFF, The Roman.—The Pope 1s often 
alluded to as the Roman Pontiff, the term imply- 
ing an analogy between his office aud that of the 
Pontifex Maximus of the ancient Romans. 
PONTIFICAL INDICTIONS. See Innio- 
‘TIONS. 
PONTUS. See Mrranmaric WARS. 
PONTUS EUXINUS, OR EUXINUS 
PONT US a Tte Black Sea, as named by the 


PONZA, Naval Battle of (1435). See Iratr: 

A.D 1412-1447, 
POO! —' Tt has been 
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often said and often denied that the 

supplied the want which the poor law, two gen- 
ns after the dissolution of these en 
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dicancy which they relieved, but it cannot be 
doubted that they sasisted much which needed 
thelr help. The guilds which existed in the 
towns were also found in the country villages. 
.. + They were convenient instruments for 
charity’before the establishment of a poor law, 
and they employed no inoonsiderable part of 
their revenues, collected from subscriptions and 
from lands and tenements, in relieving the indi- 
nt and treating poorstrangershospitably . 
Ketore the dissolution of the monasteries, but 
‘when this issue was fairly in view, in 1536, an 
attempt was made to secure some legal provision 
for destitution The Act of this year provides 
that the authorities in the cities and boroughs 
should collect alms on Sunes and holy days, 
that the ministers should on all occasions, public 
and private, stir up the people to contribute to a 
common fund, that the custom of giving doles 
by private persons should be forbidden under 
penalty, and that the church-wardens should dis 
tribute the alms when collected The Act, how 
ever, is strictly limited to free gifts, and the obl 
gations of monasteries, almshouses, hospitals, 
and brotherhaods are expressly maintained . 
There was a considerable party in England which 
was willing enough to see the monasteries de 
stroyed, root and branch, and one of the most 
cbefous tmeans by which this result could be at 
tuined would be to allege that all which could 
be needed for the relief of destitution would be 
derived from the voluntary offermgs of those 
who contributed so handsomely to the mainte 
nance of indolent and dissolute fmars_ The pub 
lic was reconciled to the Dissolution by the 
promise made that the monastic estates should 
not be converted to the king's private use, but 
de devoted towards the maintenance of a military 
force, and that thereforeno more demands should 
be made on the nation for subsidies and aids 
Similarly when the guild lands and chantry lands 
were confiscated at the beginning of Edward’s 
reign, a promise was made that the estates of 
these foundations should be devoted to good and 
proper uses, for erecting grammar schools, for 
the further augmentation of the universities, and 
the better provision for the poor and needy. 
They were swept into the hands of Seymour and 
Somerset, of the Dudleys and Cecils, and the rest 
of the crew who surrounded the throne of Ed- 
ward. It cannot, therefore, I think, be doubted 
that this violent change of ownership, apart 
from any considerations of previous practice in 
these several institutions, must have Sggravated 
whatever evils already oxisted... ‘The guar 
dians of Edward attempted, ina savage statute 
passed in the first year of his reign, to restrain 
picperiem and vagabondage by reducing the 
and destitute poor to slavery, by brand- 
me them, and making them work in chains. 
1¢ Act, however, only cndured for two years. 
In the last year of Edward’ 
were to be appointed in every parish, who were 
to wait on every person of substance and inquire 
what sums he will give weekly to the relief of 
the a promises are to be entered in 8 
hook aad the collectors were authorized to em- 





'a reign two collectors 


in such wotk as they could per- | 


the: 
them from the fund. Those who 
were to be first exhorted b; 
‘tainigters and church wardens, and if they con- 
‘ obstinate were to be denounced 
by, who isto remonstrate with such unchari- 
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table folk. . . . In the be; ig of Elizabeth’s 
reign (5, cap. 8) the unwilling giver, after being 
exhorted by the bishop, is to be bound to appear 
before the justices, in quarter sessions, where, if 
he be still obdurate to exhortation, the justices 
are empowered to tax him ip a weckly sum, and 
commit him to prison till he pays... . There 
was only a step from the process under which a 
reluctant subscriber to the poor law was assessed. 
by the justices and imprisoned on refusal, to the 
assessment of all property under the celebrated 
Act of 43 Elizabeth [1601], cap. 8. The law had 
provided for the regular appointment of asses- 
sors for the levy of rates, for supplying work to 
the able bodied, for giving rellef to the infirm 
and old, and for binding apprentices. It now 
consolidates the experience of the whole reign, 
defines the kind of property on which the rate fs 
to be levied, Vides ibes the manner in which the 
assessors shall be appointed, and inflicts penalties 
on parties who infringe its provisions. It is 
singular that the Act was only temporary. It 
was, by the last clause, only to continue to the 
end’ of the next session of parliament. It 
was, however, renewed, "and finally made per- 
petual by 16 Car I, cap 4. The economical 
history of labour in England is henceforward in- 
timately associated with this remarkable Act. 
The Act was to be tentative, indced, but in 
its general principles it lasted 188 
The effect of poor law relief on the wages of 
labour was to keep them hopelessly low, to 
hinder a nse even under the most urgent circum- 
stances "—J E Thorold Rogers, Siz Centuries 
of Work and Wages, ch 15 (v 2) aR tated 
1884 was published perhaps the most remarkable 
and startling document to be found in the whole 
range of Enghsh, perhaps, mdeed, of all, social 
Instory It was the Report upon the administra- 
ton and practical operstion of the Poor Laws by 
the Commissioners who had been appointed to 
investigate the subject It was their rare 
good fortune not only to lay bare the existence 
of abuses and trace them to their roots, but also 
to propound and enforce the remedies by_whiclt 
they might be cured "—T W Fowle, The Poor 
Laio, ch. 4 —“The poor rate had become public 
spoil The ignorant believed 1t an inexhaustible 
fund which belonged to them To obtain their 
share, the brutal bulhed the administrators, the 
rofligate exhibited their bastards which must be 
fed, the idle folded their arms and waited till 
they got it, ignorant boys and girls married 
upon it, poachers, thieves, and prostitutes ex- 
torted it by intimidation; country justices lav- 
ished it for popularity, and guardians for con- 
venience This was the way the fund went. As 
for whence it arose—it came, more and more 
every year, out of the oes) of the shopkeeper 
and the farmer, and the diminishing resources of 
the country gentleman. . . Instead of the 
oper number of labourers to till his landa— 
bourers paid by himself —the farmer was com- 
pelled to take double the number, whose wages 
were paid Ht fea of the rates; and these men, 
being employed by compulsion on him, were be- 
yond his control— worked or not as 
let down the quality of his land, and disal 
him ftom employing the better men who would 
have toiled for independence. These bet- 
ter men sank down among the worse; the rate- 


after a vain struggle, went 
Brae pey-table to soak relief; the Sedat irk 
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might starve, while her bolder neighbour re- 
ceived 1s. Gd. per week for every illegitimate 


ahild, Industry, probity, purity, prudence — 
all heart and spirit — the whole soul of goodness 
—were melting down fhto depravity and social 
ruin, like snow under the foul internal fires 
which precede the earthquake. There were 
clergymen in the commission, as well as politi- 
clans and economists; and they took these things 
to heart, and laboured diligently to frame sug- 
gestions for a measure Which should heal and re- 
create the moral spirit as well as the economical 
condition of society in England. To thoughtful 
observers it is clear that the... g1 . 
cratic error. . . of confounding in one all ranks 
below a certain level of wealth was at the bot- 
tom of much poor-law abuse, as it has been of 
the opposition to its amendment, . . . Except 
the distinction between sovereign and subject, 
there is no social difference in England so wide 
as that between the independent labourer and 
the pauper; and it is equally ignorant, immoral, 
and impolitic to confound the two. This truth 
‘wns 80 apparent to the commissioners, and they 
conveyed it so fully to the framers of the new 
poor-law, that it forms the very foundation of 
the measure. . . . Enlightened by a prodigious 
accumulation of evidence, the commissioners 
offered their suggestions to government; aud a 
Bill to amend the poor-law was prepared and 
proposed to the consideration of parliament early 
in 1834. . / . If one main object of the reform 
was to encourage industry, it was clearly desir. 
able to remove the impediments to the circula- 
tion of labour. Settlement by hiring and service 
was to exist no Jonger; labour could freely enter 
any parish where it was wanted, and lenve it 
for another parish which might, in its turn, want 
hands, In observance of the great principle that 
the independent lubourer was not to be sacrificed 
to the pauper, all administration of relief to the 
able-bodied at their own homes was to be discon- 
tinued as soon as possible; and the allowance 
system was put an end to entirely, . . . Hence- 
forth, the indigent must come into the workhouse 
for relief, if he must have it... . The able- 
bodied should work — shoukl do a certain amount 
of work for every meal. They might go out 
after the expiration of twenty-four hours; but 
while in the house they must work. The men, 
‘women, and children must be separated; and the 
able-bodied and infirm, . . . In order toa com- 
ete and economical classification in the work- 
uses, and for other obvious reasons, the new 
‘act provided for unions of parishes... . To 
afford thenecessary control over such a system 
.'... & central board was indispensable, by whose 
orders, and through whose assistant-commis- 
sioners, everything was to be arranged, and to 
whom all appeals were to be directed. |. . Of 
the ¢hanges proposed by the new law, none was 
‘more important to morals than that which threw 
‘the charge of the maintenance of illegitimate 
children upon the mother. . . . The decrease of 
iMegitimate births wes what many called wonder- 
ful, but only what the framers of the law had 
‘anticipated from the removal of direct 
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and some misgivi among those. who werd 
most confident of absolute neesasity of the 
measure. . . . Before two years wet® out, wages 
were rising and rates were falling in the whole 
series of country parishes; farmers were employ- 
ing more labourers; surplus labour wag absorbed ; 
bullying paupers were transformed into steady 
working-men; the decrease of illegitimate births, 
chargeable to the parish, throughout England, 
was nearly 10,000, or neurly 13 per cent.;... 
and, finally, the rates, which had risen nearly a 
million in their annual amount during the ive 
years before the poor-law commission was is- 
sued, sank down, in the course of the five years 
after it, from being upwards of seven millions to 
very little above four."— 1H. Martineau, A Lis- 
tory of the Thirty Years Peace, bk. 4, ch. 7 (v. 2). 
—IJn 1838 the Act was extended to Ireland, and 
in 1845 to Scotland.—T. W. Fowle, Zhe Poor 
Lav, ch. 4.—" The new Poor Law was passed 
vy Parliament in 1834; and the oversight of its 
administration was placed in the hands of a 
special board of commissioners. then known as 
the Central Poor Law Board, ‘This bourd, which 
was not represented in Parliament, was continued 
until 1847. In that year it was reconstructed 
and placed under thé presidency of a minister 
with a seat in the House of Commons — a recon- 
struction putting it on a political level with the 
Home Office and the other important Govern- 
ment Departments at Whitehall. The Depart- 
meni was henceforward kuown as the Poor Law 
Bourd, and continued to be so numed until 1871, 
when there was another reconstruction, This 
time the Poor Law Board took over from the 
Home Office various duties in respect of munici- 
pal government und public health, and from 
the Privy Council the oversight of the adminis- 
tration of the vaccination laws and other powers, 
and its title was changed to that of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. Since then hardly a session of 
Parliament has passed in which its duties and re- 
sponsibilities have not been added to, until at the 
present time the Local Government Board is more 
directly in touch with the people of England and 
Wales than any other Government Department. 
There is not a village in the land which its in- 
spectors do not visit or to which the official com- 
munications of the Board are not addreased.”— 
E. Porritt, The Englishman at Home, ch, 2. 

Aso In: Sir G. Nicholls, Hist, of the Eng- 
lish Poor-Law.—F, Peck, Social Wreckage. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS.—POOR MEN 
OF LOMBARDY. See Waspenszs. 

POOR PRIESTS OF LOLLARDY, The. 
Sec Exauanp: A. D. 1860-1414, 

POPE, General nes arta of New 

Madrid and Island Number Ten, See Unrrep 
Srates or Am.: A. D. 1862 (MARCH—APRIL: 
On THE Miserssrert),....Command of the Army 
of the Mississippi. Sco Unirep StaTss oF 
Au: A. D, 1 (Apnit—May: 
— Misewarrrs)..... Virginia campaign, Beo 
Unxrrep Staves or At: A. D, uur 
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POPOLOCAS. 
POPOLOCAS, The. See Awentcan Ano- 
“ALB. 


bier O1 
“POPULARES. See Orrimatzs. 

PORNOCRACY AT ROME, See Rome: 
A.D, 908-964. 

PORT GIBSON, Battle of. See Uxrrep 
Gravee oF Aw.. A. D. 1968 (Anu—JuLy Ox 
ne Meeioae 

PORT HUDSON, Siege and capture of. 
See Unrrep Srares or AM* A D 1863 (May— 
JuLy: ON THE Missrssrepr) 

PORT JACKSON: A. D. 1770-1788.—The 
discovery.—The naming.—The first settle~ 
ment See Austnania A D 1601-1800 

PORT MAHON. See Mrvorca 

PORT PHILLIP DISTRICT. See Aus 
raLtA. A D_ 1800-1840, and 1839-1855 

PORT REPUBLIC, Battle of. hee Unrien 
States or Am.: A D 1862(May—Junz Vin 
INIA) 

ae See 


PORT ROYAL, and the Jansenists: A. D. 
1602-1660.—The monastery under Mere An- 
Religue and the hermits of the Port Royal 

alley.—Their acceptance of the doctrines of 
Jansenius.—Their conflict with the Jesuits. 
—"The monastery of Port Royal was 
founded m the begmming of the 13th century, in 
the reign of Plihp Augustus, and a later tradi. 
tion chumed this magnificent monarch as the 
author of its foundation and of its name 
But this ts the story of a time when, as at has 
been said, ‘royal tounders were in fashion’ 
More traly, the name ts considered to be derived 
from the general designation of the ficf or dis 
trict in which the valley les, Porrots—which, 
again, is supposed to be a corruption of Porra 
or Bora, meaning & marshy and woody hollow 
The valley of Port Royal presents to this day the 
same natural features which attracted the eye of 
the devout solitary mm the seventeenth century 

~. It hes about eightien miles west of Paris, 
and seven or cight from Versailes, on the road 
to Chevreuse ‘The monastery was founded, 
not by Philip Augustus, but hy’ Matthieu, first 
Lord of Marli, a younger son of the noble house 
of Moutmorency Having formed the design of 
accompanying the crusade proclaimed by In 
nocent IIT to the Holy Land, he left at the dis- 
Pa of his wife, Mathilde de Gurlande, and his 

insman, the Bishop of Paris, a sum of money 
to devote to some pious work in his absence 
They agreed to apply it to the erection of 2 mon 
astery for nun in this secluded valley, that bad 
already acquired a reputation for sanctity in 
connection with the old chapel dedicated to St 
Lawrence, which attracted lurge numbers of 
worshippers. The foundations of the church 
and monastery wero laid in 1204 They were 
designed by the same architect who built the 
Onthedral of Amiens, and ere long the graceful 
and beautiful structures were seen rising in the 
wilderness. The auns belonged to the Cistercian 
order, Their dress was white woollen, with a 
nok vell; but afterwards they adopted as their 
distinctive badge a large scarlet cross on their 


‘White soa , a8 the symbol of the ‘Instituto 
‘of the rBecrament.©> The abbey underwent 
tual of such institutions. Distin- 

the strictness of ite sediotes 
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a and scandalous abuses ... But at 
Teng fe revival arose out of one of the most 
obvious abuses connected with it. The patron- 
age of the institution, like that of others, had 
been distritiuted withowt any regard to the fit- 
ness of the occupants, even to girls of immature 
tige In this mannor the abbey of Port Royal 
accidentally fell to the lot of one who was dee 
tined by her ardent piety to breathe a new life 
into it, and by her indomitable and lofty genius 
to give it an undying reputation. Jacqueline 
Marie Arnauld— better known by her official 
pame, La Mere Angélique—was appointed 
abbess of Port Royal when she was only cight 
years of age. She was descended from a dis- 
iunguished family belonging origmually to the old 
noblesse of Provence, but which had migrated to 
Auvergne and settled there Of vigorous 
healthiness, both mental and physical, the Ar- 
naulds had already acquired a merited position 
and name in the annalsof France — In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century it found its way to 
Paris in the person of Antoine Arnauld, Seigneur 
de Ia Mothe, the grandfather of the herome of 
Port Royal Antowne Arnauld married the 
youthtul daughter of M Marion, the Avocat- 
général The couple hud twenty children, 
and felt, as may be imagined, the pressure of 
providing for so many Out of this pressure 
came the remarkable lot of two of the daughters, 
The beneticcs of the Church were a fruitful fleld 
of provision, und the avocat général, the ma- 
ternal grandfathcr of the children, bad large 
ecclesiastical influence ‘The result was the ap- 
pointment not ouly of one daughter to the abbey 
of Port Royal, but also of a younger sister, 
Agnés, only six years of age to the abbey of St 
Cyr about six miles distant from Port Royal. 
. At the age of eleven, in the year 1603, 
Angéhque was installed Abbess of Port Royal. 
Her sister took the veil at the age of seven. . 
The remarkable story of Angéhques conversion 
by the preaching ofa Capucin friar im 1608, her 
strange contest with hcr parents which followed, 
the strengthening impulses in different directioné 
which her religious life recerved, first from the 
famous St Francis de Sales, and finally, and 
especially, from the no Jess remarkable Abbé de 
St i buat all belong to the lustory of Port 
Royal "—J_ Tulloch, Pascal, ch 4—**The num- 
bers at the Port Royul hud increased to eighty, 
and the situation was so unhealthy that there 
were many deaths In 1626 they moved to 
Paris, and the abbey in the fields remained for 
many years deserted M Zamet, a pious but 
not a great man, for a while bad the spiritaal 
charge of the Port Royal, but in 1684 the abbé 
of St Cyran became its director. To his in- 
fluence is due the position it took in the coming 
conflict of Jansenism, und the effects of his teach- 
ings can be seen in the sisters, and in most @f the 
illustrious recluses who attached themselves to 
the monastery. St. Cyran had been an early 
associate of Jansenius, whose writings became 
such a fire-brand in the Church. As young men 
they devoted the most of five years to an intense 
study of St, Augustine. It is said Jansenius 
read all of his works ten times, and thirty times 
his treatises against the tans. two 
students resolved to attempt a reformation in the 
belief of the Church, w! they thought was 
falling away from many of the teneta of the 
father. Jansenius was presently made bishop of 
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‘Ypres by the Spanish as a reward for @ political { Royal in the Fields, The convent at Paris con- 
tinued in close relations with it, but the abbey ix 


tract, but he pursued his studies in his new 
bishopric . In 1640, the Augustinus ap- 
peared, in which the bishop of Ypres sought, by 
& full reproduction of the doctrines of St. Au- 
gustine, to bring the Church back from the 
errors of the Pelagiaus to the pure and severe 
tenets of the great father ‘he doctrine of 

race, the very corner stone of the Christian 
faith, was that which Jansenius labored to re 
vive’ Saint Augustine had taught that, before 
the fall of our first parents, man, being in a state 
of innocence, could of Ins own free will do works 
acceptable to God, but after that his nature was 
so corrupted, that no good thing could proceed 
from it, save ouly as divine grace worked upon 
him This grace God gave as He saw fit, work 
ing under his eternal decrees, and man, except 
as predestined and clected to its sovereign help 
could accomphsh no righteous act, and must m- 
cur Gods just wrath But the Pelagians and 
semi Pelagians had departed from this doctrine 
and attributed a capacity to please God, to man's 
free will and the deeds proceeding from 1t—a 
dehef which could but foster bis carnal pride 
and hasten his damnation The Jesuits werc ul 
ways desirous (o teach religion so that it could 
most easily be accepted, and they had inchned 
to semi Pélagian doctrmes, rather than to the 
difficult truths of St Augustine Yet no one 
questioned his authority The dispute was as 
to the exact interpretation of his writings Jan 
senius claimed to have nothing in his great book 
sqve the very word of Augustine, or its legit: 
mate result “The Jesuits rephed that bis writ 
ings contained neither the doctrine of Augustine 
nor the truth of God They appealed to the 
Pope for the condemnation of these herestes 
Jansenius had died before the publication of his 
book, but his followers, who Were soon named 
after him, endeavored to defend his works from 
censure... It was not until 1653 that the io 
fluence of the Jesuits succeeded in obtaining the 
condemnation of the offending book In that 
year, Innocent X. issued a bull, by which he 
condemned as heretical five propositions con- 
tained in the Augustinus . The members of 
the Port Royal adopted the Jansenist cause 
Saint Cyran had been a fellow worker with Jan- 
senius, and he welcomed the Augustinus as a 
book to revive and purify the faith of the 
Church... . The rigid predestivarianism of 
Jansen had a natural attraction for the stern zeal 
of the Port Royal The religion of the convent 
and of those connected with it bordered on 
asceticism. They lived in the constant awe of 
God, seeking little communion with the world, 
and Gees to it little compromise. . . . An in- 
tense and rigorous religious life adopts an intense 
and rigorous belief. Jansenists resembled 
the English and American, Puritans. They 
shared their Calvinistic tenets and their strict 
morality A Jansenist, anid the Jesuits, is 
Calvinist saying mass, No accusation was moro 
‘Tesented by those of the Jansenist party, They 
sought no alliance with the Protestants, Saint 
COyran and Arnsuld wrote prolifically against 

certainly 


‘the Calvinists, were ‘separated 
trom tee ieee te ee devotion to two 


‘Peckilly objectionable to Provertan the 
and the To 1641, Mother Ane 





the fields was to exhibit the most important 
phases of devotional life Before the return of 
the sisters, this desolate spot had begun to be 
the refuge for many eminent men, whose careers 
became identified with the fate of the abbey. 
“We saw arnve,’ writes one of them, ‘from 
diverse provinces, men of different professions, 
who, like manners that had suffered shipwreck, 
came to seck the Port’ M Je Maitre, a nephew 
of Mother Angelique, a lawyer of much promi- 
nencc, a counsellor of state, a favonte of the 
chancellor and renowned tor his eloquent hae 
rangues, abandoned present prosperity and 
future eminence, and in 1638 built « little house, 
near the monastery, and hecame the first of those 
who might be culled the herimts of the Port 
Royal Not taking orders, nor becoming 4 mem- 
ber of any religions body, he sought a life of 
lonely devotion im this barren place Others 
gradually followed, until thcre grew up a com 
munity, small in numbers, but strong in influ: 
ence, united in study im penance, in constant 
praise and worstip Though held’ together by 
no formal vows, few of those who put hand to 
the plough turned back from the work — They 
left their beloved retreat only when expelled by 
force and with infimte regret The monastery 
usclf had become dilapidated It was sur 
rounded by stagnant waters, and the woods near 
by were full of snakes But the recluses found 
religious Joy atmid this desolation As their 
numbers increased they did much however, to 
improve the desolate retreat they had chosen. 
Some of the rectuses cultivated the ground 
Others even made shoes, and the Jesuits dubbed 
them the cobblers They found occupation not 
only in such labors und in solitary meditation, 
bat in the more useful work of giving the youn, 
an education that was sound in learning and 
rounded in piety The schools of the Port 
oy al had a troubled existence of about fifteen 
years Though they rarely had over fifty pupila, 
yet in thu brief period ‘they left thelr mark 
Racine, Tillemont, and many others of fruitful 
scholarship and piety were among the pupils 
who were watched and trained by the grave 
anchorites with a tender and fostering care... . 
The judicious teachers of the Port Royal tanght 
reading in French, and in many ways did much 
to improve the methods of French instruction 
and scholarship ‘The children were thorough! 
trained also in Greek and Latin, in logic ani 
mathematics Their teachers published ad- 
mirable manuals for practics! study in many 
branches ‘They sought,“peys one, ‘to render 
study more agreanle than play or games.’ The 
ie Jesuits, who were well aware of 
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ori from the controversy over Jansenism, 

»though they soon turned from doctrinal ques- 
tions to an attack on the morality of the Jesuits 
that permanent] injured the influence of that 
body.”—J, B. Perkins, France under Mazarin, 
ch. 20 (@. 2). 


Axso 1x* M. A. Schimmelpenninck, Select 
Memoirs of Port Royal, 

A. D. 1702-171, Renewed persecution.— 
Suppression and destruction of the Monastery. 
—The odious Bull Unigenitus, and its tyranni- 
cal enforcement.—"‘ The Jesuits had been for 
some time at a low ebb, in the beginning of the 
18th century, the Cardinal de Nouilles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, then ruling the King through 
Madaine de Maintenon, and himself submitting 
to the direction of Bossuet The imprudence of 
the Jansenists, their indefatigable spirit of dis 
pute, restored to their enemies the opportunity 
to retrieve their position. {n 1702, forty Sor- 
bonne doctor» resuscitated the celebrated ques 
tion of fact concerning the five propositions of 
Jansenius, and maintained that, in the presence 
of the decisions of the Church on poiuts of fact 
and not of dogma, a respectful silence sufticed 
without internul acquiescence Some other prop 
ositions of u Jansemmstic tendency accompanied 
thisleading question —Bossuet hastened to inter 
fere to stifle the matter, and to induce the 
doctors to retract. . . . Thirty nine doctors re- 
tracted out of forty. The King forbade the 
publication thenceforth of snything concerning 
those mutters, but, m his own name, and that of 
Philip V. fof Spam, his grandson], entreated 
Pope Clement XI to renew the constitutions of 
his predecessors ugainst Jangenism . . . Clem- 
eat XT. responded to the King’s wishes by a 
Bull which fell in the midst of the assembly of 
the clergy mm 1705. Cardinal de Noailles, who 
presided, made reservations ugainst the infalh 
bility of the Church in affairs of fact. The 
assembly, animated with a Gallican spirit, ac- 
cepted the Buil, but established thut the consti- 
tutions of the Popes bind the whole Church only 
‘when they have been accepted by the bodies of 
the pastors,’ and that this acceptance on the part 
of the bishops is made ‘by way of judgment.’ 
The court of Rome was greatly offended that 
the bishops should claim to ‘judge’ after it, and 
Shis gave rise to long negotiations: the King in- 
duced the bishops to offer to the Pope exten- 
uating explanations, The Jesuits, however, 
regained the ascendency at Versailles, and 
‘prepared against Cardinal de Noailles a formi- 

ble engine of war." The Cardinal had given 
his spproval: some years before, to a work — 
“Moral Reflections on the New Testament ”— 
pabllahed by Father Quesnel, who afterwards 

@ prominent Jansenist, The Jesuits now 
procured lemoation of this work, by the 
Seaaregation of the Index, and a decree from 
the Pope prohibiting it. ‘'Thia was a rude as- 
sault on Cardinal de Noailles. The decree, how- 
ever, was not received in France, through a 
aceite of form, or rather, perbaps, because 
King was then dissatisfied with the Popo, on 
adcount"of the concessions of Clement XI. to 
the House of Austria. Tho Jansonists gained 
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1705, the Pope had subj 
of Port-Royal of Ps who did not shsre 
their Augustinian faith (1708) They resisted, 
Meanwhile, Father La Chaise [the King’s con 
fessor] died, and Le Tellier succeeded him, 
‘The affair was carried to the moat extreme vio- 
lence. Cardinal de Noailles, a map of pure soul 
and feeble character, was persuaded, in order to 
prove that he was not # Jansenist, to cruelty, 
despite himself, towards the rebellious nuvs. 
They were torn from their monastery and dis 
persed through different convents (November, 
170%) The illustrious abbey of Port Royal, 
hallowed, even in the eyes of unbelievers, by 
the name of so many great men, by the memory 
of 4o much virtue, was utterly demolished, hy 
the order of the licutenant of police, D'Argen- 
ron Two years after, as if it were designed to 
exile even the shades that haunted the valley, 
the deud of Port Royal were exhumed, and their 
remains transferred to a village cemetery (at 
Magny). Noailles, while he entered into this 
persecution, took the sume course, nevertheless, 
as the nuns of Port Royal, by refusing to retract 
the approbation which be had given to the 
‘Moral Reflections ' Le Tellier caused him te 
be denounced tothe King. The King pro- 
hibited Quesnel’s book by a decree m council 
(November 11, 1711), and demanded of the Pope 
a new condemnation of this book, in a form that 
could be received m France The reply of 
Clement XI was delayed until September 8, 
1713, this was the celebrated Unigenitus Bull, 
the work of Le Tellier far more than of the 
Pope, and which, instead of the general terms 
of the Bull of 1708, eapressly condemned 101 
propositions extracted from the ‘Moral Reflec- 
tions ’ The Bull dared condemn the vet 
words of St. Augustine and of St Paul hit $ 
there were propositions, on other matters than 
grace, the condemnation of which was and 
should have been scandalous, and seemed. veri- 
tably the triumph of Jesuitism over Christian- 
ity, for example, those concerning the necessity 
of the love of God It had dared to condemn 
this. ‘There is no God, there is no religion, 
where there is not chanty.’ This was giving the 
pontifical sanction to the Jesuitical theories most 
contrary to the general spirit of Christian the- 
ology "It was the same with the maxims rel- 
ative to the Holy Scriptures. The Pope had an- 
athematized the following propositions: ‘The 
reading of the Holy Scriptures is for all. Chrie- 
tians should keep the Sabbath-day holy by read: 
ing the Scriptures, it is dangerous to deprive 
them of these.’ And also this: ‘The fear of un- 
just excommunication should not prevent us from 
doing our duty.’ This was overturning all 

litical Gallicanism.” The acceptance of the Bull 
‘was strongly but vainly resist The King and 
the King’s malignant confessor spared no exercise 
of their unbridled power to compel submission 
to it. ‘It was endeavored to stifle by terror 
public opinion contrary to the Bull: exiles, im- 
prisonments, were multiplied from oye day,” 
And still, when Louis XIV. died, on let hy 
of September 1715, the struggle was not at an 
end.—H. Hist, of France: Age of Louse 


them to the Abbess 





which by the unsury sudacity and schem- 
ing of Le and his friends was 
forced upon the Pope and the world. I need not 
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enter into a very lengthy account of the cele- 
brated Papal decree which has made so many 
martyrs, depopulated our schools, introduced 
orance, fanaticism, and misrule, rewarded 
vice, thrown the whole community into the 
greatest confusion, cansed disorder everywhere, 
and established the most arbitrary and the most 
barbarous inquisition; evils which have doubled 
within the last thirty years. I will content my- 
self with a word or two, and will not blacken 
further the pages of my Memoirs... . It is 
enough to say that the new bull condemned in 
set terms the doctrines of St. Poul, .. . and 
also those of St. Augustin, and of other fathers; 
doctrines wh have always been adopted by 
the Popes, by the Councils, and by the Church 
itself. ‘The bull, as soon as published, met with 
a violent opposition in Rome from the curdinals 
there, who went by sixes, by eights, and by tens, 
to complain of it to the Pope. . . . He protested 
. . . that the publication hid been made without 
is knowledge, and put off the cardinals with 
compliments, excuses, and tears, which Inst he 
could always command. The constitution had 
the snme fate in France as in Rome. The ery 
against it was universal.”"—Duke of Saint Simen, 
lemoira (abridged trans. by St. John), v. 3, ch. 6. 
—*Jansenism’. . . laid hold upon ull ecclesias 
tical bodies with very few excepti 
dominated altogethei in. theolozic 
all public schools that were not immediately 
under the Jesuits, or, as in Spain, under the In- 
quisition, held Jansenist opinions, at least so fur 
as the majorit, 
cerned. In Rome itsclf this teaching was 
strongly represented amongst the cardinals.” 
Fenelon declared “that nobody knew—now 
that the controversy and the condemnations had 
one on for sixty years—in what the erroncous 
foctrine exactly consisted; for the Roman court 
stuck fast to the principle of giving no definition 
of what ought to be believed, so that the same 
doctrine which it apparently’ rejected in one 
form, was unhesitatingly accepted at Rome itself 
when expressed in other though synonymous 
terms... . The same thing which und¢r one 
mame was condemned, was under ancther, as the 
teaching of the Thomists or Augustinians, de- 
clared to be perfectly orthodox, Just be- 
cause nobody could tell in what sense such prop- 
ositions as those taken from the works of 
Jansenivs or Quesnel were to be rejected, did 
they become valuable; for the whole question 
‘was turned into one of blind obedience and sub- 
mission, without previous investigation. The 
Jesuit D'Aubenton, who as Tellier’s agent in 
Rome had undertaken to procure that the Tian 
sages selected from Quesnel’s book should be 
condemned, repeatedly informed his employer 
that at Rome everything turned upon the papal 
Infallibility; to get this passed whilst the king 
ai feet to Sempons, by. force of armas, upon 
the bishops and clergy the unquestioning accept- 
ance of the papal constitution, was only 
object,"—J. I. von Dillinger, Studies in Huro- 
pean Ilist., ch. 12. 
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the English, See Caxava: A. D. 1608-1605; 
1608; and 1610-1613, 

A. D, 1690,—Taken by an expedition from 
Massachusetts. SeeCanapa: A. D. 1689-1690. 

A. D. 1691.—Recovered by the French, See 
Canapa: A. D, 1692-1697. 

A. D. 1710.~Final conquest by the English 
and change of name to Annapolis Royal, Bee 
New Enaianp: A. D. 1702-1710. 
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PORT ROYAL EXPEDITION, The. Seo 
Ussrep Srares or AM.: A. D. 1861 (Ocrosen— 
December: Sour Cano1tna—Groraia). 

PORTE, The Sublime. Seo Sunuime 
Powe; also Puanson. 

PORTEOUS RIOT, The. Sce Epinsuron: 
A.D. 1736. 

PORTER, Admiral David D.—Capture of 
New Orleans. Sce Unrrep States or AM: 
A.D. 1862 (Apri. ; ON THe Mrsstesiern)..... 
Second attempt against Vicksburg. Scc the 
same: (DECEMBER: ON THE Mixsiasiprt), 
PORTICO, The Athenian, Suppression of. 


See AriEss: ‘A. D. 
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he island of Porto Rico 
ance of the Gulf of Mexico, cast of 
i miles be 35 broad, and has an 

s iles. Its name, mean- 
is significant of its wealth in 
mineral and agricultural resources. The popu: 
lation numbers aout $00,000, 300,000 being 
blacks, Porto Rico was discovered by Colam- 
bns in 1493, and oceupied in 1509 by the Span- 
jards, who speedily exterminated the native 
population. The island ix governed under a 
constitution voted by the Spanish , Cortes in 
4869. Slavery was abolished in 1873. 
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PORTOBELLO: A. D. 1668.—Capture 
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Buccaneers. Amenica: A. D. 1638-174 
A, D. 1740.—Capture by Admiral Vernon. 
Bee E: AND: A. D, 1730-1741, 
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PORTUGAL: Early history.— Mi 
identification with ancient Lusitani 
man, Gothic, Moorish and Spanish con 4 
—The county of Henry of urgundy — The 
early history of the country, which took the 
name of Portugal from the county which formed 
the nucleus of the future kingdom, is identical 
with that of the reat of the Iberiun peninsula, 
but deserves some alight notice because of an old 
misconception, immortalized in the title of the 
famous epic of Camoens, and uot yet entire); 
eradicated even from modem ideas. Portugal, 
like the rest of the peninsula, was originally in- 
habited by men of the prekistoric ages... . 
There seems to be no doubt that the Celta, 
first Aryan insmigrants, were preceded by a non- 
Aryan race, which is called by different writers 
the Iberian or Euskaldunac nation, but this 
earlier race speedily amalgamated with the 
Celts, and out of the two together were formed 
the tive tribes inhabiting the Iberian poninguls, 
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hero of the Odyssey, and was interpreted to mean 
the city of Ulysses. ... The Carthaginians, 
ain they had colonies all over the peninsuls, 
established their rule mainly over the south and 
east of it, having their capital at Carthagena or 
Nova Carthago, and seem to have neglected the 
more barbarous northern and western provinces. 
‘It was for this reason that the Romuns found far 
more ditficulty in subduing these latter provinces 
.. In 189 B. C. Lucius Aimilius Pauilus de 
feated the Lusitaninns, and in 185 B C Gaius 
Calpurnius forced his way across the Tagus 
There is no need here to discuss the gradual con 
quest by the Romans of that part of the ponin 
sula which includes the modern kingdom of 
Portugal, but it is necessary to speak of the gal 
lant shepherd Viriathus, who sustained a stub 
born war against the Romans from 149 BC 
until be was axsuasinated in 139 BC, becwuse 
he has been gencrully claimed as the first national 
hero of Portugal This claim has been basd 
upon the assumed identification of the modern 
manta with the ancient Lusitania [sce List 











ranta], an identification which bas spread sts 
roots deep m Portuguese literature and has until 
recently heen generally accepted Phe 
Celuc tribe of Lusitantans dwalt, according to 
Strabo, in the distmets north of the Tagus, while 
the Lusitama of the Latin historians of the Re 
public undoubtedly lay to the south of that rvcr 
though it was not used as the name of a province 
unul the time of Augustus, when the old division 
of the peninsula into Hispama Citcrier and Ths 
pania Ultertor was superseded hy the division 
into Betiea  Tarraconensis, and Lusitame 
Neither in this division, nor in the division of 
the pemnsula inte the five provinces of Tarra 


conensis, Carthaginensis, Betica, Lusitama and | 


Galhaa, under Hadrian, was the province culled 
Lasitanta coterminous with the modern kingdom 
of Portugal Under each division the name was 
given to a district south of the Tans Tos 
Mnportant to grasp the result of this msconcep 
tion, for iLemphusizes the fact that the history 
of Portugal for many century is merged in that 
of the rest of the Ibenan peninsula, and explains 
why it is unnecessary to study the wats of the 
Lusitaniuns with the Roman Repubhe, us1s often 
done in histories of Portugal. Like the rest of 
the peninsula Portugal was thoroughly Latin 
ized in the days of the Roman Empire, Roman 
‘colonie’” and ‘municipia’ were established im 
peers suited for 1 
to. . . . Peaceful existence under the sway 

of Rome continued until the beginning of the 5th 
century, when the Goths first forced their way 
across the Pyrences ies Gorns (Vistooris) 
A.D. 410-419), . . « The Visigothic Empire left 
but slight traces in Portugal” The Mohamme 
dan conquest by the Arab-Moors, which began 
early in the 8th century, extended to Portugal, 
and for a al accouut of the struggle in the 
insula between Christians and Moslems dur- 
several succeeding centuries the reader is 

to Sram; A. D. 711-718, and after, “In 
IL, king of Gallicia, won back 
Melding Oporto and ocouptiog the prov. 
‘and occupying the prov- 

now pred ‘as the Entre Minho e Douro. 
Ferdinand ‘the Great,’ king of 

and tovaded the Beira; 

and Viseu; and in 1064 
4p the following year. 








le, such as Lisbon and 
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He arranged for the government of his conquests 
in the only way possible under the feudal sys- 
tem, by forming them {into a county, extending 
to the Mondego, with Coimbra as its pial. 
The first count of Coimbra was Scsnando, a 
recreant Arab vizir, who had advised Ferdivand 
to invade his district and had assisted in its exsy 
conquest... But thon et Sesnando’s county of 
Commbra was the great frontier county of Gal- 


| hicia, and the most important conquest of Ferdi- 


nand ‘the Great,’ it was pot thence that the 
kingdom winch was to develop out of his domin- 
1ons was to take its name Among the counties 
of Gallicia was one called the ‘comitatus Portu- 
calensis,’ because it contained within its boun- 
danies the famous city at the mouth of the 
Douro, known in Roman and Greck times as the 
Portus Cale, and in modern days as Oporto, or 
“The Port '' This county of Oporto or Portugal 
was the one destind to give its name to the 
future kingdom and was held at the vime of 
Ferd wand 5 death by Nuno Mendes. the founder 
of one of the most famous families in Portuguese 
lnstory Ferdinand ‘the Great’ was succeeded 
an his three kingdoms of Castle, Leon, and Gal- 
haa by his three sons, Sancho, Alfonso, and 
Garcia, the list of whom received the two coun- 
tics of Coumina and Oporto as fiefs of Gallicia, 
aud maintained Nuno Mendes and Sesnando as his 
foudatones " Wars between the three sons en- 
sued, as the result of which “the second of them, 
Alfonso of Leon, eve ntu uly umted all his father’s 
hinzdoms in 1073, as Alfonso VI" This Alfonso 
was now Cult upon to encounter a new impulse 
of Mob mmcdan aggression, under. new dynasty, 
that ot the Almoravides—see ALMORAVIDES. 
“The new dynasty collected great Moslem 
arms and in 1086 Yusuf Ibn Teshfin routed 
Alfonso utterly at the battle of Zalaca, and re- 
conquered the peninsula up to the Ebro... 
Alfonso tried to compensate for this defeat and 
his Joss of terttory in the east of bis dominions 
by conquests im the West, and in 1093 he ad- 
vanced to the Tagus and took Santarem and Lis- 
bon, and made Sueiro Mendes, count of the new 
district But these conquests he did not hold 
for long In 1093 Seyr, the general of the 
Almoras ide caliph Yusuf, took Evora from the 
Enur of Badajoz, in 1094 he took Badajoz itself, 
and killed the emir, and retaking Lisbon and 
Santarem forced lis way up to the Mondego. To 
iesist this revival of the Mohammedan power, 
Alfonso summoned the chivalry of Chrietendom 
to his aid, Among the knights who joined his 
army eager to win their spurs, and win dominions 
for themselves, were Count Raymond of Toulouse 
and Count Henry of Burgundy. To the former, 
Alfonso gave his legitimate daughter, Urraca, 
and Galheia, to the latter, his legitimate daugh- 
ter Theresa, and the counties of Oporto and 
Coimbra, with the tule of Count of Portugal, 
The history of Portugal now becomes dist 
from that of the rest of the insula, and it is 
from the year 1095 that the history of Portugal 
commences, The son of Henry of Burgundy 
was the great monarch Affonso Henriques, the 
hero of his country and the founder of a 
dynasty.’ — HL. M. Stephens, The Story of Portu- 

, ch. 1. 

A. D. 1095-1325.— The county made inde- 

and raleed tothe rank of @ Kiogdom, 

—Completion of from the Moors.— 
Limits of the 
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enter into a very lengthy account of the cele- 
brated Papel ered which has made go many 
martyrs, eprculated our schools, introduced 
ignorance, fanaticism, and misrule, rewarded 
vice, thrown the whole community into the 
greatest confusion, caused disorder everywhere, 
and established the most arbitrary and the most 
barbarous inquisition; evils which have doubled 
within the last thirty years. 1 will content my- 
self with a word or two, and will not blacken 
further the pages of my Memoirs... . It is 
enough to say that the new bull condemned in 
act terms the doctrines of St. Paul, ~ and 
also those of St. Augustin, and of other fathers; 
doctrines which have always been adopted by 
the Popes, by the Councils, and by the Church 
itself. The bull, as soon as , published, met with 
a violent opposition in Rome from the cardi 
there, who went by sixes, by eights, and by tens 
to complain of it to the Pope. . He protested 
. that the publication had been made without 
his knowledge, and put off the cardinals with 
compliments, excuses, and tears, which last he 
could always command. The constitution had | 
the same fate m France as in Rome. The cry | 
against it was universal." —Duke of Saint Simon, 
femoira (abridged trans, by St. John), v. 8, ch. 6. 
—‘‘Jansevism . . . laid bold upon all ecelesins- 
tical bodies with very few exceptions, it pr 
domivated altogether in theological literatui 
all public schools that were not immediate 
under the Jesuits, or, as in Spain, under the In- 
quisition, held Jansenist opinions, at least so far 
as the majority of their theologians were con- 
cerned. In Rome itself this teaching was | 
strongly represented amongst the cardinals.” 
Fenelon declared “that nobody knew —now 
that the controversy and the condemnations had 
one on for sixty years—in what the erroneous 
Aectrine exactly consi for the Roman court 
stuck fast to the principle of giving no definition 
of what ought to be believed, so that the same 
doctrine which it apparently rejected in one 
form, was unhesitatingly uccepted at Rome itself 
when expressed in other though synonymous 
terms... . The same thivg which under one 
name was condemned, was under another, as the 
teaching of the Thomists or Augustinians, de- 
clared to be perfectly orthodox. . Just be- 
cause nobody could tell in what sense such prop- 
ositions as those taken from the works of 
Jansenius or Quesnel were to be rejected, did 
they become valuablo; tor the whole question 
‘was turned into one of blind obedience and sub- 
mission, without previous investigation. The 
Jesuit D’Aubenton, who as Tellicr’s agent in 
Rome had undertaken to procure that tl yas- 
sages selscted’ from. Queenal's: book should bo 
condemped, repeatedly informed his employer 
that at Rome everything turned upon the pai Papal 
{nfallibility; to get this pussed whilst the king 
‘was ready to im) , by force of arms, upon 
tthe bishops and clergy. te unquestioning soospt- 
ance of the papal constitution, was the only 
object.”—J, I. von Déllinger, Studies in Huro- 














































pean Hist,, ch. 12. 

Axso m: W. H. Jarvis, iequlay To Bat 
France, 0.2, ch. 6-1.—F. The Revolu- 
Kenary tt preeing’ the French Revolution, 

FORT Rov. A. D, x60; 
; ‘T ROYAL, Nova Scotia:.A. D,.1603- 
16x3.-—-Settied by the French, and destroyed | 


PORTUGAL. 


by the English. See Canapa: A. D, 1608-1605; 
1608 ; ‘and 1610-1618. 


A.D. 1 1690.—Taken by an expedition from 
Massachusetts. See Canapa: A. aD. 1689--1690. 

A. D. 1691.——Recovered by the French. See 
were A. D. 1692-1697, 

A. D, 1710.—Final conquest by the English 
and change of name to Annapolis Royal. 
New EnGianp: A, D. 1702-1710. 


pean Sia 

PORT ROYAL EXPEDITION, The. See 
Unrrep States or Am.; A, D, 1861 (OcronzER— 
December: Sourm CaroLisa—Gronata), 

PORTE, The Sublime. Sco Sunt 
PoxtE; also Puanaou 

PORTEOUS RIOT, The, See Evixsuron: 
ALD. 1736, 

PORTER, Admiral David D. 
New Orleans. $ 
A, D. (862 (Apri 
Second attempt 
same: (DECEMBER 

PORTICO, The Athenian, Suppression of, 
Sec ATHENS: ‘A. D. 529. 

PORTLAND MINISTRY, The. See Ena- 
LAND : A. D. 1806-1812. 

PORTO RICO.—The island of Porto Rico 
is at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, cast of 

i, 1t is 95 miles lon; proud, and has an 
area of about 3600 square mile Its hate, meun- 
ing “rich port igviticant of its wealth in 
mineral and agricultural resources, The popu- 
lation numbers about 800,000, 300,000 being 
blacks. Porto Rico was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1498, and oceupied in 1509 by the Span- 
iards, who speedily exterminated ‘the native 
population. The island is governed wnder a 
constitution voted by the Spanish Cortes in 
4869. Slavery was abolished in 1873, 
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PORTOBELLO: A. D. 168.—Capture by 

Buccaneers, Sce (6381-1700. 
A, D. 1740.—Capture by 7, Aare Vernon, 
/AND : 












PORTUGAL: “Early bi history.— Mistaken 
identification with ancient Lusitania— Ro- 
man, Gothic, Moorish and Spanish conquests. 
—The county of Henry of urgundy —" The 
early history of the country, hich took the 
name of Portugal from the county which formed 
the nucleus of the future kingdom, is identical 
with that of the rest of the Iberian peninsula, 
but deserves some slight notice because of an ol 
misconception, immortalized in the title of the 
famous Lge of Camoens, and not yet entirel 
eradicated even from meM@ern idee. Portugal, 
like the nest of the peninsula, wae originally in- 
habited by men of the prehistoric ages... . 
There seems to be no doubt that the Celts, the 
first Aryan immigrants, were preceded by a non- 
Aryan race, which is called 4 different writers 
the Iberian or Euskaldunac nation, but this 
earlier race specdily amalgamated with the 
Celts, and out of the two oper were formed 
the five tribes inhabiting the Iberian peninsila, 
which Strabo names as the Cantubrians, the 
‘Vasconians, the Asturians, the Gallicinns and 











PORTUGAL. Barly History. PORTUGAL. 
hero of the Odyssey, and was interpreted to mean | He srenged for the government of his conquests 
the city of Ulysses. ... The Curthaginians, | in the only way possible under the feudal ve 
shourt. they had colonies all over the peninsula, | tem, by forming them into a county, extendin, 
established their rule mainly over the south and | to the Mondego, with Coimbra as its capital. 


east of it, having their capital at Carthugena or 
‘Nova Carthago, and seem to have neglected the 
more barbarous northern and western provinces 
It was for this reason that the Romans found far 
more aitfculty in subduing these latter provinces 

. » In 189 B.C, Lucius Amilius Paullus de- 
feated the Lusitanians, and in 185 B C Guius 
Calpurnius forced his way across the Tagua 
There is no need here to discuss the gradual con 
quest by the Romans of that part of the penin 
sula which includes the modern kingdom of 
Borage, but it is necessary to speak of the gal- 
Jant shepherd Viriathus, who sustained a stub 
born war against the Romans from 149 B.C 
until he was assassinated in 18918 ©, because 
he has been generally claimed as the first national 
hero of Portugal "This elaim has been based 
upon the assumed identification of the modern 
Portugal with the ancient Lusitania [see Lust 
aKa an identification which has spread its 


roots deep in Portuguese hterature, and hus unl | 


recently been generally accepted The 
Celtic tribe of Lusitanians dwelt, according to 
Strabo, in the districts north of the Tagus, while 
the Lusitania of the Latin historians of the Re 
public undoubtedly lay to the south of that river, 
though it was uot used us the name of a province 

eof Augustus, when the old division 
of the penmsula mto Hispamn Citerior and Hs 
pania Ulterior was superscaed by the division 
into. Betica ‘Tartaconensis, and Lusitania 
Neither in this division, nor in the division of 
the peninsula into the five provinces of Tarra 








conensis, Carthaginensis, Betiea, Lusitania, and | 


Gallicia, under Hadrian, was the province called 
Lusitania coterminous with the modern kingdom 
of Portugal Under each division the name was 
‘iven to a district south of the Tagus . lias 
fesportane to grasp the result of this misconcep- 
tion, for it emphasizes the fact that the history 
of Portugul for many centuries is merged 1m that 
of the rest of the Iberian peninsula, and explains 
why it is unnecessary to study the wars of the 
Lusitaninns with the Roman Republic, as is often 
done in histories of Portugal. Like the rest of 
the peninsula Portuyal was thoroughly Latin- 
ized in the days, of the Roman Empire, Roman 
‘colonia’ an smumiety * were established in 
laces suited for such as Lisbon and 
dghhong . . » Peaceful existence under the sway 
of Rome continued until the beginning of the Sth 
century, when the Goths first forced their way 
across the Pyrenees [see Gorus (Visiaoti). 
A. D, 410-419]. . . . Tho Visigothic Empire left 
but slight traces in Portugal.” The Mohamme- 
dan conquest by the Arab-Moors, which began 
early in the 8th century, extended to Portugal, 
and fora general accouut of the struggle iu the 
tween Christians and Moslems dur- 

several sucoveding centuries the reader is 
ferred to Sramm: A. D, 711-713, and after. “Io 
Berm Tl, king of Gallicia, won back 
‘the first portion of modern Portugal from the 
by seizing Oporto and occupying the prov- 
ines now known as the Entre Minho e Douro, 
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The first count of Coimbra was Sesnando, a 
recreant Arab vizir, who had advised Ferdiuand 
to invade his district und hud assisted in its easy 
conquest .. But though Sesnando’s county of 
Coimbra was the great frontier county of Gal- 
licia, and the most important conquest of Ferdi- 
nand ‘the Great,’ it was not thence that the 
kingdom which was to develop out of his domin- 
jons was to take its name — Among the counties 
of Gallicia was one called the ‘comitatus Portu- 
calensis,” because it contained within its boun- 
dares the famous city at the mouth of the 
Douro, known in Roman and Greek times as the 
Portus Cale, and in modern days as Oporto, or 
“The Port?’ Tins county of Oporto or Portugal 
was the one destined to grve its name to the 
future kingdom und was held at the time of 
| Fordinand's death by Nuno Mendes, the founder 
| of one of the most famous families in Portuguese 
| Instory Ferdinand ‘the Great’ was succeeded 
in his three hingdoms of Castile, Leon, and Gal- 
hea, by his three sons, Sancho, Alfonso, and 
Garera, the last of whom received the two coun- 
thes of Coimbra and Oporto as fiefs of Galicia, 
| and maintained Nuno Mendes and Sesnando as his 
feudatories "Wars between the three sons en- 
sued, as the result of which ‘the second of them, 
Alfonso of Leon, eventually united all his father’s 
hinzdoms in 1073, as Alfonso VI" This Alfonso 
was now called upon to encounter a new impulse 
of Mohammedan aggression, undera new dynasty, 
that of the Almorayides—see ALMORAVIDES, 
| “The new dynasty collected great Moslem 
armies, aud in 1086 Yusuf Ibn ‘Teshfin routed 
Alfonso utterly at the battle of Zalaca, and re- 
conquered the peninsula up to the Ebro ... 
Alfonso tried to compensate for this defeat and 
his loss of territory in the east of his dominions 
by conquests in the west, and in 1093 he ad- 
vanced to the Tagus and took Santarem and Lis- 
hon, and mude Suciro Mendes, count of the new 
district But these conquests he did not hold 
for long . In 1093 Seyr, the general of the 
Almoravide caliph Yusuf, took Evora from the 
Enur of Badajoz, in 1091 he took Badajoz itself, 
and killed the emir, and setaking Lisbon and 
Santarem forced lis way up to the Mondego. To 
resist this revival of the Mohammedan power, 
Alfonso summoned the chivalry of Christendom 
w his aid. Among the knights who jomed his 
army eager to win their spurs, and win dominions 
for themselves, were Count Raymond of Toulouse 
and Count Henry of Burgundy. To the former, 
Alfonso gave his legitimate ‘daughter, Urraca, 
and Gallicia, to the Jatter, his illegitimate daugh- 
ter Theresa, and the counties of Oporto 
Coimbra, with the title of Count of Portugal. 
The history of Portugal now becomes distinct 
from that of the rest of the peninsula, and it is 
from the year 1095 that the history of Portu; 
commences. The son of Henry of Burgundy 
was the got monarch Affonso Henriques, the 
hero of hia country and the founder of a 


dynasty.”—H. M. Btephens, The Story of 3 
A. D. 1095-1325.— Th ity made inde 
pendent and raised to the rank of « kingdom, 


rank of a om, 
—Completion of from the Moors.— 
Limite of the kingdom established Gouat 
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Henry of Burgundy waged war for seven years 
with hig Moorish neighbors; then went crusading 
to Palestine for two, years. On his return in 
1105 he made common cause with his brother-in 
Jaw and brother-adveuturer, Count Raymond of 
Gullicia, against the suspected intention of King 
Alfonso to declare his bastard, half-Moorish son, 
Sancho, the heir to his dominions. ‘This peace- 
ful arrangement had no result, owing to the 
deuth of Count Raymond in 1107, followed by 
that of young Sancho at the battle of Uclés with 
the Moors, in 1108, and finally by the death of 
Alfonso VI. himself in 1109. The king's death 
brought about the catastrophe. He Jeft all his 
dominions to his legitimate daughter, Urraca, 
with the result that there was five years of fierce 
fighting between Henry of Burgundy, Alfonso 
Raimundes, the son of Count Raymond, Alfonso 
L of Aragon, and Queen Urrica, . . . While 
they fought with each other the Mohammedans 
advanced, . 
died, .. . ing his wife Theresa as regeut 
during the minority of his son Affouso Hen- 
rignes, who was but three years old. ‘Theresu, 
who made the aucieut city’ ot Guimaraens her 
capital, devoted all her energies to building up 
her son’s dominions into an independent state; 








and under ber rule, while the Christiun states of | 
Spain were torn by internecine war, the Portu- | 


guese began to recognize Portugal as their coun- 
try, and to cease from calling themselves Galli- 
cians. This distinction between Portugal and 
Gallicia was the first step towards the formation 
of a national spirit, which grew into a desire for 
national independence.” The regency of Theresa, 
during which she was engaged in many contests, 
with her half-sister Urraca and others, ended in 
1128. In the later years of it she provoked great 
discontent by her infatuation with # lover to 
whom she was passionately devoted. In the 
end, her son headed a revolt which expelled her 
from Portugal. The son, Affonso Henriques, 
assumed the reius of government at the age of 
seventeen years. In 1180 he began a series of 
wars with Alfonso VIL of Castile, the aim of 
which was to establish the independence of 
Portugal. These wars were ended in 1140 by au 
agreement, ‘‘in consonance with the ideas of the 
tes, to refer the great question of Portuguese 
independence to a chivalrous contest. In a great 
tournament, known as the Tourney of Valdevez, 
the Portuguese knights were entirely successful 
over those of Castile, and in consequence of their 
victory Affonso Henriques assumed the title of 
King of Portugal. This is the turning-polnt of 
Portuguese history, and it is a curious fact that 
the independence of Portugal from Gallicia 
was achieved by victory in a tournament and 
not in war. Up to 1136, Affonso Henriques had 
styled himself Infante, in imitation of the title 
borne by his mother; from 1136 to 1140 he styled 
himself Principe, and in 1140 he first took the 
title of King.” A little before this time, on the 
2th of July, 1189, Affonso bad defeated the 
in a famous and much ma; battle — 
namely that of Orik or Ourique— ‘‘ which, un- 
til modern investigators examined the facta, has 
‘been considered to have laid the foundstions of 
the independence of Portugal. Chroniclers, two 
centuries after the battle, solemnly asserted that 
were defeated on this occasion, that 
raised At 


. . On May 1, 1114, Count Henry | 
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fonso on their shields and hailed him aa king. 
‘This story is absolutely without authority from 
contemporary chronicles, and is quite as much 4 
fiction as the Cortes of Lamego, which has been 
invented as sitting in 1148 and pagsing the con- 
stitutional laws on which Vertot and other 
writers lave expended so much eloquence. .. . 
Tt was not until the modern school of historians 
arose in Portugal, which examined documents 
and did not take the statements of their prede- 
cessors on trust, that it was clearly pointed out 
that Affunso Henriques won his crown b; 








long struggle with his Christian cousin, and pot 
by his exploits against the Moors."—H, M. 
Stephens, Phe Story of Portugal, ch. 2-8.—"' The 





jong reign of Affonso I., an almost uninterrupted 
period of war, is the most brilliant epoch in the 
istory of the Portigiees conquests. Lisbon, 
which had already under its Moorish masters be- 
come the chief city of the west, was taken in 
1147, and became at once the capital of the new 
kingdom. The Tagus itself was soon passed. 
Large portions of the modern Estremadura and 
Alemtejo were permanently annexed. The dis- 
fant provinces of Algafve and Andalucia were 
overrun, and even Seville trembled at the suc- 
ceases of the Portuguese. It was in vain that 
Moorish vessels sailed from Africa to chastise the 
presumption of their Christian foes: their ships 
were routed off Lisbon by the vessels of Affonso; 
their armies were crushed by a victory at San- 
tarem [1184], the lust, and perhaps the most 
lorious of the many triumphs of the King... . 
Every conquest saw the apportionment of lands 
to be held by military tenure among the con- 
querors; and the Church, which was here essen- 
tially a’ militant one, received not only an en- 
dowment for its religion but a reward for its 
sword. The Orders of St. Michnel aud of Avis 
{St. Benedict of Avis] which were founded bad 
a religious as well as u military aspect. Their 
members were to be distinguished by their piety 
not less than by their courage, und were to 
emulate the older brotherhoods of Jerusalem and 
of Castile. . . . Sancho 1. [who succeeded his 
father Affonso in 1185], though not adverse to 
military fame, endeavoured to repair his coun- 
try’s wounds; and his reign, the complement of 
thiat of Affonso, was one of development rather 
than of conquest. . . . The surname of E) Po- 
voador, the Founder, is the indication of his 
greatest work. New towns and villages arose, new 
wealth and strength were given to the rising 
country, Affonso If. [1211] continued what 
Sancho had begun; and the enactment of lswa, 
humane wise, are ® seesiincay. of progress, 
and an honourable distinctidh to his reign.” But 
Affonso IL. provoked the hostility of an arrogant 
and too powerful clergy, and drew upon himself 
sentence of excommunication from e.. “The 
divisions and the weakness which were caused 
by the contest between the royal and ecclesias- 
tical authority brought meer upon the king- 
dom. The reign of Sancho Il. [who succeeded 
to the throne in 1228) was more fatally inf 
by them even than of his father. 
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for his brother's crown; he had received the sup- 
port of the priesthood, and he had promised them 
their reward in the extension of their privileges”; 
but his administration of the government was 
wise and popular, He died in 1! “The first 
tiod of the history of Portugal is now closed 
Bp to this time, each reign, disturbed and en- 
feebled though it may have been, had added 
something to the extent of the country But now 
the last conquest from the Moors bad been won 
On the south, the impassable barrier of the 
ocean, on the east, the dommnions of Castile, con 
fined ‘the kingdom .. The crusading days 
‘were over The reign of Denis, who ruled 
from 1279 to 1325, 13 at once the parallel to that 
of Affonso 1 in its duration and importance, the 
contrast to it in bemg a period of internal prog 
ress instead of foreign conquest That 
Denis should have been able to accomplish as 
much as he did, was the wonder even of his own 
age Successive reigns still found the coun- 
try progressing "—C obnstone, Itstorical 
Abstracts, ch 4 
Atsoin E McMurdo, Htst of Portugal, r 1, 
bk 1-4, and v 2, bk 1 
A.D. 1383-1385-— The founding of the new 
dynasty, of the House of Avis.—"The legit 
mate descent of the kings of Portugal from 
Count Henry, of the house of Burgundy, term 
nated with Ferdinand (the son of Peter I ) 
in 1383 After wasting the resources of his 
people in the vain support cf his clanns to the 
crown of Castile, exposing Lisbon to a siege 
and the whole country to devastation, this mon- 
arch gave lis youthfal daughter m marnage to 
the natural enemy of Portugal, John I, at that 
time the reigning king of Castile Tt was 
agreed between the contracting parties that the 
male issue of this connection should succeed to 
the Portuguese sceptre, and, that failing that it 
should devolve into the hands of the Castihan 
monarch Fortunately, however, the career of 
this Spanish tyrant was short, and no issue was 
left, of Beatrix, for whom the crown of Portugal 
could be claimed, and therefore all the just pre- 
tensions of the Spaniard ceased The marriage 
had scarcely been concluded, when Ferdinand 
@ied. 1t had been provided by the laws of the 
constitution, that in a case of emergency, such 
‘as now occurred, the election of a new sovercign 
should immediately take place The legal heir 
to the crown, Don Juan {the late king’s brother), 
the son of Pedro and Ignes de Castro, whose 
marriage had been solemnly recognised by an 
assembly of the states, was o prisoner at this 
time in the hands of his rival, the king of Cas- 
tile. The necessity of having a head to the 
ernment appointed without delay, opened 
road to the throne for John, surnamed the 
Bastard, the natural son of Don Pedro, by Donna 
Theresa Lorenzo, a Galician Indy. vailing 
piheslt of the reer res by hen ie 
rtuguese wer influet st the - 
be seized the regency from the hands of 
the queen-dowager, . . . successfully defended 
Ligon, and forced the Spaniards to retire into 
after thoir memorable defeat on the plain 


Tice . «.. This battle... completely 
the Independence of the Portuguese 








Prince Henry the 
Navigator 
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tion from his father, and during his reign exhib- 
ited proofs of being a profound politician, as 
well a8 a skilful general . He became’ the 
founder of a new dynasty of kings, called the 
house of ‘Avis,’ from his having been grand 
master of that noble order, The enterprises, 
however, of the t Prince Henry, a son of 
John [., form a distinguishing feature of this 
relga "LW. M. Kinsey, Portugal Illustrated, pp 


‘A. D. 1415-1460.—The taking of Ceuta,— 
The exploring expeditions of Prince Henry 
the Navigator down the African coast.— 
“ King Jolin (the First] had married an Enghsh 
wife, Philippa Plantagenct —a grand daughter 
of our King Edward JIL, thoroughly English, 
too, on her mother's side, and not without a dash 
of ‘Scottish blood, for her great great grand- 
mother was a Comyn of Broghan King John 
of Portugal was married to his English wife for 
twenty eight years, they had five noble sons and 
a daughter (who was Duchess of Burgundy and 
mother of Charles the Bold), and English habits 
and usages were adopted at the Portuguese 
Court first meet with Prince Henry and 
lus brothers, Edward and Peter, at the bed side 
of their Enghsh mother The king had deter- 
mined to attack Ceuta, the most important sea- 
port on the Moorish coast, and the three young 
princes were to receive kmghthood af they bore 
themselves manfully, and if the place was taken 
Edward, the eldest, was twenty four, Peter 
twenty three, and Henry just twenty one He 
was born on March 4th, 1304 There were two 
other brothers, John and Ferdinand, but they 
were still too young tobeararms Their mother 
had caused three swords to be made with which 
they were to be girt as knights, und the great 
fleet was being assembled at Lisbon But the 
Queen was taken ill, and soon there was no hope. 

usband and sous gathered round her death- 
bed When very near her end she asked. ‘How 
is the wind 9" she was told that it was northerly. 
‘Then,’ she said, ‘ You will all sail for Ceuta on 
the feast of St James’ A few minutes after- 
wards she died, and husband and sons sailed for 
Ceuta on St James’s day, the 25th of July, 1415, 
according to her word . . Cvuta was taken 
after a desperate fight. It was a memorable 
event, for the town never again passed into the 
hands of the Moors unto this day ... From 
the time of this Ceuta eapedition Prince Henry 
set his mind steadfastly on the discovery of 
Guinea and on the promotion of commercial en- 
terprise During his stay at Ceuta he collected 
much information respecting the African coast, 
. . His first objects were to know what was 
beyond the farthest cape hitherto reached on the 
const of Africa, to open commercial relationa 
with the people, and to eatend the Christian faith. 
Prince Henry had the capacity for taking trouble. 
He undertook the task, and he never turned aside 
from it until he died To be close to his work 
he came to live on the promontory of 





near Cape St. Vincent, and not far from the sea- 
port of Lagos. He was twenty-four years old 
when he cue to live at this secluded spot, in 


December, 1418; and he died there in hia sixty- 
seventh year... . He established a school al 
Sagres for the cultivation of map-drawing and 
the science of navigation. At expense he 
Piro tho ices of Me Jacome from 
jorea, a man very learned in the art of navi- 
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gation, as it was then understood, and he erected 
an observatory, . . . My readers will remember 
that during the time of the Crusades UR bined 
order of knighthood was established, called the 
Templars, which became very rich and power- 
ful, and held vast estates in most of the countries 
of Europe At last the kings became fealous 
of their prosperity aud, in the days of our Ed- 
ward II. and of the French Philip IV, their 
wealth wus confiscated, uud the order of Knights 
Templars was abolished on all countries except 
Portugal But King Dionysius of Portugal 
refused either to rob the knights or to abolish: 
the order In the year 1319 he reformed the 
order, aud changed the name, calling it the 
Order of Chnist, and he encircled the white cross 
of the Templars with a red cross us the future 
dadge of the knights. They retained their great 
estates Prince Henry was appointed, by his 
father, Grand Master of the Order of Christ in 
the year 1419 He could imagine no nobler nor 
more wortliy employment for the large revenues 
of the Order than the extension of geographical 
discovery Thus were the funds for his costly 
expeditions supplied by the Order of Chivalry 
of which he was Grand Master When Prince 
Henry first began to send forth expeditions 
along the coust of Africa, the farthest point to 
the southward that had been sighted was Cape 
Bojador. The discovery of the extreme southern 
point of Africa, and of a way thence to Indi, 
‘was looked upon then exactly as the discovery of 
the North Pole is now Fools asked what was 
the use of it Half-hearted men said it was 
impossible. Officials said it was impractical 
Nevertheless, Prince Henry said that it could be 
done, and that, moreover it should bedone . 

In 1484 he considered that the time had come to 
round Cape Bojador, He selected for the com- 
mand of the expedition an esquire of his house- 
hold named Gil Eannes, who was accompamed 
by John Diaz, an experienced seaman of @ sea- 
faring family at Lagos, many of whose members 
became explorers. Prince Henry told them that 
the current which they fea 80 much was 
strongest at a distance of about three to five 
miles from the land. He ordered them, there- 
fore, to stand out boldly to sea. ‘It was a place 
before terrible w all men,’ but the Prince told 
them that they must win fame and honour by 
following his instructions. They did so, rounded 
the Cape, and landed on ths other side. There 
they set up a wooden cross as a sign of their dis- 
covery, .. . The Prince now equipped a larger 
vessel than had yet been sent out, called a vari- 
nel, propelled by ours as well as sails, Many 
were the carer voluntecrs amoug the courtiers at 
Sagres, Prince Henry's cup-bearer, named A)- 
fonso Gonsalves Baldaya, was selected to com- 
mand the expedition, and Gil Eannes—be who 
first doubled Cape Bojador——-went with it ina 
smaller vessel... . They sailed in the year 1486, 
and, having rounded Cape Bojador without any 
hesitation, they proceeded southward along the 
coast for 120 miles, until they reached an estuary 
called by them Rio d’Ouro. .. . During the 
five following ycars Prince Henry was much 
engaged in State affairs. The disastrous ex; 7 
fon to Tangiers took place, and the imy - 
Seat ot his young brother Ferdinand by the 
le under cruel 
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in 1441 Prince Henry was able to resume the 
despatch of vessels of discovery. In that year 
he gave the command of a small ship to his 
master of the wardrobe, Antam Gonsalves, . . . 
He [Gonsalves] was followed in the same year 
by Nufio Tristram. . . . Tristram discovered a 
headland which, from its whiteness, he named 
Cape Blanco," . The uext discovery was that 
of the island of Arguin, south of Cape Blanco, 
which was first visited in 1443 by Nufo Tristram 
in command of acaravel .. The next voyage 
‘of discovery was one of great importance, be- 
cause it passed the country of the Moors, and, 
for the first time, entered the Jand of the Negroes. 
Duis Diaz, who was selected for this enterprise 
oy the Prince, sailed in 1446 with the resolution 
of beating ull his predecessors He pussed the 
mouth of the river Senegal, and was surprised 
at finding that the peaple on the north bank were 
Moors, Wine to the south they were all blacks; 
of a tribe called Jaloffs Diaz went as far as o 
point which he called Cubo Verde la the fol 
lowing years several expeditions, under Lanza- 
rote and others, went to A1guin and the Senegal; 
until, mn 1455, an mportant voyage ander Prince 
Venry’s patronage was undertaken by a young 
Venetian named Alvise (Luigi) Cadamosto . . . 
They saticd on March 22, 1455, and went first to 
Porto Santo and Madeira From the Canary 
Islands they made sail for Cape Blanco, boldly 
stretching across the intervenng sca and being 
for some time quite out of sight of land Cada: 
mosto had a good deal of intercourse with the 
Negroes to the south of the Scnegal, and eventu- 
ally reached the mouth of the Gambia whence 
he set ont on his homeward voyage ‘The actual 
estent of the discoveries made during the life o! 
Pnace Henry was from Cape Bojador to beyond. 
the mouth of the Gambm — But this was only a 
small part of the great service he performed, not 
only for his own country, but for the whole civi- 
hsed world — He organised discovery, trained uy 

a generation of able explorcts, so that from hi 

Hime progres was continuous amd wuensing. 

. . Prince Heary, who was to be known to all 
future generations as ‘the Navigator,’ died st 
the age of sixty-six at Sagres, on Thursday, the 
18th of November, 1460."—C Rt Markham, The 
Sea Fathers, ch. 3 

‘Atso ix; RH Major, Life of Prince Henry 
of Portugal, the Nangator. 

A. D. 1463-1498.—The Pope's gift of title to 
African discoverit ‘Slow southward Pek 
ress of exploration.—The rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope.—Vasco da Gama's voy- 

e.—‘‘ In order to secure te triumphs, Prince 
Henry procured a buil from Pope Eugenius IV., 
which guaranteed to the Portuguese all 
discoveries between Cape Nun, in Morocco, and 
India, None of his commanders approached 
within six on Stee degrees of the equator. . . . 
By the year 1472, St. Thomas, Annobon, and 
Prince's Islands were added to the Port 
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indicate by their fames the nature of the prod- 
ucts of those lands, and the kind of traffic, 
Under King John II., after an inactive period of 
eight or ten years, Diego Cam (1484) pusbed for- 
ward fearlessly to latitude 22° south, erecting at 
intervals on the shore, pillars of stone, which 
asserted the rights of his soverrign to the newly- 
found land. For the first time, perhaps, in his- 
tory, men hnd now sailed under a new firma- 
mont They lost sight of a part of the old 
celestial constellations, and were awe struck 
with the splendours of the Southern Cross, and 
hosts of new stars Exch successive comman- 
der aimed at outdoing the deeds of Ins » 
cessor, Iinaginary perils, which had frightenc 
former suilors, spurred the Portuguese to greater 
daring uriholaniew Diaz, in 1486, wus sent in 
commund of an expedition of tee ships, with 
directions to gail till be reached the southernmost. 
headland of Africa Creeping on trom cape to 
cape, he passed the furthest point touched. by 

Diego Cam, and reached ubout 29? south Iau- 
tude Here driven out of ny course by rough 
weather, be was dismayed on again making land 
to fiud the coast trending northward He had 
doubled the Cape without huowing it, und only 
found it ont on returning, disheartened by the 
results of his yovage Raising the banner of St 
Philip on the shote of Table Bay, Diaz named 
the headland the Cape of Tempests, winch the 
king, with the passage to India in mind, changed 

















to that of the Cape of Good Hope By a enn 
ous coincidence, 1 the same year Covillan [sce 
Apyssinny 15-1910 CANEURILS learnt 


the fact that the Cape of Good Hope, the Lion 
of the Sia, or the Hend of Africa, could be 
Tenched across the Indim Ocean "—J. Yeats, 
Growth aud Viewntndes of Comnnree, pt. 
4—Pedro de Covitho hud sent word to King 
John I, from Cairo, by two Jews, Rabbi Abra 
ham and Rabbi Joseph, that there was a south 
cape of Africa which could be doubled — ‘They 
brought with them an Arabic map of the African 
coast Cositho had learned from the Ara 
bian inariners, who were perfectly familar with 
the eust const, that they had frequently been at 
the south of Africa, and that there was no difi- 
culty in passing round the continent that way 
«.. Vasco de Gama set sail July 9 1497, with 
three ships and 160 men, having with him the 
Arab map. King Jolin had empioy ed his Jew 
ish physicians, Roderigo and Joxeph, to devise 
what help they could from the stars | They ap- 
plied the astrolabe to murine use, and constructed 
tables, ‘These wore the samo doctors who had 
told him that Columbus would curtuinly succeed 
in reaching India, and advised him to send out a 
secret expedition in anticipation, which was 
actually done, though it failed through want of 
resolution in its captain. Encountering the 
usual difficulties, tempestuous weather and a 
mutinous crew, who conspired to put him to 
er toe Cape Oa’ Marek The. inet 

pe. al ie met 

seven aul hes vessels, and Yeas sarpried to 
they used the compass, quadrants, sea- 

cherta, and “had divers maritime mysteries not 
Short of five Fortagals.” ‘With joy he soon after 
Ene of She nartiscen tare, toe 20 Wes, 

mow bore at to the north-east, 

May 10, 1498, Calicut, on the 
‘The consdquences of this voyage 
"ete te the Inst degree important. The com- 
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mercial arrangements of Europe were com- 
pletely dislocated; Venice was deprived of her 
mercantile supremacy [see VENICE. 15-177H 
Cenrurtms]; the hatred of Genoa was gratified; 
prosperity left the Italian towns, Egypt, Lith 
erto supposed to possesa a pre eminent advun- 
tage as offering the best avenue to India, 
suddenly lost her position; the commercial mo- 
nopolics so long in the hands of the European 
Jews were broken down. The discovery of 
Amenica and passage of the Cape were the first 
steps of that prodigious maritime development 
soon exhibited by Western Europe And since 
commercial prosperity is forthwith followed by 
the production of men and concentration of 
wealth, und, moreover, implies an energetic in- 
tellectual coudition, it appeared before long that 
the three centres of population, of wealth, of 
intellect, were shifting westwardly. The front 
of Europe was suddenly changed, the Brinsh 
Islands, lutherto in a sequestered and eccentric 
position, were all at once put in the van of the 
new movement "—J W Draper, Zluwt of the In- 
telctual Development of Europe, ch 19 

Aso 1x- G Correa, The Three Voyages of 
Vow dla Game (Hakluyt Sor , 1869) —J. Fiske, 
The Inscoery of Amorva, ch 4 (¢ 1)—G. M 
Towle, Voyages and Adventures of Vusco da 
Gama —Sec, also, sovt Aynica A D 1486~ 
1806, and Aric y 1471-1482, and after 

A.D. 1474-1476.—Interference in Castile.. 
Defeat at Toro. 

A. D. 1490.—Alliance with Castile and Ara- 
gon in the conquest of Granada. Sve Spain: 
A D 1476-1492 

A.D 1493.—The Pope's division of diseov- 
enes in the New World. sve Aunnica A.D. 
1493, 

A. D. 1494.—The Treaty of Tordesillas,— 
Amended partition of the New World with 
dee Awentcas AD 1494 
Persecution and expulsion of 
Jews. daws 8-Lita CENTurins, 

‘A. D, 1498-1580.—Trade and Settlements 
in the East Indies. der India AD. 1498- 
1590, and Trapt, Mepravan, aud Mopren. 

‘A. D. 1500-1504. — Discovery, exploration 
and first settlement of Brazil. Sve America: 
A.D 1500-1514, and 1503-1504 ‘ 

‘A. D. 1501.—Early enterprise in the New- 
foundland fisheries. See Newrovnpuanp: A, D, 
151-1578 

‘A. D. 1510-1549.—Colonization of Brazil, 
See Braztwl A. 1) 1510-1661. 

_ D. 1524.—Disputes with Spain in the di- 
of the New World.—The Congress at 
Bi s. See Amenica. A. D, 1519-1524. 

‘A. D. 1579-1580.— Disastrous invasion of 
Morocco by Sebastian.—His death in battle. 
—Disputed succession to the throne.—The 
claim of Philip Il. of Spain established by force 
of arms.—* Under a long succession of Kings 
who placed their glory in promoting the com- 
merce of their subjects and extending their dis- 
coveries through the remotest regions of the 
globe, Portugal had attained a degree of im- 
portance among the surrounding nations, from 
which the narrow limits of the kingdom, and the 
neighbourhood of the Spanish mouersty, seomed 
for ever to exclude her. . . . John 
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dson Sebastian, » child of only 


edd ee 
‘years old. As the royal infant advanced 
to manhood, his subjects might, without flattery, 
admire his sprightly wit, hs ‘manly form, his 
daring spirit, and his superior address, in ali the 
accomplishments of a martial age But the 
hopes which these splendid qualities inspired 
were clouded by an mtemperate thirst of fame 
He had early chertshed the frantic project 
of transporting a royal army to India, and of 
rivalling the e\ploits of Alexander, but from 
this design he was diverted, not by the difficul 
ties that opposed it, nor by the remonstrances of 
his counsellors, but by the distractions of Africa, 
which promised to his ambition a nearer and 
fairer harvest of glory On the death of Ab- 
dalla, King of Morocco, his son, Muley Mahomet, 
had seized upon the crown, in contempt to an 
established Jaw of succession, that the kingdom 
should devolve to the brother of the deceased 
monarch A civil war ensued, and Mahomet, 
defeated in several battles, was compelled to 
leave his uncle Muley Moluc, # prince of great 
abilities and virtues, in possession of the throne ” 
Mabomiet escaped to Lisbun, sud Sebastian 
espoused his cause He invaded Morocco [see 
Marocco THe Aran ConQtest AND 8INCh| 
with a force partly supphed by his uncle, 
Philip II, of Spain, and partly by the Prince of 
Orange, engaged the Moors rashly in battle (the 
battle of Alcazar, or the Three Kings, 1579), and 
perished on the field, lis army bemg mostly 
destroyed or made captive “‘An aged and 
feeble priest was the immediate heir to the un- 
fortunate Sebastian, and the Curdinal Henry, 
the great uncle to the late monarch, ascended the 
vacant throne.” He enjoyed his royal digmty 
little more than a twelvemonth, dving 1 1590, 
leaving the crown in dispute among a crowd of 
claimants —Hist of Spatn, ch, 22 (¢ 2)—“'The 
candidates were seven in number the duchess 
of Braganza, the king of Spain, the duke of 
Savoy, Don Antonio, prer of Crato, the duke of 
Parma, Catherine of Medicis, and the sovercign 
ontiff. The four first were grand-children of 
manuel the Great, father of Henry. The 
duchess of Braganza was danchie: of Prince Ed- 
ward, Emanvel's second son, Philip was the son 
of the Empress Isabella, his eldest daughter; the 
duke of Savoy, of Beatrix, his younger daughter, 
and Don Antonio was a natural son of Lewis, 
who was a youngor son of Emanuel, and brother 
to the present king [cardinal Henry] The duke 
of Parme was great-grandson of Emanuel, by a 
daughter of the above-mentioned Prince Edward 
‘The Queen-mother of France founded her claim 
on her srnpoeed descent from Alphonso Ili, 
who died about 800 years before the present 
period; and the Pope pretended that Portugal 
was feudatory to the see of Rome, and belonged 
to him, since the male heirs in the direct line 
‘were extinct.” The other candidates held small 
chances against the power and convenient neigh- 
borhood of Phili Spsin. ‘‘ Philip’s agents at 
if the duchess 
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sisted, that the law which excludes strangers 
from inheriting the crown was not applicable to 
him, since Portugal had formerly longed to 
the kings of Castile” Promptly on the death of 
the cardinal-king Henry, the Spanish king sent 
an army of 85,000 men, under the famous duke 
of Alva, and a large ficet under the Marquis of 
Santa Croce, to take possession of what he 
clarmed as his inheritance Two battles sufficed 
for the subjugation of Portugal-—one fought 
on the Alcantara, August 25, 1580, and the other 
little later on the Douro The kingdom sub- 
mitted, but with bitter Searing, which the con- 
ductof Alva and his troops had intensified at every 
step of their advance“ The colonies in America, 
Africa, avd the Indies, which belonged to the 
crown of Portugnl, quickly followed the example 
of the mother country, nor did Philip find em- 
ployment for bis arms in any part of the Portu- 
guese dominions but the Azores,” which, sup- 
ported by the French, were not subdued until 
the followimg year —R Watson, Lust of the 
Reign of Philip IT dk_16 
A. D. 1594-1602.—Beginning of the rivalry of 
the Dutch in East India trade. See Neraxn 
Lanps A ]) 1504-1620 
A. D. 1624-1661.— War with the Dutch.— 
Loss and recovery of parts of Brazil. See 
Braz A D 1510-1661 
A. D. 1637-1668.—Crisis of discontent with 
the Spanish rule.—A successful revolution,— 
National independence recovered. — The 
House of Braganza placed on the throne.—"A 
spint of dissatisfacuon had long been growing 
amongst the Portugueze Their colonies were 
neglected, a great part of Brazil, and a yet 
Jarger portion of their Indian empire, had fallen 
into the hands of the Dutch, Ormus, and their 
other possessions in the Persian Gulph, had been 
conqucred by the Pcrsians, their intercourse with 
their remaming colonies was harassed and in- 
tercepted, their commerce wath the independent 
Indian states, with China and with Japan, was 
here injured and there partially destroyed, b 
the enterprising merchants and mariners of Hol- 
land, whilst at home the privileges secured to 
them as the price of their submission, were 
hourly, if not flagrantly, violated by their Span- 
ish masters The illegal imposition of a new tax 
by the king’s sole authority, in 1687, had pro- 
yoked a partial revolt in the southern provinces, 
where the duke of Braganza, grandson of Cath- 
erine [whose right to the throne was forctbly put 
aside by Philip IL of Spain in 1580,— see, above. 
A.D. ee was proclaimed king He re- 
fused the proffered dignity, and asstated in 
uelling the rebellion. H@ was thanked by 
hilip and at once recompensed, and, as it was 
hoped, ensnared, by an appointment to be gen- 
eral-in-chief of Portugal But the was 
smothered, not extinguished. ... The ce- 
jusen, Margaret, duchess-dowager of Mantua, & 
ughter of Philip IL.’s youngest daughter, 
ine, eaw the gathering tem: , and fore- 
warned the court of Madrid of impending 
danger. Her information was treated, her- 
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Bost in ies, te “attecn): se Eng. Sao was 
about to march in person against 
Catalans. Olivarez hoped thus at once to over- 
whelm Catalonis and Roussillon, and to take 
from Portugal the power of revolting, by secur- 
ing the intended leader, and draining the coun- 
of the warlike portion of its Pr ulation. 
The nobles perceived the object of this com- 
mand, and resolved to avoid compliance by pre- 
clpitating their measures Upon the 12th of 
October, 1640, they assembled to the number of 
40 at the house of Don Antonio d’ Almeida = At 
this meeting they determined to recover their in 
dependence, dispatched Don Pedro de Men 
doza as their deputy, to offer the crown and 
their allegiance to the duke of Braganza, who 
had remained quietly upon lis principal estate 
at Villa Vigosa The duke hesitated, alarmed, 
perhaps, at the importance of the irrevocable 
step he was called upon totake But Ins bogh- 
spirited duchess, a danghter of the Spanish duke 
of Medina Sidonia, observing to Inm, that a 
wretchod dishonourable death certainly 
awaited him at Madrid, at Lisbon, as certainly 
glory, whether in hfe or death, decided hus ac 
ceptance Partisans were gained on all sides, 
especially in the municipahty of Lisbon, and the 
secret was faithfully kept, for several weeks hy 
at least 500 persons of both sexes, and all ranks 
During this interval, the duke of Braganza re 
mained at Villa Vicosa, lest Ins appearance at 
Lisbon should excite susprion, and it seems 
that, however clearly the vice queen had per- 
ceived the threateniug aspect of affairs, neither 
she nor her ministers entertained any apprelcn- 
sion of the plot actually organized © The Ist of 
December was the day appointed for the insur 
rection Early in the morning the conspirators 
approached the palace in four well armed bands, * 
and easily mastered the guard, From the win 
dows of the palace they “‘ proclaimed Nberty and 
John LY.” to a great concourse of people who 
had speedily assembled Finding Vasconcellos, 
the obnoxious secretary to the vice queen, hid 
den in a closet, they slew him and flung his 
ody into the street The vice queen, seeing 
herself helpless, submitted to the popular will 
and signed mandates uddressed to the Spanish 
governors and other officers commanding castles 
and fortifications in Portugal, requiring their 
surrender ‘‘The archbishop of Lisbon was neat 
appointed royal-lieutenant. He immediately dis 
pat intelligence of the eveut to the new 
ing, and sent messengers to every part of Portu- 
with orders for the proclamation of Jobn 
+» and the seizure of all Spaniards... Obe- 
dience was prompt and . «John was 
crowned on the 15th of mber, and immedi- 
ately abolished the heavy taxes imposed by the 
king of Spain, declaring that, for his own private 
expenses, he required nothing beyond his patri- 
monial estates. He summoned the Cortes to as- 
semble in January, when the three estates of the 
sol ‘confirmed his proclamation as 
king, or ‘acolamation,’ as the Portugueze term 
i... . In the islands, in the African settle- 
with the single exception of Ceuta, which 
and in what remained Bad 
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house of Austria.” The first attempts made by 
the Spanish court to regain its lost authority in 
Portugal took chiefly the form of base conspira- 
cies for the assassination of the new king War 
ensued, but the Die beg and desultory hostil- 
ities produced little effect beyond harassing the 
frontiers. Portugal was weak, and thought only 
of self-defence, Spain was chiefly intent upon 
chastizing the Catalans" The war was pro- 
longed, in fact, until 1668, when it was termin- 
ated by a treaty which recognized the indepen- 
dence of Portugal, but led Ceuta to Spain. 
The only considerable battles of the long war 
were those of Estremos, or Ameixal, in 1663, and 
Villa Vigosa,1665, in which the Portuguese were 
victors, and which were practically ve of 
the war—M M Busk, Jist of Spain and 
Portugal, bh 2, ch 10-12 

Aso IN J Dunlap, Memoirs of Spain, 1621- 
1700,» 1, ch 12 


A.D. 1702.—Joins the Grand Alhance 











ainst France and Spain, See Sram A. D, 
1701-1702 

A.D. 1703-—The Methuen Treaty | with 
England.—! gal jouned the Grand Alhance 





against France and Spain, im the War of the 
Spanish Succession, 1 1703, and entered at that 
nme in an important treaty with England 
This is known as the Methuen Treaty —*‘ called 
after the name of the ambassador who negotiated 
at—and that Seis and its effect upon the com- 
merce of England und the habits of her people 
lusted through five generations, even to the 
present time The wines of Portugal were to 
be admitted upon the payment of a duty 834 
per cent less than the duty paid upon French 
wines, and the woolen cloths of England, which 
had been prolubited in Portugal for twenty 
years, were to be admitted upon terms of propor- 
tionate advantage Lp to that ume the Cluret of 
France hai been the beverage of the wine drink- 
ers of England From 1703 Port established 
itself as what Defoe calls ‘our general draught.” 
In all commercial negotiations with France the 
Methuen Treaty stood in the way. for the prefer- 
ential duty was continued till 1881 France in- 
variably pursued a system of retaliation. It 
was a point of patriotism for the Englishman to 
hold firm to his Port "—C Knight, Popular Hist, 
of Eng, ¢ 5, ch 17—See, also, Spain: A. D. 
1708-1704 . 

A. D. 1713.—Possessions in South America 
confirmed, See Urrecrt A D 1712-1714 





‘A. D. 1757-1759.—Expulsion of the Jesuits 
and su eseian of the order. See rst 
A D 1457-1778. 


A. D. 1793.—Joined in the coalition 
Revolutionary France. See FRANcE: D. 
1788 (M. pinged ‘te tive 

A. D, 1807.—Napoleon's designs against 

bas delusive treaty rite 
with Spain,—French invasion aod it of 
the royal family to Brazil_—“One of the first 
steps taken by Napoleon, after his return to 
Paris, . . . [alter the Peace of Tilsit—ace Gmx- 
many: A. D, 1807 (Jone—Juty)} was, in the 
qonth ot Augur, to order the French and Span- 
ish am| lors conjointly, to declare to the 
 eggredin. erry of Portugal, that he must concur 
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instructed immediately to leave Lisbon. The 
prince and his ministers dared not openly resist 
the French emperor's will, even whilst the wiser 
part of the cabinet were convinced that the var 
existence of the country depended upon Britis! 
commerce. In this extremity, and relying upon 
the friendly forbearance of England, they strove 
to pursue a middle course, Don John professed 
his readiness to exclude British ships of all de- 
scriptions from his ports, but declared that his 
religious principles would not allow him to seize 
the subjects and property of a friendly state iu 
the midst of peace, and that prudence forbade 
his offending England until a Portugueze sqund- 
ron, then at sea, should have returned safely home. 
. .. Napoleon punished this imperfect obedi- 
ence, by seizing all Portugueze vessels in ports 
under bis control, and ordering the French and 
Spavish legatious to leave Lisbon. The Portu- 
gueze ambassadors were, at the same time, dis- 
missed from Paris und Mad A French army 
was, by this time, assemble: the foot of the 
Pyrenees, bearing the singular title of army of ob- 
servation of the Giron 
‘was appointed to its 
endeavouring to sha 
the victim. A treaty, the pless iniquity of 
which can be paralleled only by the treaties’ be- 
tween Austria, Russia. and Prussia for the par- 
tition of Poland, had been signed at Fontaine- 
Dleau, on the 27th of Octobe . . By this 
treaty Charles surrendered to Napoleon his in- 
fant grandson’s kingdom of Etruria (King Louis 
1 hed been dealt sone years), over which he had 
no right whatever, and bargained to receive for 
him in its stead the small northern provinces of 
Portugal, Entre Minho e Douro and ‘Tras os 
Montes, under the name of the kingdom of 
Northern Lusitania, which kingdom the young 
monarch was to hold in vassalaze of the crown 
of Spain. The much larger southern provinces, 
Alemtejo and Algarve, were to constitute the 
principality of the Algarves, for Godoy, under a 
similar tenure. And the middle provinces were 
to be occupied vy Napoleon until « general 
ce, When, in exchange for Gibraltar, Trini 
Boa, end any other Spanish possession con- 
ered by England, they might be restored to 
the family of Bragunza, “apon like terms of de- 
pendence,’ The Portugueze colonies were to be 
equally divided between France und Spain, Jo 
execution of this nefarious treaty, 10,000 Span- 
ish troops were to seize upon the northern, and 
6,000 upon the southern state.- On the 18th 
of October, Junot, in obedience to bis master's 
ordors, the Pyrences, and, being kind) 
received by the Spaniards, began his mar 
towards the Portugueze frontiers, whilst the 
Spanish troops were equally put in motion to- 
wards their respective destinations. ... The 
object of so much haste was, to secure the per- 
sons of the royal family, whose removal to Brazil 
had not only been talked of from the beginning of 












































these hostile discussions, but was now in prep- 
aration, and matter of public notoriety... . 
The reckless haste enjoined by the emperor, and 
which cost almost as many lives as a pitched 
‘battle, was very near attaining its rer 
‘The resolution to abandon the contest being 
‘adopted, the prince and his ministers took e 
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appointed to conduct the government, and ne; 

te with Junot, On the 26th a proclamation 
was put forth, explaining to the people that, as 
Napoleon's enmity was rather to the sovereign 
than the nation, the prince-regent, in order to 
avert the calamities pf war from his faithful sub- 
jects, would transfer the seat of government to 
Brazile till the existing troubles should subside, 
and strictly charging the Portugueze, more espe: ° 
cially the Lisboniuns, to receive ‘the French as 
friends. On the 27th the whole royal family 
proceeded to Belem, to embark for flight, on the 
spot whence, about three centuries back, Vasco 
de Gaina had sailed upon his glorious enterprise. 
... The ships set sail and’ crossed the bar, 
alnost as the French advance guard was enter- 
ing Lisbon, Sir Sidney Smith escorted the royal 
family, with four men-of-war, safely to Rio 











Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, leaving thé re- 
mainder of his squadron to blockude‘tie mouth 
of the Tagus. 
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M. M. Busk, Hist. of Spain 
bk. 4, ch. 7. 
‘A. Pyfle, List, of Modern Burope, 
ir A. Alison, List. of Europe, 18 

—IL. Martineau, Hix. of Kng., 1800- 
ch. 1.—R. Southey, Lest. of Ue Pe- 
ninsnlar War, ch. 2 (x. 1).—See, also, Braz: 
A. D, 1808- 

A. D. 1808.—Rising against the French,— 
Arrival of British forces. Sec Srain: A. D. 
1808 (May —SErreMBER). 

A. D. 1808.—Wellington's first campaign in 
the Peninsula.—The Convention of Cintra— 
French evacuation of Portugal. See SYatn 
A. D. 1808-1808 (Avaust—January). 

A.D. 1809 (February — December).— Wel- 
lington's retreat and Yresh advance.— The 
French checked.— Passage of the Douro.— 
Battle of Talavera. See Sparx: A. D. 1808 
(Fesrvany—Juny); and (Avacsr. nen). 

A.D, 1809-1812.— Wellington's Lines of 
Torres Vedras.—French invasion and retreat, 
English advance into Spain. Sce Sratn: A.D, 
1a aa (OcTOBER— SEPTEMBER); and 1810- 
1812. 

A.D, 1814.—End of the Peninsular War. 
Sce Spain: A. D, 1812-1814. 

A. D. 1820-1824.— Revolution and Absolu- 
tist reaction.— Separation and independence 
of Brazi Ever sinco 1807 Portugal bad not 
known 4 court. On the first threat of French 
invasion the Regent had emigrated to the Bra- 
zils, and he had since lived eon riled entirely in 
the great Transatlantic colony, The ordinat 
conditions of other countries had been reveraet 
Portugal had virtually become a dependency of 
her own colony. The absefice of the court was 
a sore trial to the pride of the Portuguese. An 
absent court had few supporters, 1 happened, 
too, that its ablest defender had lately left the 
country... . se i 1820 [Murshal] Beresford 
sailed for the Brazils, He did not revurn till the 
following October; and the revolution had beon 
completed before his return. On the 24th of 
pon res the troops at Oporto determined on ee 























tablishing @ constitutional government, and ap- 
pa a provisional Junta with this Ro 
which conducted the sffuirs of the 
country st denounced the mo’ hd 
the conspiracy: ht e 
wes Tesistance 
| ggoedbla, “On the ist of September the 
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ilesued a ipicslecaation promising 
Cortes. ‘The promise, however, did not stop the 

gress of the insurrection. The Junta which 
Pad ‘been conatituted af Oporto marched at the 


head of the troops upon Lisbon. troops at 
Lisbon and in the south of Portugal threw off 
their allegiance, and established a Junta of their 


own, The Junta at Lisbon were, for the mo- 
ment, in favour of milder measures than the 
Juntaof Oporto. But the advocates of the more 
extreme course won their ends. The Oporto 
troops, surrounding the two Juntas, which had 
been blended together, compelled them to adopt 
the Spanish constitution; in other words, tosunc- 
tion the election of one deputy to the Cortes for 
every 30,000 persons inhabiting the country. 
... When the revolution of 1820 had occurred 
JahnVL, King of Portugal, was quictly ruling 
in bis transatlantic dominions of Bra Portu- 
al had been governed for thirteen years from 
fo de Janeiro; and the absence of the Court 
from Lyon hud offended the Portuguese and 
repared them for change. After the mischief 
had been done John VI. was persunded to return 
to his native country, leaving his eldest son, 
Dom Pedro, Regent of Brazil in his absence. 
Before setting out on his journey he gave the 
prince public instructions for “his guidance, 
which practically made Brazil independent of 
Portugal; and he added private dircetions to the 
prince, in case any emergency should arise which 
should make it impracticable to preserve Brazil 
for Portugal, to place the crown on his own 
head, and thus save the great Transatlantic ter- 
ritory for the House of Braganza, Leaving 
these parting injunctions with his son, John VI 
returned to the old kingdom which he had de- 
serted nearly fourteen years before. He reached 
Lisbon, and found the Constitutionalists in un- 
disputed possession of power. He found slso 
that the action of the Constitutionalists in Portu- 
gal was calculated to induce Brazil to throw off 
the authority of the mother country. The Cortes 
in Portugal insisted on the suppression of the 
supreme tribunals in Brazil, on the establish 
ment cf Provincial Juntas, and on the return of 
the Regent to Portugal. The Brazilians declined 
toadopt measures which they considered ruinous 
to their dignity, aud periaded the Regent to 
disobey the orders of the Cortes. A small body 
of Portuguese troops quartered in Brazil en- 
deavoui to overawe the prince, but proved 
powerless to do so. In May 1823 the prince was 
persuaded to declure himself Perpetual Defender 
of the Brazils. In the following September the 
Brazilians induced bim to raise their country to 
the dignity of an empiro, and to declare himself its 
constitutional emperor. The news that the Bra- 
zilians had declared themselves an independent 
empire reached Europe at a critical Fates) 
Monarchs and diplomatists were busily deliberat- 
jog at Verona on the affairs of Spain and of the 
Spanish colonies, No one, however, could avoid 
comparing the position of Portugal and Brazil 
with that of Spain and her dependencies. . . . 
determination of France to interfere 








‘ereated anxiety in Portugal. The Por- 
led that the logical con- 
in the one coun- 
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insurrection a, the Constitition broke out 
in Northern Portugal. The insurgents, who 


in the first instance obtained considerable suc- 
cess, were with difficulty defeated. But the 
revolt had been hardjy quelled before the Ab- 
solutists recovered their mging spirits, ante 
step taken by the Duc d'Angouléme in hi 
progress ‘rom, the Bidassoa to Madrid (sce 
Brain: A? D. beret El raised their hopes of 
ultimate success. The king’s second son, the 
notorious Dom Miguel, fled from bis father's 
palace and threw jo his Jot with the insur- 
gents. For a moment the kiog stood firm and 
denounced his sou's proceedings. But the re- 
action which had set in was too strong to be 
resisted. ‘The Cortes was closed, a new Ministry 
appointed, and autocracy re-established in Por- 
tugal. The re-establishment of autocracy in 
Portugal marked the commencement of series 
of intrigues in which this couvtry [England] was 
deeply interested. One party in the new Gov- 
ernment, with M. de Palmella at its head, was 
disposed {o incline to moderate measures und to 
listen to the advice which it received from the 
British Ministry and from the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Edward Thornton. Another party, of 
which M. de Subsérra was the representative, 
was in favour of un intimate union with France, 
and ready to listen to the contrary counsels of 
M. de Neuville, the French Minister at Lisbon, 
‘M. de Palmella, despairing of founding a settled 
form of government amidst the disorders which 
surrounded him on every side, applied to the 
British Ministry for troops to give stability to 
the Administration. The demand arrived in 
London in July 1823... . The demand for 
troops was refused, but a British squadron was 
sent to the Tagus, with a view of affording the 
King of Portugal the moral support of the 
British nation and a secure asylum in the event 
of any danger to his person. Many months 
elapsed before the King of Portugal bad occasion 
to avail himself of the possible asylum which 
was thus afforded to him. . . . The evident lean- 
ings of M. de Palmella towards moderate meas- 
ures, however, alarmed the Portuguese Absolu- 
tists. Ever since the revolution of 1823 Dom 
Miguel had held the command of the army; and, 
on the night of the 29th of April, 1824, the 
prince suddenly ordered the arrest of the leading 
personages of the Government, and, under the 
retext of suppressing an alleged conspiracy of 
Freemasons, called on the army to liberate 
king, and to complete the triumph of the pre- 
vious year. For nine days the king was a mere 
puppet in the hands of his son, and Dom Miguel 
was virtually master of Lisbon, On the 9th of 
May the king was persuaded by the foreign min- 
isters in his capital to resume his authority; to 
retire on board the ‘Windsor Castle,’ a British 
man-of-war; to dismiss Dom Miguel from his 
comniand, and to order his attendance upon him. 
The prince, ‘stricken with a sudden fatuity,’ 
obeyed his father's commands, and was prevai 
upon to go into voluntary exile, The revolution 
of 1824 terminated with his departure, and Por. 
pet again enjoyed comparative tranquillity,”— 
8. Walpole, Hitt, af Bng. from 1815, oh. OG 2). 
phens, The Story brent 
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A.D, 1824-1889.—Return of John VI. to 
Brazil.—. ication of the Portuguese throne 
by Dom Pedro, after granting a constitution. 
—Usurpation of Dom uel.—Civil war and 
factious conflicts.—Establishment of Parlia- 
mentary government, and Peace.—'‘ At the 
close of 1824 the king returned to Brazil to spend 
his last days in peace On reaching Rio de 
Janeiro, he Teoognteas Dom Pedro as Emperor of 
Brazil, and on the 6th of March, 1826, John VI. 
died in the country of his choice By his will, 
John VI. left the regency of Portugal to his 
daughter Isabel Maria, to the disgust of Dom 
Miguel, who had fully expected in spfte of his 
conduct that Portugal would be in some manner 
bequeathed to him, and that Dom Pedro would 
be satisfied with the government of Brazil The 
next twenty-five years are the saddest in the 
whole history of Portugal The establishment 
of the system of par! Hamentary government, 
which now exists, was a long and difficult task 
. . . The keynote of the whole series of disturb- 
ances is to he found in the pernicious influence 
of the army. . . . The army was disproportion- 
ately largé-for the size und revenue of the coun- 
try, there was no foreign or colonial war to 
occupy its energies, and the soldiers would not 
return to the plough nor the officers retire into 
private life he English Cabinet at this junc 
ture determined to maintain peace and order, and 
in 1826, a division of 5,000 men was sent under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Clinton to mn the chief towns. The acces- 
sion of Pedro IY. to the throne was hailed with 
joy in Portugal, though looked on with sus- 
picion in Brazil. He justified his reputation by 
drawing up a charter, containing the bases for a 
moderate parliamentary government of tbe Eng- 
ah type, which he sent over to Portugal, by 
the English diplomatist, Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
Then to please his Brazilian subjects, he abdi- 
cated the throne of Portugal in favour of his 
daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, a child of 
seven years old, on condition that on attaining a 

aatable a 





she should marry her uncle, Dom 
“Miguel, sho was to swear to observe the new 
combutution, ‘The Charlier of 1826 was thank- 
folly received ‘by, the moderate, parliamen 
party; Clinton’s division was withdrawn; Pal- 
melia ‘remained prime minister; and in the fol- 
ear, 1627, Dom Po deserayod the 
‘Wye measures by appointing Dom 
ent of Portugal in the name of 
Dom Miguef was an ambitious 
rince, who believed that he ought to be king of 
ortugal; he was extremel, 
old nobility, the rand 
who disliked liberal ideas, and with 


and the 

the mendicant orders. He was declared Regent 
in July, 1827, and in May, 1828, he summoned a 
Cortes of the ancient type, such as had not met 
since 1697, which under the of the 
Bishop of Viseu offered him 


usually called, the 
Paimelis, Gaidanhe, 4 
They naturally fled to England, where the 
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countenance or assist‘them. . . . Meanwhile the 
reign of Dom Miguel had become ® Reign of 
Terror; arrests and executions were frequent; 
thousands were deported to Africa, and in 1880 
it, was estimated that 40,000 persons were in 
rison for political offences. THe ruled in abso- 
ute contempt of all law, at different times 
English, Frengh, and American ficets entered the 
Tagus to demand reparation for damage done to 
commerce, or for the illegal arrest of foreigners. 
The result of this conduct was that the country 
was hopelessly ruined, and the chartist and 
radical parties, who respectively advocated the 
Charter of 1826 and the Constitution of 1823, 
agreed to sink their differences, and to oppose 
the bigoted tyrant .. . Dom Pedro, who 
devoted his life to the cause of parliamentary 
government, resigned his crown in 1881 [see 
RAZIL: A. D. 1825-1865] to bis infant son, and 
left Brazi) to head the movement for his daugh- 
ter's cause .. In July, 1832, the ex-emperor 
with an army of 7,500 men arrived at O} 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed; an 
Dom Miguel then laid sege to the city. Eu- 
ropean opinion was divided between the two 
parties; partisans of freedom and of conetitu- 
tional government called the Miguelites ‘slaves of 
a tyrant,’ while lovers of absolutism, alluding to 
the loans raised by the ex-emperor, used to 
speak of the ‘stock-jobbing Pedroites’ The 
siege was long and protracted” The Miguelites 
finally sustained several heavy defeats, both on 
land ‘and at sea, and Lisbon was triumphantly 
entered by the Chartists in July, 1888 ‘The 
year 1884'was one of unbroken ‘success for the 
Uhartists England and France recognized 
Maria dau Gloria as Queen of Portugal, and the 
ministry of Queen Isabella of Spain, knowin; 
Dom Miguel to be a Carlist, sent two Span’ 
armies under Generals Rodil and Serrano to the 
help of Dom Pedro. . . . Finally the combined 
Spanish and Portuguese armies surrounded the 
remnant of the Miguelites at Evora Monte, and 
on the 26th of May, 1884, Dom Miguel’ sur- 
rendered. By the Convention of Evora Monte, 
Dom Miguel! abandoned his claim to the 
of Portugal, and in consideration of a pension of 
£15,000 a year promised never ‘in 40 set foot 
in the kingdom. ... Dom Pedro, who had 
throughout the struggle been the heart and soul 
of his daughter's party, bad thus the pleasure of 
seeing the country at peace, and a regular parlia- 
mentary system in origi but he did not long 
survive, for on the 24th of September, 1684, he 
died at Queluz near Lisbon, of an illness brought: 
‘on by his labours igues, leaving & 
name, wl deserves all it from Porta- 
‘uese and Brazilians alike. 
loria was only fifteen, when 
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@loris did not long survivé this peaceful settle- 
ment, for she died on the 15th of November, 
1838, and her Lusbaud the‘ King-Consort, Ferdi- 
pand II, assumed the regency until his eldest 
son Pedro Y. should come of age. The era of 
peaceful parliamentary government, which suc- 
ceeded the stormy reign of Maria II, bis been 
one of material prosperity for Portugal. . . 
The whole country, and especially the city of 
Lisbon, was during this reign, on account of the 
neglect of all sanitary precautions, ravaged by 
cholera and yellow fever, and it was in the midst 
of one of these outbreaks, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1861, that Pedro V., who had refused to 
leave his itilence-stricken capital, died of 
cholera, and was followed to the grave by two 
of his younger brothers, Dom Ferdinand and 
Dom John. At the time of Pedro's death, his 
next brother and heir, Dom Luis, was travelling 
on the continent, and his father, Ferdinand II, 
who long survived Queen Maria da Gloria . . | 
assumed the regency until his return; soon after 
which King Luis married Maria Pia, spect 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy 
.«. The reign of King Luis was prosperous 
and ful, and the news of his death on Octo- 
ber 9, 1889, was received with general regret. 
.... Luis I, was succeeded on the throne by his 
elder son, Dom Carlos, or Charles I, 8 young 
man of twenty-six, who married in 1886, the 
Princess Marie Amélie de Bourbon, the eldest 
daughter of the Comte de Paris. His accession 
was immediately followed by the revolution of the 
15th of November, 1889, in Brazil, by which his 
Lin uncle, Pedro IL., Emperor of Brazil, was 

lethroned and a republican government estab- 
ished in that country."—H M. Stephens, The 
Story of Portugal, ch, 18.—See Braz: A. D. 
1889-1691. 


Atao in: W. Bollaert, Wars of Succession in 
Portugal and Spain, 2. 1. 

A.D. 1884-1889.— Territorial claims in 
Africa.—The Berfin Conference. See Arnica: 
A. D, 1884-1891. 
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PORTUS AUGUSTI AND PORTUS 
TRAJANI. Gee Ostia. 

PORTUS CALE.—The ancient name of 
Oporto, whence came, also, the name of Portu- 
gal. See PortucaL: EARLY HISTORY 

PORTUS ITIUS.— The port on the French 
coast from which Cwsar sailed on both his ex- 

tions to Britain, Boulogne, Ambleteuse, 
: Lome and Ouse bevel alt soneoted ee 

onor of representing it in modern a 

but the serious ques be Beween 


Boulogne and Witaand, or Wissant.—T. Lewin, 
Tr of Britain. 
Axso mt: @. Long, Decline of the Roman Re- 


. of 
4, app. 1.—Napoleon IIL, Hist, 
Omar, ok ¢ 
PORTUS LEMANIS.—An tmportant Ro- 
man port in Britstn, at the place which still pre- 
Serves tts name—Lymne.—T. Wright, a 


FORTYS MAGHUS.— An im it Ro- 
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maa. Britain, the massive walls of which 
are seen at Porchester (or Portchester).—T. 
Wi Senin tn Seen, oh 5. 
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institution of Augustus, which became the basis 
of the later system khown to us from the writ- 
ings of the Jurists, consisted of a military ser- 
vice which forwardel official despatches from 
station to station by couriers, called in the earlier 
imperial period speculatories. (Liv. xxxi 24; 
Suet. Calig. 44.; Tac. Hist. fi 78.) Personal 
gcoravance was confined (as in the time of the 
Tepublic) to officials: for this purpose the muta- 
tiones (posts) and mansiones (night quarters) 
were aasigued, and eve’ palatis erected at the 
latter for the use of governors and the emperor 
himself. . Private individuals could take advan- 
tage of these state ee within the provinces b: 

a special license (diploma) of the governor, ani 

at a later period of the emperor only.’ Under 
the republic seuators and high personages could 
obtain the posts for their private use, a8 a matter 
of privilege."—C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans 
under the Empire, ch 34 (n. 4), foot-note—"' Ac- 
cording to Professor Friedlander in his interesting 
work, ‘ Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms,” great progress was made by the Romans, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, in thelr method 
of postal communication. Their excellent roads 
enabled them to establish rapid mule and horse 
posts as well as carts, and it is even stated that 
special ‘ postal ships * (Post schiffe) were kept in 
readiness at the principal sea-ports. These ad- 
vanced postal arrangements, like many other 
traces of Roman civilization, survived longest in 
Gaul; but even there the barbarism of the peo- 
ple, and the constant wars in which they were 
engaged, gradually extinguished, first the neces- 
sity, and then, a3 a natural consequence, the 
means of postal communication, until we find, 
at 8 much later period, all European countries 
alike, for lack of any organized system, making 
use of pilgrims, friars, pediars, and others, to 
convey their correspondence from one place to 
another The first attempt of any importance, 
to rescue postal communication from the well- 
nigh hopeless condition into which it had for 
centuries fallen, was made in Germany in 1380, 
by the order of Teutonic Knights, who established, 
properly equipped post messengers for home‘and 
international service. An improvement and ex- 
tension of this plan was carried out by Francis 
von Thaxis in the year 1516, when a postal line 
from Brussels to Vienna, via Kreuénach, was 
established. It is true that, sho 


ing started, for State postal pur 
termed, cavalier du roy. but these wee on 

lowed to for private purposes vie 
feged individuals, part of whose privilege, by 
the way, consisted in pa: to I4uis an enor- 
mous fee. It is to Francis von Thaxis that must 
be accorded the title of the first postal reformer, 
So eager was his interest in the work he had 
undertaken, that, in order to gain the right of 
territorial transit through several of the small 
statos of Germany where his plans were strongly 
opposed, he eccually Sqr for @ time 
the people's letters of , an instance 
generosity. for a parallel of which we 
vain in the history of the Post Office. 
tle of this reformer seems, strangel 
mre fallen in cae man, ‘on 

ta, who not only 
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carrying on 
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"Thaxis family, at a Jater date, was created » 
prince of Germany, snd took the name of Thurm 
und Taxis, and from him is descended the 
princely line bearing that name which flourishes at 
the present day Another member of the family 
was created a& grandee of Spain, and has the 
honor of being immortalized by Schiller in his 
‘Don Osrlos’ The first establishment of an 
organized system of postal communication ia 
England is wrapt in some obscunty. During 
the reign of John post messengers were, for the 
first time, employed by the king, these’ messen- 
gers were called nuncii, and in the time of 
Nenry I these nunci were also found in the ser 
vice ‘of sone of the barons In Henry Ll ’s 
reign they had so far become @ recogmzed insti 
tution of the State that they were clothed 10 the 
royal hvery Mr Lewins, im ius mteresting 
work ‘Her Majesty's Mails,’ states that several 
private letters are sul in caistence, dating buck 
as far as the seygn of Edwatd IL, which bear 
the appearance of having been curred by the 
nuncit of that period, with ‘Huste, post baste!’ 
written aciuss them Edward 1V , towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, during the time 
that he was engaged in war with Scotland, had 
the stations for postal relays placed within a few 
miles of each other aJl the way from London to 
the royal camp, and by tins means managed to 
get his despatches carried nearly a hundred miles 
aday. .. No improvement 18 recorded in the 
postal service in this country from the period 
jast referred to until the reign of Henry VIIL 
This king, we are told, appointed a ‘master of 
the posts,’ in the person of Sir Brian Tuke, who 
really seems to have made great efforts to exer 
cise a proper control over the horse-posts, and to 
Dring some sort of organization to bear on his 
department Poor Tuke, however, was not re 
warded with much success, . . James I estab 
lished a regular post for inland letters, and 
Charics I, recognizing, no doubt, the financial 
importance of the Post Office, declared it in 1637, 
by royal proclamation, to be State property It 
was, however, during the Protectorate, twenty 
yan later, that the first act of Pu: lisment relat- 
ing to the formation of a State Post Office was 
passed. This statute was entitled, ‘An Act for 
the etling of the ay of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.’. . * he rst trace which can be 
found of a regular tariff of eos charges is in 
the reign of Charles 1, and even regarded by 
the light of to day these charges cannot be held 
to be exorbitant; for example, a single letter 
from London, for any distance under eighty 
miles, was charged twopence, fourpence up to 
one hundred and forty miles; sixpence for any 
greater distance in England, and eightpence to 
all parts of Scotland.”—Postal Communication, 
Past and Present (National Rev ; copied en Littell's 
pared Age, July 80, 1887).—‘ A penny post was 
established in London, in 1683, two years before 
the death of Charles IT., for the conveyance of 
letters and parcels within the City, by Robert 
Murry, an PF rvaceged who, like a 
many others, was dissatisfied with the 
ernment, which, in its anxiety to provide for 

il requirements of the country, had en- 
neglected the City and suburbs, ‘The post, 
by Murray at ® vast expense, was 
ly handed over to » Willigra Docwray, 
whose name is now well known fn thé sonals of 
Office history 
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new penn} were simple, and certainly liberal 
enough Ail letters or parcels not excseding 8 
und weight, or any sum of money not exceed- 
ing £10 in value, or parce! not worth more than, 
£10, could be conveyed at a cost of one penny; 
or within a radius of ten miles from a given 
centre, for the charge of twopence Several 
district offices were opened in varioua purte of 
London, and receiving houses were freely estab 
lished in all the leading thoroughfares... The 
deliveries in the City were from six to eight 
daily, while from three to four were found suftl- 
cient to supply the wants of the suburbs ‘The 
public appreciated and supported the new ven- 
ture, and it soon became a great commercial 
success, uscful to the citizens, and profitable to 
the proprietor No sooner, however, did a 
knowkdge of (his fact acach the Cars of those 
mm authority over the General Post Oftice than 
the Duke of York, acting under mstructions, 
and by virtue of the settlement made to him, 
objected to is hang Continued, on the ground 
that it was an invasion of has deci) rights 
The authouues applid to the court of 
King’s Beach, wherein it was decided that the 
now or so Called pony post was an infraction of 
the privilcges of the authorities of the Goneral 
Post Office, and the reyalmtcrest and thant cons 
sequently i, with all ats organization, profits, 
and advantages, should be handed over to, and 
remain the property of, the roval establishment. 
«Post paid envelopes were 1m use in France in 
the time of Louis XIV Pclisson states that they 
originated in 1653 with M de Velaycr, who ea- 
tabhshed, under royal authority, a private penny- 
postin Paris He places! boxes at the corners of 
the principal streets to reccive the letters, which 
were obliged to be enclos d in these envelopes. 
They were suggested to the Government by tr. 
Charles Whiung in 1830 and the eminent pub- 
hisher, the lute Mr Charles Knight, also proposed 
Samped covers for papers Dr T E Gruy, of 
the British Museum, claimed the credit of ‘sug- 
gesting that letters should be pr aid by the use 
of stamps as early us 1834 "—W Tegg, Posts and 
Telegraphs, pp 2-23 and 100-101 —"*On the 
miornog of the 10th of January, 1840, the pco 
ple of the United Kingdom rose 1n the possession 
of a new power—the power of sending Af the 
post a letter not weighing more than balf au 
ounce upon the prepayment of one penny, and 
this without any regard to the distance which 
the letter bad totravel. . . To the sagncity and 
the perseverance of one man, the author ef this 
system, the high praise is due, not so much that 
he triumphed over the Ruty jealousies nud self 
ish fears of the post-office authorities, but that 
he established bis own convictions against the 
doubts of some of the ablest and moat conscicn- 
tions leaders of public opinion. . . . Mr. Row 
Jand Hill in 1887 published his plan of a cheap 
and uniform postage. A Committe of the 
House of Commons was appointed in 1887, which 
continued its inquiries throughout the sussion of 


1888, and arrived at the conviction that ‘the 
mode recommended of charging and collecting 
in a pamphiet publ by Mr. Row 


in! waa feaible, and. deuervi of atriul 
Porta eet | 
sn 108 
that the reduction to a would” 
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rate that would cover the expenses, Colonel 
Maberly, the secretary to the post office, consid- 
ered Mr. Hill’s plan n most preposterous one, and 
maintained that if the rates were to be reduced 
to a penny, the revenue would not recover itself 
for forty or fifty years ... Public opinion, 
however, hnd been brought so strongly to bear 
in favour of a penny rate, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr Spring Rice, on the Sth of 
July, 1839, proposed a resolution, ‘that it is ex 
pedient to reduce the postage on letters to one 
uniform rate of a Penny postage, a ording toa 
certain amount of weight to be determined — 
that the parhamentary privilege of franking 
should be abolished, and that official franking be 
strictly limited —the louse pledging itselt to 
make good any deficiency that may occur in the 
revenue from such reduction of the postage.” A 
Bill was accordingly passed to this effect m the 
House of Commons, its operation being limited 
in its duration to one year, and the Treasury re- 
taining the power of fixing the rates at frst, 
although the ultimate reduction was to be to one 
penny. This experimental measure reduced all 
rates ubove fourpence to that sum, leasing those 
below fourpence unaltered — With this compl- 
cation of churge the experiment could not have & 
fair trial, and accordingly on the 10th of Janu 
ary, 1810, the uniform half ounce rate became by 
order of the Treasury one penny . . . In 1840 
the number of Ictters sent through the post had 
more than doubled, and the legisl iture had little 
hesitation m making the Act of 1839 permanent, 
instead of its duration being limited to the year 
which would expire in October A stamped 
envelope, printed upon a peculiar paper, and 
bearing an claborate design, was originally 
chosen as the mode of rendering prepayment 
convenient to the sender of a letter A simpler 
Jan soon superseded this attempt to enlist the 
ine Arts in a plam business operation. The 
piso of prepaying letters by affiaing a stamp 
ring the head of the ruler of the country, 
came into use here im May, 1840 (sce, also, ENG: 
vasp: A.D 1840] The habit of prepayment 
by postage atamps has now become so universal 
throughout the world, that in 1861 the system 
was established in eighty different countries or 
colonies."—C Knight, Popular Lhatory of Eng- 
land, 0 8, ch, 2t —The first postal system in the 
American colonics was privately established in 
Now England in 1676, by Jobn Heyward, under 
authority fiom the General Court of the ‘colony 
of Massachusctts, ‘In 1683 the government of 
Penn established a postal system for the Colony 
of Pennsylvania, In 1700 Col J Hamilton 
organized ‘his postal establishment for British 
America’ including all the English colonies, but 
800n after disposed of his right to the English 
crown, In 1710 the English Parliament estab- 
lished by law the first governmental postal sys- 
tem with the cor ottice at New York, which 
bee eae i] ie ate Nis Goatuental Congress 
lopted and set in action the postal system pro- 
Roget by Reaakits, who was sppclated the first 
t General, Tho first law of the Foderal 
Sonkpems continued this system In operation a» 
ul it for the public wants, but the postel 
loo waa not finally settled until the act of 
‘This law (1792) fixed a tariff which with 
it changes remained in force uutil the 

of tha: m of Uniform Postage in the 
tle, double and triple letters 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


were charged 8, 16 and 24 cents respectively 
when sent to other countries, and four cents plus 
the internal postage when arriving from foreign 
countries The internal postage between offices 
in the United States was 6, 8, 10, 15, 17, 20, 22 
and 25 cents for distances of 80, 60, 100, 150, 
200, 250, 850, or 400 miles respectively for single 
letters, and double, triple, etc , this for double, 
triple, ete letters A single letter was defined 
by the law to be a single sheet or piece of paper, 
a double letter, two sheets or pieces of paper, 
ete .. The earliest letters which wo have 
sven, consist of single sheets of paper folded and 
addressed upon the sheet An envelope would 


have subjected them to double postage "—J. K. 
‘Tiffany, 2 of the Postage Stampa, wntrod — 
By an act of March 8, 1845, the postage rates in 


the United States were reduced to two — namely, 
5 cents for 300 miles or under, and 10 cents foe 
longer distances Six years later (March 8, 1851) 
the minimum rate for half an ounce became 8 
cents (if prepaid) with the distance covered by it 
extended to 3,000 miles, if not prepaid, 5 cents, 
For distances beyond 3,000 miles, these rates were 
doubled In 1856 prepayment was made com- 
pulsory, and by an act signed March 3, 1868, the 
3 cent rate for half-ounce letters was extended to 
all distances in the United States —J. , 
Footprints of a Letter-Carrer, p 264.—in 1883 
the rate in the United States was reduced to 3 
cents for all distances, on letters not exceeding 
half an ounce In 1885 the weight of a letter 
transmissible for 2 cents was increased to one 
ounce The use of postage stamps was first in- 
troduced in tbe United States under an act of 
Congress passed in March, 1847. Stamped en- 
velopes were first provided in 1853 The first 
issue of postal cards was on the Ist of May, 1873, 
under an act approved June 8 1872 ‘The regis- 
try system was adopted July 1, 1855 Free de- 
livery of letters im the larger cities was first 
undertaken on the Ist of July 1863—D. 3L 
Dickinson, Progress and the Post (North Am. 
Rev , Ort., 1889) 
ALso NX: Annual of the Postmaster. 
General of the U 3, 1893, pp 548-558 (Deserip- 
tion of all Postage Stampsand Postal Cards issued). 
POSTAL MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM, 
The.—The postal money-order system, though 
said to be older in practical existence, was regu- 
larly instituted and organized in England, in its 
resent form, in 1859 It was adopted in the 
United States five years later, going into 0} 
tion in November, 1864.—D. M Dickinson, I 
ress and the Post (North Am. Rev., Oct., 1889). 
‘A1s0.1x. Appleton's Annuat Cyclopedia, 1887, 
68 


p 687 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS.— Postal* 
savings banks were first prone into operation 
in England in 1861. ‘‘ One shilling is the smallest 
sum that can be deposited. The Government 
has, however, . . . issued blank forms with 
spaces for twelve penny postage-stamps, and 
will receive one of these forms with twelve 
stamps affixed as a deposit. This plan was sug- 
eae by the desire to encourage habita of sav- 
ing among children, and by the success of penny 
‘banks in connection with schools and. 4 
institutes. No one can deposit more than £30 


in one yeur, or have to his credit more than £150 
exclusive of interest, When the ipal and 
r amount to £200, interest ceasés 


interest together 
‘until the amount has been 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Interest at two anda half percent is paid, be- 
ginning the first of the month following the de- 
poeit and stopping the last of the month pre- 
ceding the withdrawal, but no interest is paid on 
any sum Jess than a pound or not a multiple of 
a pound, The interest 1s added to the princi 


on the Bist of December of cach year . . . The 
English colonies . . . have established postal 
savings banks of a simular character... . The 


Canadian system —. went into operation in 
1868... . Influenced by the success of the 
English aystem of postal savings-banks, the 
governments on the Continent of Europe ‘have 
now nearly all made similar provisions for the 
investment of the surplus carnings of the peo- 
ple. ‘The Ttalian system . . _ went into opera- 
tion February 29, 1876. In France the pro- 
oaal to establish postal savings banks was 
requently discussed, but not adopted until 
March 1881, although the ordinary savings-banks 
had for sevoral years been allowed to use tho 
post-ofhees as places for the receipt and repay- 
ment of deposits. . . . The Austrian postal sav- 
ings-banks were first opened January 12, 1883 
. . « The Delgian 6) stem las been | 1885) in suc- 
cessful operation for more than fifteen years; 
that of tho Netherlands was established some 
three years ago, while Sweden has just followed 
her neighbors, Denmark und Norway, in estab 
lishing similar iustitutions, In 1871 Postmaster- 
General Creswel recommended the establishment 
of postal savings depositories in connection with 
the United States post-offices, and two years latur 
he discussed the subject very fully in his annual 
report. Several of his successors have renewed 
his recommendation,” but no action has been 
taken by Congress —D. B King, Postal Savings- 
Banka ( dar Scrence Monthly, Dec., 1885). 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH, The.— ‘The 
States of the continent of Europe were the first 
to appreciate the advantages of governmental 
control of the telegraph. . . . From the begin- 
ning they assumed the erection aud management 
of the telegraph lines. It may be said that in 
taking control of the telegraphs the monarchial 
governments of the Old World were actuated as 
much by the desire to use them for the main- 
tenance of authority as by the advantages which 
they offered for the service of the people. Toa 
certain extent this is doubtless true, but it is 
none the less true that the people have reaped 
the most solid benefits, and that the tendency 
has been rather to liberalize government than to 
maintain arbitrary power. . . . The greatest 
progress and the best management have alike 
bown in those countries where the forms 
of government are most liberal, as in Switzerland 
and Belgium. ... In Great Britain the tele- 
graph was at first controlled by private parties. 
... In July, 1868, an act was passed ‘to enable 
Her Majesty's Postmaster-General to acquire, 
work, and ‘maintain electric telegraphs.”. . . 
‘The rate for messages was fixed throughout the 
kingdom at one shilling for twenty words, ex- 
cli Sine: the acrees is signature, This rate 
cove delivery within one mile of the office of 
address, or within He pues delivery.” The 
lines of the existing ph companies were 
purchased on terms which were commonly held 
to be exorbitant, and Parliament, ig ite 
ta opol or ake wines thes 
partment @ monopoly 
‘the British postal telegraph was from the first 
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handicapped by an enormous interest charge, 
and to some extent by the odium which alway 

attaches to a eae monopoly. But notwith. 
standing the exorbitant price paid for the tele- 
graph, the investment not proved an un- 
profitable one.”—N. P. Hill, Spscch in the Senate 
of the U.S , Jan, 14, 1884, on a Butt to Hatablish 
Lin es awarephe, (“Speeches and Papers,” pp. 

)-215). 

POSTAL UNION, The.—The Postal 
Union, which now embraces most of the civi- 
lized and semi-civilized countries of the world, 
was formed origmally by a congress of dele: 

tes, representing the principal governments of 
Eirone and the United States of America, 
which assembled at Berne, Switzerland, in Sep: 
tember, 1874. A treaty was concluded at that 
time, which established uniform rates of postage 
(25 centimes, or 5 cents, on half-ounce letters), 
between the countries becoming parties to it, 
and opening the opportunity for other states to 
join in the same arrangement From year to 
year since, the Postal Union has been widened 
by the accession of new signatories to the treaty, 
until very few remons of the globe where any 

ostal system exists he now outside of it. The 
ate accessions to the Postal Unmon have been 
North Borneo, the German East African Protec: 
torate, and the British Australasian Colonies, in 
1891; Natal and Bosnia-Herz govina in 1892, the 
South African Republic (Transvaal) in 1893 By 
the action of an interuational postal congress, 
held at Vienna, in 1891, a kind of international 
clearing house for the Postal Union was estab- 
lished at Berne, Switzerland, and the settlement 
of accounts between its members has been 
greatly facilitated thereby. 

POSTUMIAN ROAD.—One of the it 
roads of the ancient Romans. It led from 
Genoa to Aquileia, by way of Placentia, Cre- 
mona and Verona.—T. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 
bk, 4, ch. 11. 

POTESTAS.—The civil power with which a 
Roman magistrate was invested was technically 
termed potestaa —W. Ramsay, Manual of Ro- 
man ne ch, 5. 

POTESTAS TRIBUNITIA, The. — The 
powers and prerogatives of the ancient tribuni- 
tian office, without the office itself, being con- 
ferred upon A cigustine and his successors, be- 
came the most important element, perhaps, of 
the finally compacted sovereignty of the 
emperors.—C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romane, 


ch. 80 
POTIDZA, Siege of. —The city of Potides, 
a Corinthian colony founded on the long ° 
sula of Pallene which projects from the 
donian coast, but which had become sub; to 
Athens, revolted from the latter B, C, 482, and 
was assisted by the Corinthians, This 
among the quarrels which led up to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. The Athenians reduced the city 
Ste te ne a ee 
ree ——Thucy' A a 
also, Gaxece: B. ©. 482; and Arana: B, 0. 


POTOMA! of the; itu creation and 
its cpap Ea Gros 


re D. 1a ‘Soir —ovmenea); io Olan 
The Spanish prelate at oe Wt 


Bolivia, See Asano 
ore : Rervswsi 
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POTTAWATOMIES. See American AB- 
ORIGINES: ALGONQUIAN Famity, axp Osts- 


Was. 
POUNDAGE. See Tunxace AnD Pounp- 


AGE. 
POWHATANS, The. See American Ax- 
oniginns: PowHATAN CONFEDERACY. 
POYNING'S ACTS. See Inetanp: A. D. 


04. 

R& FECTS._PREFECTS.—_PRE- 
FETS. See Rome: B. C. 81-A. D. 14; and 
PRa&TORIAN Prarects. 

PRAMUNIRE, Statute of. See ENonann: 
A.D. 1306-1393. 

PRENESTE, Sulla’s capture of.—Pre- 
neste, the ancient city of the Latins, held against 
Bulla, in the first civil war, by young Marius, 
‘was surrendered after the battle at the Colline 
Gate of Rome. Sulla ordered the mak wabi- 
tants to be put to the sword and gave up the 
town to his soldiers for pillage.—W. Ihne, Hist. 
of Rome, bk. 7, ch. 19. 

PR4NOMEN.—NOMEN.—COGNO- 
MEN. See Gens. 

PRATOR. See Rome: B. C. 366. 


etges 

PRATORIAN GUARDS.—PRATOR- 
IANS.— The commander-in-chief of a Roman 
army was attended by a select detachment, 
which, under the name of ‘Cohors Praetoria,’ 
remained closely attached to his person in the 
field, ready to execute his orders, and to guard 
him from any sudden attack... . Augustus, 
following his usual line of policy, retained the 
ancient name of ‘ Praetoriae Cohortes,’ while he 
entirely changed their character. He levied in 
Etruria, Umbria, ancient Latium, and the old 
Colonies, nine or ten Cohorts, consisting of a 
thousand men each, on whom he bestowed 
double pay and superior privileges. These 
formed @ permanent corps, who acted as the 
Imperial Life Guards, ready to overawe the Sen- 
ate, and to suppress apy sudden popular com- 
motion.”—W. Ramsay, Manual of Roman Antig., 
th, 12.—The Pretorian Guard had been quar- 
tered, during the reign of Augustus, and dutiog 
the early years of the reign of Tiberius, in smal 
barracks at various points throughout ‘the city, 
or in the neighboring towns. Sejanus, the in- 
triguing favorite of Tiberius, being commander 
of the formidable corps, established it in one 
great permanent camp, ‘‘ beyond the north-east- 
ern angle of the city, and between the roads 
which sprang from the Viminal and Colline 
a ‘This was done A. D. 28.—C. Merivale, 
AD. :/ 





the Romans, ch. 45.— See, also, Rome: 
A. D. 4t.—Their elevation of Claudius to 
the throne. See Rome: A. D. 41. 
A. D. 193.—Murder of Pertinax and sale of 
the empire. See Roum: A. D. 192-284. 
A. D. 193.—Reconstitution Severus,— 
Severus, whose first act on reaching Rome had 
‘deen to disarm and disband the insolent Guard 





Fink mercicas sed ood ihe empire 
‘ulianus, no thought o! pensing w’ 
aaa, tices nomen er 

: four 
‘mea the ancient number and picked from all the 
bag oes ane 
Ay ‘Balbinus and Pupie- 
ata 3A. D, 199-284. 





PRETORIUM. 


A. D. 312,—Abolition by Constantine.—‘‘By 
the prudent measures of Diocletian, the numbers 
of the Pretorians were ineensibly reduced, their 
privileges abolished, and their place supplied by 
two faithful Jeeions: of Ilyricum, who, under 
the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, were 
appointed to perform the service of the imperial 
Freras, . . They were old corps stationed at 

llyricum; and, according to the ancient estab- 
lishment, they each consisted of 6,000men. They 
had acquired much reputation by the use of the 
plumbate, or darts loaded with lead.”—E. Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 
18, with foot-note.— Restored and augmented by 
Maxentius, during his brief reign, the Praetor- 
ians were finally abolished and their fortified 
camp destroyed, by Constantine, after his vic- 
tory in the civil war of A. D. 812.—Same, ch. 14. 


6 
PRATORIAN PRAFECTS.—‘‘As the 
government degenerated into military des| y 
the Praetorian prefect, who in his origin bad 
been a simple captain of the guards, was placed 
not only at the head of the army, but of the 
finances, and even of the law. In every depart- 
ment of administration he represented the per- 
son, and exercised the authority, of the emperor. 
The first prefect who enjoyed and abused this 
immense power was Plautianus, the favourite 
minister of Severus... . They [the Pretorian 
prefects] were deprived by Constantine of all 
military command as soon as they had ceased to 
lead into the field, under their immediate orders, 
the flower of the Roman troops; and at length, 
by a singular revolution, the captains of the 
guards were transformed into the civil magis- 
trates of the provinces. According to the P 
of government instituted by Diocletian, the four 
princes had each their Pretorian prefect; and, 
after the monarchy was once more united in the 
person of Constantine, he still continued to cre- 
ate the same number of four prefects, and in- 
trusted to their care the same provinces which 
they already administered. 1. he Prasfect of 
the East stretched his ample jurisdiction” from 
the Nile to the Phasis and from Thrace to 
Persia. ‘‘2. The important provinces of Pan- 
nonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, acknowl- 
edged the authority of the Prefect of Ilyricum, 
8. The power of the Prefect of Itsly” extended 
to the Danube, and over the islands of the 
Mediterrancan and part of Africa. ‘4. The 
Prefect of the Gauls comprehended under that 











ural denomination the kindred provinces of 
Britain and Spain, and . . . to the foot of Mount 
Atlas, . . . Rome and Constantinople were alone 


excepted from the jurisdiction of the Pretorian 

prefect... . A perfect equality was estab- 

lished between the dignity of the two municipal, 

and that of the four torian prefecta.”’ 

E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the oman Bmw. 

pire, ch. 5 and 17,—See, also, Rome: B, C. 81- 
D. 


. 14. 

PRATORIUM, The.—‘'In the very early 
days of Rome, before even Consuls had a being, 
the two chief magistrates of the republic bore 
the title of Practors. Some remembrance of this 


fact lingering in the s of the le gave 
always to the term torium. (the Prestor’s 
house) ® peculiar majesty, and caused it to be 

Palace. So in the well- 


used as the equivalent of 
known pesagee of the New Testament, the 
palace of Pilate the Governor at Jerusalem, of 


PR2ZTORIUM. 


Herod the King at Caesarea, of Nero the Em- 
ror at Rome, are all called the Praetorium. 
From the palace the troops who surrounded the 
person of the Emperor took their well-known 
name, ‘the Practorian Quard,’"—T. Hodgkin, 
Maly and her Invaders, 0k, 1, ch. 80. 1). 
PRAGA, Battle of (183). See Potanp: 
A. D. 1880-1832. 


—— 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION.—" No two 
words convey less distinet meauing to English 

which form this tit 

at all prepared to furnist 
haps ‘a well considered Ordinauce’ muy in some 
degree represent e. un Ordinance which 
has been fully discussed by men practised in 


















State Affairs. But we are very far from either 
recommending or being satistled with such a 
aubstitute. ‘The title was used ia the Lower (the 


Byzantine) Empire, and Ducange ad v. describes 
*Pragmaticum Rescriptum seu Praematica Sanc- 
tio’ to be that which ‘ad_hibitd diligente cause 
cognitione, ex omnium Procerum consensu in 
modum sententiee lecto, a Principe conceditur,”” 
E. Sinedicy, lat, of Fs . pt. A, ch. 15, foot- 
note.—'‘ Pragmatic Sanct being, in the Im- 
periul Chancery aud some others, the received 
title for Ordinances of a very irrevocable nature, 
which a sovereign makes, in affairs that belong 
wholly, to himself, or what he reckons his own 
rights T. Carlyle, Zfist, of Fred’k IT, bk. 5, 
his word [pragmatic] is derived from 
fhe reek ‘ pragma,” which means ‘a rule. 
E. de Bonnechose, Hist, of France, . 1, epoch 
dk. 1, ch. 5, foot-note.—The following’ are the 
more noted ordinances which have borne this 
name: 

A.D. 1220 and 1232.—Of the Emperor 
Frederick II, See Germany: A. D, 1250-1272. 

A, D. 1268 (?).—Of St. Louis. See France: 


A. D. 1268. 

A. D. 1438.—Of Charles VII. of France, and 
its porogation. See France: A. D. 1438; and 
1515-15: 

A. D. 1547.—Of the Emperor Charles V. me 
ee Netherlands. See NeTaeruanps: A. D. 
U 

A. D. 1718.—Of the Emperor Charles VI. 
Bee Austria: A, D, 1718-1788; and 1740 (Oc- 


OBER). 
ene 

PRAGUE: A. D. 1348-1409.—The Univer- 
sity and the German secession, Sce Epuca- 
tion, Mepi@vau: GERMANY; and Bowes: 
A.D. 1405-1415. 

A. D, 1620,—Battle of the White Mountain. 
—Abandonment of crown and capital by Fred- 
erick. See Germany: A. D. 1620. 

A. D. 16; re oecepied and i plnaered by the 
Saxon: Germany: A. D. 1631-1682. 































A. D. 1648 — Surprise and “capture of the 
Kleinsite by the Swedes.— Siege of the older 
Ws of the city.—The end of the Thicty Years 

Sce Germany: A. D, 1646-1648. 
A, D. 1741.—Taken by the French, Saxons 
Bavarians, See Averata: A. D. 1741 
fA nenee — Noy eicans) 
A. D. 1742.—The French blockaded in the 
—Retreat of Belleisle. See Avermta: 


* AD. 1744 Won and loc by Frederick the 
. R44 Won 

Great. Avernma: A. D. 1748-1 

AT44-1745, we = 








PRESIDENT. 


A. D. 1757.— Battle.— Prussian ecto. 
Siege.—Relief by Count Daun, BR: 
many: A. D, 1757 (Apri —Junr), 
A. D. 1848,.— Bombardment b 
ans, See Auerrta: A. 1), 1848-11 


geepaettes 

PRAGUE, Congress of. See Germany: 
A.D. 1818 (May—Auauet), 

PRAGUE, Treaty of (1634). Sec Germany: 
A. D. 1634-1639... Treaty of (1866), See 
Germany: A. D. 1806, 

PRAGUERIE.—Tie commotions produced 
by John Huss, at Prague, in the beginning of 
the 15th century, gave the name Pragucric, at 
that period, to ull sorts of popular disturlances, 

PRAIRIAL, The mont See FRaNce: 
A. D. 1793 (Ocronen) Tux NEW REPUBLICAN 
CALENDAR, 

PRAIRIAL FIRST, The insurrection of, 
See France: A.D, 1795 (Apri). 

PRAIRIAL TWENTY-SECOND, Law 
of the. Sev France: A. D. 1794 (Juxe—Jury). 

PRAIRIE GROVE, Battle of. See Unirep 
States or Am.: A. D, 1862 (SEPTEMBER—De- 
CEMNER: Missount ae 


PRATO, The horti le sack of (1512). See 
Fuoresce: A. 1). 1502-1569. 

PRATT INSTITUTE. See Pace 
Monern: Amenica: A. D. 1824-1893 

PRECIEUSES. Sve Ramsorincer, H6TRL 


DE. 

PRECIOUS METALS, Production of. See 
Money AND Bankine: 16-177 Centunres; and 
1848-1893. 
PREFECTS.—_PREFETS._PRE- 
FECTS. 8S ¥ a ©. 31-A. D. 14; and 
Praront 

PREMIER.— PRIME MINISTER, See 
Cantnet, Tak 


ae Austri- 




















PREMISLAU: 4 King of Poland, A. D. 
12! 
PREMONSTRATENSIAN ORDER, — 


This was the most important branch of the Reg- 
ular Canons of St. Augustine, founded by St. 
Norhert, a German nobleman, who died in 1184. 
Tt took its name from Pré-montre, in Picardy, 
where the first house was established.—E, 
Cutts, Srenew and Ohuracters of the Middle Ages, 
ch, 8.~ Bee Auatix Canons. 

PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, 
The. See Patxtixe, Exar isn. 

PRESBURG, OR PRESSBURG, Peace of 
(1805). See Gunwany: A. D. 1805-1806, 


PERE TT ERIANE.. English, in the Civil 
War. See Enavan 1648 (Juuy), and 
(JCLY—SKPTEMBER); as uinen, 1647 (APRIL. 
—Avovst); (Avoust— DscumBer); 1648. 
At the Restoration. Sve Enouanp: A, D, 
1660; 1661 d 1663-1665, 












in Colonial 
Scotch-Irish 
ish, 

fl of Beet Colonel V William, and the 

heite junker Hill. See Uxirap Stares or 
1775 (Juxx). 
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PRESIDENT. 


ing the term of four years, and, together with 
the Vico-President, chosen for the aame term, be 
elected as follows; Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the legislature thercof ma: 
dircet, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Heprescntatlves to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress [and 
these electors, meeting in their respective States, 
shall vote for President and Vice-President, 
transmitting certified lots of their votes to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
who shall count them in the presence of the two 
Houses of Congress, and if no person 18 elected 
President by majority of all the votes cast, 
then the House of Representatives shall elect a 
fdent from the three persons who recewed 
the Inghest numbers of the votes cast by the 
electors, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one vote in such election} No person 
except a natural born citizen, or a citizen ot the 
United States at the time or the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of 
President, neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall uov have attained to the 
age of thirty five years, and been fourteen years 
aresident within the United States... The 
President shall be Commander in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States, when called into the 
actuul service of the United States, he may re 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re 
rieves and pardons for offences against the 
Batted States, except in cases of impcachment 
He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur, and 
he shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other of 
cers of the United States whose appointments 
are not hercin otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law, but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they tink proper in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments The President shall have power to fill 
up all vacuncies that may happen during the 
recess of tho Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
sion, LHe shall from time to tae give to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convenc both 
houses, or either of them, and in case of disagree 
Ment between them, with respect to the time of 
sdjournment, he may adjourn them to such time 
aa he aball think proper; he shall receive ambas- 
sadora aud other public ministers; he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall commission all the officers of the United 
Statea, The President, Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be re- 
‘moved from office on impeachment for, and con- 
Victim of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
Qnd iisdemensors.”—Conatitution of the U. &., 
want fs Constitution nenanding the Presiden. 
‘Sbvceestoo, in case of the death or resignation 








PRESTER JOHN. 


of both President and Vice-President, are ‘In 
case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same ‘shail devolve on the Vice President, 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inalahty 
both of the President and Vice President, declar 
ing what officer shull then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly until the dis: 
ability Ue removed or a President shall be 
elected’ (Article II, Section 6) In pursuance 
of the power thus granted to it in the Jast half 
of this section, Congress in 1792 passed an act 
declaring that in cise of the death, resignation, 
ete, of both the President and Vice-President, 
the succession should be first té'the President of 
the Senute and then to the Speaher of the House. 
This order was changed by the act of 1836, 
which provided that the succession to the presi- 
dency should be as follows 1 President 2 
Vice President 3 Sccretury of State. 4 Sec- 
retary of the Trensury 5° Secretary of War 
6 Attorney Gencral . 7 Postmaster General. 
8 Secretary of the Navy 9 Secretary of the 
Interior [n all cases the remainder of the four- 
years’ term shall be served out This act also 
regulated the counting of the votes of the electors 
by Congress, and the determination of who were 
legally chosen electors —Statutes of the U. 8 
posed at lst Seas of 49th Cong, p 1 

A1sor E_btanwood, Jit of Presidential 
Elections, ch 27 —J Story, Commentaries on the 
Const of the U S, bh 3, ch 86-37 (o. 3) —The 
Federalist, nos 66-76 —J Bryce, The Am. Com- 
montwealth, ch 5-8(t 1) 

PRESIDIO. See Texas A D 1819-1835 

PRESS, The. Sce Prixtixc. 

PRESSBURG, OR PRESBURG, Treaty 
of (1805). See Geruany A D 1803-1806. 

PRESS-GANG. Sec Unrrep Srates oF 
Am: A.D 1812 

PRESTER JOHN, The Kingdom of.— 
bout the middle of the eleventh century 
stories began to be circulated in Europe as to a 
Christian pation of north eastern Asia, whose 
sovercign was at the same time king and priest, 
and was known by the name of Prester John. 
Amid the mass of fables with which the subject 
is eucumbcred, 1t would seem to be certain that, 
in the very beginning of the century, the Khar 
of the Keralt, a tribe whose chief seat was at 
Karakorum, between Lake Baikal and the north- 
ern frontier of Clina, was converted to Nestorian 
Clinstiauity —it is nid, through the appearance 
of a saint to lim when he had Jost bis way in 
hunting By means of conversation with Chris- 
tian merchants, he acquired some elementary 
knowledge of the faith, and, on the application 
of Ebed Jesu, metropolitan of Maru, to the Nes- 
torian patriarch: Gregory, clergy were sent, who 
baptized the king and his subjects, to the number 
of 200,000 Ebed-Jesu consulted the patriarch 
how the fasts were to be kept, since the count 
did not afford any corn, or anything but 
and milk; and the answer was, that, if no other 
Lenton provisions were to be had, milk should 
be the only diet for seasons of abstinence. The 
earliest western notice of this nation is given by 
Otho of Freising, from the relation of an Ar- 
menian bishop who visited the court of pope 

ius III. This report is largely tinoturod 

with fable, and deduces the Tartar descent 
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PRESTER JOHN. 


from the Magi who visited the Saviour in His 
cradle. It would seem that the Nestorians of 
Syria, for the sake of vying with the boasts of 
the Latins, delighted in inventing talesas to the 
wealth, the splendour, and the happiness of their 
convert’s kingdom; and to them is probably to 
be ascribed an extravagantly absurd letter, in 
which Prester John is made to dilate on the 
greatness and the riches of his dominions, the 
magnificence of his state and the beauty of his 
wives, and to offer the Byzantine emperor, 
Manuel, if he be of the true faith, the office of 
Jord chamberlain im the court of Karakorum, 
In 1177 Alexander ITI. was induced by reports 
which a physician named Philip had brought 
back from Tartary, as to Prester John’s desire to 
be received into communion with the pope, to 
address a letter to the king, recommending Philip 
as a religious instructor. But nothing is known 
as to the result of this; and in 1202 the Kerait 
kingdom was overthrown by the Tartar con- 
queror Genghis Khan, In explanation of the 
story as to the union of priesthood with royalty 
in Brester John, many theories have been pro- 
posed, of which two may be mentioned here. 
eee arose out of the ia of BNestorian pices 

vi Vt ion of the kingdom on the 
death of a Bans ce that, the Tartar prince's 
title being compounded of the Chinese ‘wang’ 
(king) and the Mongol ‘khan,’ the first of these 
words was confounded by the Nestorians of Syria 
with the name John, and the second with ‘cohen’ 
& priest). ... The identification of Prester 

fohn’s kingdom with Abyssinia was a mistake of 
Portuguese explorers some centuries later.”—J. C. 
Robertson, Htst. of the Ch. Church, vk. 6, ch. 
11, with Foot-note (v. 5). 

Axso In: Col. H. Yule, Note to ‘The Book of 
Harco Polo,’ v. 1, & 204-209. 

PRESTON, Battle of (1648). See Exo- 
tanp; A. D. 1648 (APRri—Avaust)..... Battle 
of ages ). See ScoruanpD: A. D. 1715. 

P) TON PANS, pate of (1745). Bee 


Scornanp: A. D. 1745-1746. 
PRESTONBURG, Battle of. See Unrrzp 
Braves or Au: A.D. 1862 (JaNcany—Fun- 


wouany: Kenroucky—TENNESsER). 

PRETAXATION. See Germany: A. D. 
(125-1152. 

PRETENDERS, The Stuart. See Jacon- 
ree, 

PRICE'S Balt See Unrrep Srates oF 


Aw: A. D. 1864 (Mancu—Ocroser:; ARkAN- 
6a8—MrgsoURt). 

PRIDE’S PURGE. See Encuanp: A. D. 
1648 (NovemmeR—DEcEMBER), 

PRIEST’S LANE, The. See Germany: 
A. D. 1681-1682, 

PRIM, General, Assassination of. See 


Spam: A. D. 1866-1878. 
PRIMATES.— METROPOLITANS. 


him with certain powers and pri for the 
Prints or toctroplitas thet ta the pri 
» OF , 
sipal biabop ct tbe provluce, ”. Next in geder 
larch; ot as they ere et at called wok 
3 Ot, a8 were at 
bishops and exsrchs of the diocese. For 





PRINOIPES. 


erally taken for the same, to wit, the primate of 
a single province; yet anciently the name arch- 
bishop was a more extensive title, and scarce 
given to any but those whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over a whole imperial diocese, as the 
bishop of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, &.”—J. 
Bingl , Antig. of the Christ. Oh., bk. 2, ch, 
16-17 (0. 1). —See, also, Cunsrianrry: A. D. 
812-337. 

PRIME MINISTER, The English. See 
Camet, Tae Enouiant. 

PRINCE, Origin of the title, See Pro- 
cEPs SENATUB. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.— “Prince 
Edward's Island, the smallest province of the 
Dominion {of Canada], originally called St. 
John’s Island, until 1770 formed part of Nova 
Scotia. The first Governor was Walter Patter- 
son... . The first assembly met in 1778." In 
1873 Prince Edward Island ‘consented to be re- 
ceived into the Confederation of the Dominion of 
Canada — the latest of the provinces to accede 
to the Union, except Newfoundland, which still 
(1894) remains outside, —J. E. C. Munro, The 
Constitution of Camuia, ch. 2.—See, also, Cax- 
apa: A. TD. 1867; and 1869-1873. 

PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. See 
Jews: A. D. 200-400. 

PRINCE OF WALES. See Watzs, 
PRINCE OF, 

PRINCEPS SENATUS.—‘“‘As the title of 
imperator conferred the highest military rank 
upon Augustus and his successors, so did that of 
princeps senatus, or privccps (as ft came to bo 
expressed by an easy but material abridgment), 
convey the idea of the highest civil preeminence 
consistent with the forms of the old constitution. 
In ancient times this title had been appropriated 
to the first in succession of living censoril, men 
who had served the office of censor; and such 
were necessarily patricians and senators. The 
sole privilege it conferred was that of speaking 
first in the debates of the senate; a privilege 
however to which considerable importance mig) t 
attach from the exceeding deference habitually 
paid to authority and example by the Roman as- 
semblies. . . . The title of princeps was modest 
and constitutional; it was aasociated with the 
recollection of the best of the free state and 
the purest models of public virtue; it could not 
be considered beyond the deserts of one who 
was undoubtedly the foremost man of the na- 
tion. . . . The popularity which the assumption 
of this republican title conferred Hp the earl 
apes may be {nferred from the care wi 
which it is noted, and its constitutional functions 
referred to by the writers Of the Augustan age 
and that which succeeded it. But it was an easy 
and natural step in the pro; of political ideas 
to drop the application of title, and contract 
it from prince of the senate, to prince merely. 
The original character of the appellation was 
soon forgotten, and the proper limits of its privi- 
leges confounded in the more vagur 
p ive which the bare desi 





& the Romana, ch, 81. gets 
PRINCETON, Battle of (1777), See Unrrap 
Grates or Aw; A.D, 1 iW ase 


TOR'S RETREAT. s ite se 
eePinceTon COLLEGE. Bm phor al 
TSPRINCIPRS. Sec Lioiow Tam Roney. 
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PRINTING AND PRESS. 


PRINTING AND PRESS. 


PRINTING AND THE PRESS. 





A. D. Tajo .— The invention of mov- 
able type.—Rival claims for Coster and Guten- 
ed vag ‘he first Printed Book.—‘‘ Before ar- 
ri ng at the movable type placed side by side, 
and forming pores, which appears to us 
so simple and so ordinary, many years a 
It is certain that long before Gutenberg a means 
was found of cutting wood and metal in relief 
gad reproducing by application the image 
traced... . Remembering that the numerous 
guilds of ‘tailleurs d’ images,’ or sculptors in 
Telief, had in the Middle Ages the specialty of 
carving ivories and of placing effigies on tombs, 
it can Be admitted without much difficulty that 
these people one day found a means of multiply- 
ing the sketches of # figure often asked for, b 
modelling its contour in relief on ivory or wood, 
and afterwards taking @ reproduction on paper 
or parchment by means of pressure. When and 
whore was this discovery produced? We can- 
not possibly say, but it is certain that playing 
cards were produced by this means, and that 
from the year 1423 popular figures were cut in 
wood, as "we know from the St Christopher of 
that date belonging to Lord Spencer... It is 
@ recogmsed fact that the single sheet with a 
printed tigure preceded the xylographic book, in 
which text and illustration were cut in the same 
block. This process did not appear much be- 
fore the second quarter of the 15th century, and 
it was employed principally for popular works 
which were then the universal taste The en- 

raving also was nothing more than a kind of 
Enponition palmed off as a manuscript, the 
vignettes were often covered with brilliant 
colours and gold, and the whole sold as of the 
best quality. .". An attempt had been made to 
put some text at the foot of the St Christopher 
of 1428, and the idea of giving more importance 
to the text was to the advantage of the book- 
sellers... . At the epoch of the St. Christopher, 
{n 1428, several works were in vogue in the uni- 
versities, the schools, and with the public... . 
To find a means of multiplying these treatises at 
little cost was a fortune to the inventor. It is 
to be supposed that many artisans of the time at- 
tempted it; and without doubt it was the book- 
wollers themselves, mostly mere dealers, who 
were tempted to the adventure by the sculptors 
and wood-cutters. But none had yet been 80 
bold as to cut in relief @ series of blocks with en- 

wings aud text to compose a complete work. 
t point was reached very quickly when some 
was engraved at the foot of a vignette, 








signifies origin or cradle. The first books then 
were f ‘of sheets of paper or ment, 
1a y printed from xylographic blocks, 
that is to say wooden blocks on which a ‘tail- 
Jour a? * had left in relief the designs and 
the lettera of the text. He had thus to trace his 
characters in reverse, so that they could be ro 
produced as written; he had to avoid faults, be- 

once done, well or ill, Loran herd 





compatriot, discovered by accident the secret of 
separate types while playing with his children 
And if the Aer uf which we speak contains 
the least truth, it must be found in the sense 
above indicated, that is in the correction of 
foults, rather than in the innocent game of a 
merchant of Haarlem... . Movable type, the 
capital it of printing. the pivee of the art of 
the Book, developed itself little by little, according 
to needs, when there was occasion to correct an er- 
roneous inecription, but, in any case, its origin is 
unknown. Doubtless to vary the text, means were 
found to replace entire phrises by other phrases, 
preserving the original figures, and thus the light 
dawned upon these craftsmen, occupied in the 
manufacture and sale of their books According 
to Hadrian Junius, Laurent Janszoon Coster (the 
latter name signifying ‘the discoverer’) pub- 
lished one of the celebrated series of works under 
the general title of ‘Speculum’ which was then 
so popular, . .. the ‘Speculum Humane Sal- 
.'. . . Junius, as we see, attributes to 
Laurent Coster the first impression of the ‘Specu- 
Jum,’ no longer the purely xylographic impres- 
sion of the ‘Donatus’ from an engraved block, 
but that of the more advanced manner in mov- 
able types [probably between 1430 gnd 1440]. 
In point of fact, this book had at least four edi- 
tions, similar in engravings aud body of letters, 
but of ifferent text at rout then be admitted 
that the fount was dispersed. and typograph 
discovered... . All the xylographic works a 
the 15th century may be classed in two categories: 
the xylographs, rightly so called, or the block 
books, such as the “Donatus,” and the books with 
movable types, like the ‘Speculum,’ of which 
we speak The movable types used, cut 
separately in wood, were not constituted to give 
an ideal impression. We can understand the 
cost that the execution of these characters must 
have occasioned, made as they were one by one, 
without the possibility of ever making them per- 
fectly uniform. Progress was to substitute for 
this irregular process types that were similar, 
identical, easily produced, and used for a long 
time without breaking Following on the essays 
of Laurent Coster, continuous researches bore on 
this point. . . . Here history is somewhat con- 
fused Hadrian Junius positively accuses one of 
Laurent Coster's workmen of having stolen the 
secrets of his master and taken flight to Mayenoe, 
where he afterwards founded a printing office. 
According to Junius, the metal type was the dis- 
covery of the Dutchman, and the name of the 
thief was John, Who was this John? Was it 
John Guonsetleisch, called Gutenberg, or possi- 
blyJobn Fust? But it is not at all apparent that 
Gutenberg, a gentleman of Mayence, exiled from 
his country, was ever in the service of the Dutch 
inventor. As to Fust, we believe his only inter- 
vention in the association of printers of Mayence 
‘was as a money-lender, from which may be com- 
prehended the unlikelihood of his having been 
with Coster, the more so a8 we find Gutenberg 
retired to Strasbourg, where he pursued his re- 
Sphere, ruined noble whose great’ Knowlodge 
8] ar noble whose great know! 

was bent entirely on invention. 
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process. In 1489 he was associated with two arti- 
gana of the city of Strasbourg, ostensibly in the 
fabrication of mirrors, which may be otherwise 
Understood as printing of *Speculums,’ the Latin 
word signifying the same thing . Three 
Problems presented themselves to him He 
wanted typcs less fragile than wooden types and 
Jess costly than engraving He wanted a press by 
the aul of which he could obtain a clear impres- 
si0n On parchment or paper He desired also 
that the Icaves of ins books should not be anopis 
tograph, or pristed only on one sule Unul 
then nnd even long after the aylographs were 
printed ‘au frottoa,’ or with a brush, rubbing the 
pup r upon the forme coated with ink thicker than 
ordinary ink He dreamed of something better 
In the course of us work Johu Gutenberg re 
turned to Maycnce The wea of publishing o 
Bible the Book of books had taken possession 
of hus heart ‘The cutung of his types bad 
ruined hun In this unhippy situation 
Gutenberg made the acquatotance of a financier 
of Maycoce named Fust who put a sum 
of 1,100 florins at his disposal to continue his ex 
periments Unfortunately this money disap- 
pearcd, it melted away und the results obtained 
were absolutely ludierous About this time 
‘a third actor enters Om the scene Peter Schoef 
fer, of Gerasheim a writer imtroduced into the 
workshop of Gutenberg to design letters, bene- 
fiuxl by the abortive experiments, and taking up 
the imvention at its dead lock, conducted it to 
success John of Tritenheim, called Trithemius, 
the learned abbet of Spanheim, 18 the person who 
relates these facts; but as he got his information 
from Schoeffer himself too much credence must 
not be given to his statements Besides, Schoef- 
fer was not at afl an ordinary artisan If we 
credit a Strasbourg manuscript written by his 
hand f@ 1449, he was a stadent of the “most 
lorious umversity of Pans'” How much 
hoeffer contnbuted to the working out of the 
jnvention 18 a matter of conjecture but in 1454 
it was advanced to a state in which the first 
known applhiation of it in practical use was 
mae Tins was in the pnating of copies of the 
{umous letters of indulgence which Pope Nicholas 
V was then selling throughout Europe Havin 
the so fur perfected invention in hand, Fust an 
Schoeffer (the latter now having married the 
former's frarsdaaughter) wished to rid them- 
selves of Gutenberg ‘‘Fust had a most essy 
pretext, which was to demand purely and 
simply from his associate the sums advanced by 
him, and which bad produced go hittle. Guten- 
bad probably commenced his Bible, but, 
fn face of the claims of Fust, he bad to abandon 
it altogether, types, formes, and press In 
November, 1455, he bad retired to a little house 
outside the sty where he tried his best, by the 
of foreign help, to establish a workshop, and 
preserve the most perfect secrecy. Relieved 
of lis company, Fust and Schoeffer were able to 
take up the impression of the Bible and to com- 
plete it without him... . One thing {s certain: 
that the Bible of Schoeffer, commenced by 
Gutenberg or not, put on sale by Fust and 
Beliocler alone about the end of 1455 of be- 
firniog of 1456, proves to be the first com 
+ . It is now called the Mazarine 
from the fact that the copy in the Masarip Li 
ne, the first to give evidence ers 
* book was put on sale at the 














1455 or beginning of 1456, for s manuscript 
note of a vicar of St. Stephen at Mayence records 
that he finished the binding and illuminating of 
the first volume on St Bartholomew's Day [June 
18), 1456, and the second on the 15th of August. 
. All these remarks show that the printers 
did not proclaim themselves, and were making 
pseudo manuscnpts . Many of the copies 
are illuminated with as much care and beauty as 
if they were the finest manuscnpts Copies 
are by no means uncommon, most of the great 
hbrarles having one, and many are im private 
collect *"—H Bouchot, Ze Printed Book, 
ch 1—"The geveral consent of all nations in 
ascribig the houour of the invention of printing 
to Gutenberg scems at first sight a very strong 
argument in his fasour, but at Gutenberg were 
not the brat to invent anil use movable typts, 
but the clever man who brought to perfection 
what already existed 10 a crude state, we can 
quite imagine his fame to have spread every 
where as the real mventor As ® master in the 
artof printing Gutcnbcrg s name was known in 
Paris so carly as 1472 Mr Hessels . be 
heves that the Coster mentioned in the archives 
as hving in Haarlem, 1436-83, was the inventor 
of types, and that, taken as a whole, the story as 
told by Jumus 1s substantially correct Person- 
ally I should hke to wait for more evidence 
There ts no doubt that the back bone of the 
Datch claim hes tn the pieces and fragments of 
old books discovered for the most part in the last 
few decades and which give support to, at the 
same time that they receive support from, the 
Cologne Chromeler ‘These now amount to 
forty seven different works Their number is 
being added to Continually now that the atten- 
tion of hbrarians has been strongly called to the 
importance of noting and preserving them They 
have becn catalogued with profound insight by 
Mr Hessels, and for the first time classified by 
internal evideme into their various types and 
classes But, it may well be asked, what evi 
dence js there that all these books were not 
printed long after Gutenberg’s press was at 
work? ‘The earhest book of Dutch pnntin, 
bears date 1478, and not a single edition out of 
all the so-called Costeriana has any printers 
name or place or date To this the reply ts, that 
these small preces were school books or absles 
and such hhe works, in the production of which 
there was nothing to boast of, as there would be 
in 8 Bible Such things were at al) times 
‘sine ulla pota,’ and certain to be destroyed 
when done with, so thnt the wonder would be to 
find them so dated, and the very fact of their 
Dearing a date would go fi 

nuine These fragmet 

liscovered in 15th-century books, printed m 
in various towns of Holland... Mr Hi 
quotes forty seven different books as ‘ Costeri- 
ana,’ which include four editions of the Specu- 
lum, nineteen of Donatus, and seven of Doctrin- 
ale The Donatuses are in five different types, 
different Dutch 


Bomnpared withthe eal 
rinted 
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early typography. ‘That such finished works as 
the first editions of the Bible and Psalter could 
be the legitimate a peeneers of the Costeriana, 
the Bruges, the Westminster press, and others, I 
cannot reconcile with the internal evidence ef 
their workmanship. But admit the existence of 
an earlier and muck ruder school of typography, 
and all is plain and harmonious "—W, Blades, 
Books in Chains, and other Biblsoyraphteal Papers, 
pp 149-168, 

Arso in: J H Hessels,@utendberg : wae he the 
Inventor of Printing?—C HH Timperley, En- 
cyclopadia of Iaterary and Typographreal Anec- 
dote, pp. 101-120 —IL N Humphreys, Let of 
the Art of Printing, ch 8-4 

A.D. 1457-148 .—Progress and diffusion of 
the art.—After the Mazarine Bible, ‘then fol- 
lows the Kalendar for the year 1457, most prob- 
ably printed at the end of 1456 Then again the 
printed dates, August 14, 1457 and 1459, with 
Place (Mentz) im the colophons of the Psalter 
lasued by Fust and Schoeffer, the printed year 
1460 (with Mentz added) in the Catholicon [a 
Latin Grammar and Dictionary], & & So 
that, with the exception of 1458, there 18 no inter 
ruption in Mentz printng from the moment that 
we see it begin there As regards the printed 
psalter, its printers are mentioned distinctly in 
the book itself, but the other books just men- 
tioned are assumed to have been issued by the 
same two Mentz Printing offices which are sup 
posed to be already at work there in 1454, though 
the 1460 Catholicon and some of the other wor 
are ascribed by some to other printers By the 
side of these dates, we find already a Bible com- 
pleted in 1460 by Mentelin at Strassburg, ac 
cording to a MS note in the copy preserved at 
Freiburg. ‘Assuming then, for a moment, 
that Mentz is the starting pomt, we see printing 
spread to Strassburg in 1460, to Bamberg in 
1461; to Subiaco in 1465, in 1466 (perhaps al- 
ready in 1468) it is established at Cologne, in 
1467 at Ettville, Rome, in 1468 at Augsburg, 
Basle, Marienthal, in 1469 at Venice, 1470 at 
Norberg, Verona, Foligno, Trevi, Savigliano, 
Paris; 1471 at Spire, Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, 
Milan, Naples, Pavia, Treviso, 1472 at Esshng- 
en, Cremona, Mantua, Padus, Parma, Monreale, 
Fivizano, Verona, 1473 at Laugingen, Ulm (per- 
haps here earlier), Merseburg, Alost, Utrecht, 
Lyons, Brescia, Messina, 1474 at Louvain, 

Como, Savona, Turin, Vicenza, 1475 at 
Lubeck, Breslau, Blaubeuren, Burgdorf, Mo- 
dena, Reggio, Cagli, Cusellc or Casale, Saragossa, 
1476 at tock, Bruges (here earlier 7), Brussels; 
1477 at Reichenstein, Deventer, Gouda, Delft, 
Westminster; 1478 at Oxford, St. Maartensdyk, 
Colle, Schussenried, Eichstadt. 1479 at Erfurt, 
Whrzburg, Nymegen, Zwolle, Poitiers, 1480 at 
London [?], Oudenaarde, Hasselt, Reggio; 1481 at 
Passau, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Treves, Urach; 
1488 at Routliagen, Memminges, Metz, Antwerp; 
1488 at Lelden, Kuilenburg, Ghent, Haarlem, 
1484 at Bois-le-Duc, Siena, 1485 at Heidelberg, 
Re; ; Stuttgart, 1487 06 
489 at Hagenau, 
lessels, Haarlem the Birth; of 
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the first three months his fine edition of the 
‘Letters of Cicero,’ 8 masterpiece of early print- 
a ae . . The success of John of Spires as a 
pe ter was at once recognized by the Venetian 

public, and Pasquale Malipiero, the reigning 


Doge, granted a patent conferring upon him the 
sole ight of printing books within the terntory 
of Venice 


. . . But the enterprising printer did 
not live to enjoy te privilege” ang lt was: not 
continued to any of bis family ‘On the with- 
drawal of the monopoly several new printers sct 
up their Presses in the city, among whom was 
the celebrated Jenson, the ingemous Frenchman 
who was sent by Charles VH. to acquire the art 
at Mayence — . John Emenc, of Udenheim, 
was another of the German printers who im- 
mediately succeeded John and Vindelin of Spires; 
and still more successful, though somewhat 
later in the field, was Erard Ratdolt ... He 
[Ratdo}t) is said to have been the first to adopt a 
regulur form of Title at all approaching our mod- 
ern conception of a Book Title, and he also 
took the Jead in the production of those beauti- 
fully engraved imitials for which the books 
printed in Italy towards the close of the 15th 
century are famous Lis most splendid work ia 
undoubtedly the ‘Elements of Euchd, with the 
Commentaries of Campanus’. . . Nicholas Jen- 
son was the most renowned of those who fol- 
lowed the carhest German printers in Venice, un- 
til his works were partially eclipsed by thosg of 
the Ald: In 1470 he [Jenson] had. . 
completed his preparations, and the first four’ 
works which issued from Ins Venetian press ap- 
peared in that year .. These works were 
printed with Roman characters of his own en- 
graving, more perfect in form than those of an’ 
previous printer His types are in fact the di- 
Tect parents of the letters now in general use, 
which only differ from them in certain stpall de- 
tails dependent solely on fashion, ... This 
celebrated printer died in September of the year 
1481 . Andrea Torresani and others contin- 
ued Jenson’s Association, making use of the same 
types Torresani was eventually succeeded in 
the same establishment by the celebrated Aldo 
Manuccio, who, having marned his daughter, 
adopted the important vocation of printer, and 
became the first of those famous ‘ Aldi,’ as they 
are commonly termed, whose fame has not only 
absorbed that of all the earher Venetian printers, 
but that of the early printers of every other 
Itahan seat of the art ... It was Manuccio 
who, among many other advances in this art, 
first invented the semi cursive style of character 
now known as ‘Itahc’, and it is seid that it was 
founded upon o close’ imitation of the careful 
handwniting of Petrarch, which, in fact, it closel 
resembles This new type was used for a amal 
octavo edition of ‘ Virgil,’ issued in 1501, on the 
appearance of which he obtained from Po 
Leo X. a letter of privilege, entitling him to 
sole use of the new type which he had invented.” 
The hst of the productions of the elder Aldus 
and his son Paul “comprises nearly all the great 
works of antiquity, and of the best Italian au- 
thors of ibeir own time. From their learning 
and general sccompliahmenta, the Aldi might 
have occupied a brilliant position as scholars and 
authors, but preferred the useful labour of giv- 
ing correctly to the world the valuable works of 
others. The Greek editions of the elder Aldus 
form the basis of his true glory, especially the 
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‘ Aristotle,’ printed in 1495, a work of almost in- 
conceivable labour and perseverance.”—H. N. 
Humphreys, Hist. of the Art of Printing, ch 8. 
—‘‘Aldus and his studio and all his precious 
manuscripts Sissppested during the troubled 
years of the great Continental war in which all 
the world was against Venice [see VENICE: 
A. D. 1508-1509] In 1510, 1511, and 1512, 
scarcely any book proceeded from his press. . . . 
After the war Aldus returned to his work with 
renewed fervour. ‘ It {s difficult,’ says Renouard, 
‘to form an idea of the passion with which he 
devoted hitnself to the reproduction of the great 
works of ancient literature If he heard of the 
existence any where of a manuscript unpublished, 
or which could throw a light upon an existing 
text, he never rested til] he had it in his pos- 
session, He did not shrink from long journeys, 
reat expenditure, applicationsof all kinds’. . . 
ft is not in this way however that the publisher, 
that much questioned and severely criticised 
middleman, makes s fortune And Aldus died 
poor, His privileges did not stand him in much 
stead, copyright, especially when not in books 
but in new torms of type, being non-existent in 
his day. In France and Germany, and still 
nearer home, his beautiful Italic was robbed 
from him, copied on all sides, notwithstanding 
the protection granted by the Pope and other 
princes as well as by the Venetian Signoria. 
lis fine editions were printed from, and made 
the foundation of foreign issues which replaced 
his own. How far his princely patrons stood by 
him to repair his losses there seems no informa- 
tion. His father-in-law, Andrea of Asola, 3 
inter who was not so fine a scholar, but per- 
ps more able to cope with the world, did come 
to his aid, and his son Paolo Manutio, and his 
grandson Aldo il Giovane, as he is called, suc- 
ceeded him in turn.”—Mrs. Oliphant, Zhe Mak- 
ere of Venice, pt. 4, ch. 8.—Aldus died in 1515. 
His son Paul left Venice for Rome in 1562, 








A. D. 1. 1491.—Introduction in E: id. 
Ee ere 4 
preas of Col: Mansion, in a little room over 


the porch of St. Donat’s at Bruges, that William 
Caxton learned the art which he was the first 
to introduce into Bagleod. A Kentish boy by 
birth, but apprenticed to a London mercer, Cax- 
ton had ly spent thirty years of his manhood 
in Flanders a8 Governor of the English gild of 
‘Merchant Adventurers there, when we find him 
in the service of Edward’s 


‘he pi 

he brought back to 
England in 1476 after an absence of five-and- 
thirty years. Through the next fifteen, at an 
age when other men look for ease and retire- 
ment, we see him plunging with characteriatic 
evergy into his new occupation. His ‘red ‘a 
or heraldic shield marked with s red bar 

fhe middle invited buyers to the press he estab- 
Ushed in oe Abmaary ot Westnineter, 9 Bite on 
closure con! ig & chapel and almshouses near 
the west front of the church, where the alms of 
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books and prescen with sermons, furnish- 
ing the clerk with his ‘Golden Legend’ and 
knight and baron with ‘joyous and pleasant his- 
tories of chivalry.’ But while careful to win 
his daily bread, he found time to do much for 
what of higher literature lay fairly to hand. 
He printed all the English poetry of any moment 
which was then in existence. His reverence for 
that ‘worshipful man, Geoffrey Chaucer,’ who 
‘ought to be eternally remembered,’ is shown 
not merely by his edition of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ but by his reprint of them when a purer 
text of the poem offered itself. The poems of 
Lydgate and Gower were added to those of 
Chaucer. The Chronicle of Brut and Higden’s 
*Polychronicon’ were the only available works of 
an historical character then existing in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and Caxton not only printed them but 
himself continued the latter up to his own time. 
A translation of Boethius, a version of the Eneid 
from the French, and a tract or two of Cicero, 
were the stray first-fruits of the classical press 
in England. Busy as was Caxton’s printing- 
press, he was even busier as a translator than as 
a printer. More than four thousand of his printed 
recs are from works of his own rendering. 
‘he need of these translations shows the popular 
drift of literature at the timc; but keen as the 
demand seems to have been, there is nothing 
mechanical in the temper with which Caxton 
prepared to meet it. A natural, simple-heurted 
taste and enthusiasm, especially for the etyle 
and forms of language, breaks out in his curl. 
refaces . . . But the work of translation 
involved a choice of English which made Cax- 
ton’s work important in the history of our lun- 
age. He stood between two schools of trans- 
tion, that of French affectation and English 
Dedantry. It was a moment when the character 
of our literary by 4 was being settled, and it 
is curious to see in his own words the struggle 
over it which was going on in Uaxton's line. 
“Some honest and great clerks have been with 
me and desired me to write the most curious 
terms that I could find,’ on the other hand, 
‘some gentlemen of late blamed me, saying that 
in my translations I had over many curious 
terms which could not be unde of com- 
mon people, and desired me to use old and 
homely terms in my translations.’ ‘Fain would 
I please every man,’ comments the 
humoured printer, but his sturdy sense saved 
him alike from the temptations of the court amd 
the achools. His own taste pointed to English, 
but ‘to the common terms that be daily used’ 
Father than’ to\the Rogitahict dais antiquarian ad- 
‘I took an old book and read 
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more in this work.’ He was still however bus 
translating when he died [in 1491]. All difficul- 
ties in fact were lightened by the general interest 
which his labours aroused. When the length of 
the ‘Golden Legend’ makes bim ‘half desperate 
to have accomplished it’ and ready to ‘lay it 
apart,’ the Earl of Arundel solicits him in no 
wise to leave it and promises a yearly fee of a 
buck in summer and # doe in winter, once it 
were done. ‘Many noble and divers gentle men 
of this realm came and demanded many and 
often times wherefore I have not made aod im- 
printed the noble history of the San Graal’ 
Caxton profited in fact by the wide literas 
terest which was a mark of the time ”- 
Green, Hist of the Engitsh People, bk 5, ch 1 (0. 
2) —‘ Contemporary with Caxton were the print- 
ers Lettou Machlinia, who carried on 
business in the city of London, where they estab- 
lished a press in 1480 Machlinia had previ- 
ously worked under Caxton. . Wynkyn de 
Worde . . . in all probability . . was one of 
Caxton’s assistants or workmen, when the latter 
was living at Bruges, but without doubt he was 
employed ia his office at Westminster until 1491, 
when be commenced business on his own ac 
count, having in his possession a considerable 
quantity of Caxton’s pe Wynkyn de Worde, 
who was one of the founders of the Stationers’ 
Company, died in 1534, after having printed no 
Jess than 410 books known to bibliographers, the 
earliest of which tras | a date isthe ‘Liber 
Festivalis,” 4to, 1498.”- HT Slater, Book Col- 
lecting, ch. 9 
beret als C eal rt, ie Caxton —C H 
Timperley, Encyclop’ of Isterary and Typo- 
praphacal Anecdote, pp 138-194 —7 C. Manserd, 
‘Hiat and Process of Printing (‘* The Fave Black 
“Arts,” ch. 1)—Gentleman’s Magazine Library * 
Brbli uphicat Notes, and Literary Oursoatres 
‘A. D, 1496-1598.—The Estienne or Steph- 

anus Press in Paris.—'‘ With the names of 
Aldus end Elzevir we aro all acquainted, the 
name of Estienne, or Stephanus, has a less fa- 
miliar sound to English ears, though the family 
of Parisian printers was as famous in its day as 
the great houses of Venice and Leyden. The 
most brilliant member of it was the second 
Henry, whose story forms a melancholy episode 
in French literary history of the 16th century 
. .. The Estiennes are said to have come of a 
noble Provengal family, but nothing is exactly 
known of their descent. The art of printing was 
not much more than fifty years old when Henry 
Eatienne, having learnt bis trade in Germany, 
cams to Paris, and set up his press [about 1496) 
in the Rue Saint Jean de Beauvais, opposite the 
‘school kot Cat fay ohial some frenty 
years he laboured ly, bringing out in 

no less than 180 volumes, chlefly folios. 

number of these are theological and 
the few modern authors 
Erasmus. Deas food 
1820 leaving three sons. bert, 
wae tone probably in 1508. 

minors, the busincss 


mother, who in the follow- 
Colines, her late hus- 
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vel of the Renaissance had carly fallen upon 
e young printer, and it held him captive al- 
most till the ond of his life” He married “the 
daughter of the learned Flemish printer Jodocus 
Badius, notable for her culture and her beauty 
Latin was the ordinary lunguage of the house- 
hold. The children learned it in infancy from 
hearing it constantly spoken. . At one time 
ten foreign scholars lived in Estienne’s house to 
assist him in selecting and revising his manu- 
scripts and in correcting his proofs Both 
Francis (King Francis I ] and his sister Margue- 
rite of Navarre had a great regard for Robert, 
and often visited the workshop, to that roval 

tronage the printer was more than once in- 
ebted for his liberty and his life” His dunger 
came from the bigoted Sorbonne, with whom he 
brought himself into collision by printing the 
Bible with as careful a correction of the text aa 
lhe had performed in the case of the Latin clas- 
sics After the death of Francis I , the peril of 
the printer's situation became more serious, and 
in 1550 he fled to Geneva, renouncing the Roman 
Catholic faith. He died there in 1559—H ©. 
Macdowall, An old French Printer (Macmilan’s 
Mag , Nov. 1892). — The second Henry Estienne, 
son of Robert, either did not accompany hia 
father to Geneva, or soon returned to Paris, and 
founded anew the Press of his family, bringin, 
to it even more learning than his father, Fit 
equal laboriousness and zeal He died at Lyons 
in 1508 —E Greswell, A View of the Early Pari- 
nan Greek Press 

A. D. 1535-1709.—Introduction in America. 
—The first Spanish printing in Mexico.—The 
early Massachusetts Press. — Restrictions 
upon its freedom.—‘‘The art of printing was 
first introduced into Spanish America, as early 
as the middie of the 16th century. The histo- 
rians whose works I have consulted are all silent 
as to the time when it was first practiced on the 
American continent, - but it is certain that 
printin was executed, both in Mexicoand Peru, 
long before it made its appearance in the British 
North American colonies. [The precise date of 
the introduction of printing into Mexico was for 
a long time in doubt When Mr. Thomas 
wrote his ‘History of Printing in America,’ earl 
works on America were rare, and it is probab! 
that there was not one in the country printed ip 
either America or Europe in the 16th century, 
except the copy of Molina’s dictionary; now 
many of the Period may be found m our great 

ies, 


rivate libraries. The dictionary of Molina, in 
exican and Spanish, printed in Mexico, in 1571 
in folio, was, by many, asserted and ‘believed 


to be the earliest book printed in America, 


the *Doctrina Christiana,’ printed in the house 
of Juan Cromberger, in the city of Mexico, in 
the year 1544, was discovered. Copies of this 
rare work were found in two well known private 
braries in New York and Providenoe. For a 
on; 
a that print n- 
now gtrong evidence P was - 
a pe oe rae ia 

ive evidence, by a 
prod gery Teesblished in 1600" Healers familar 
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Ladder’ has ever been seen in recent times, 
and the quoted testimonials are the only ones 
et found which Refer to - a ae John 

. Bartlett, app. A, giving a * of Books 
printed in Mexrco between the years 1540 and 1660 
tnelusioe.’). In January, 1639, printing was 
first performed in that part of North Amenca 
which extends from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Frozen ocean For this press our country is 
chiefly indebted tothe Rev Mr Glover, @ noncon- 
formist minister, who possessed a considerable es- 
tate Anothcr press, with types, and another 

rinter, were, 1 1660, sent over from England 
by the corporation for propagating the gospel 
among the Tedlatesa Neo England This press, 
&e, was designed solely for the purpose of 

rinting the Bible, and other books, in the Indian 
fecsuags On ther arrival they were carried to 
Cambridge, and employed in the prmting house 
already established 1 that place The 
fathers of Massachusetts kept a watebtul ¢y¢ on 
the press, aud m neither « iehgious nor’ avil 
pore of view were they disposcd to give 1t much 
iberty In 1662, the government of Mus 
sachusetts appointed licensers of the press, and 
afterward, in 1604, passed a law that ‘no prnt- 
ing should be allowed in any town within the 
jurisdiction, except in Cambridge’, nor should 
any thing be pnated there but what the govern 
ment permitted through the agency of those per 
sons Who were empowered for the purpose. 
Ina short time, this law was so far repealed as 
to permit the use of a press at Boston It 
does not appear that the press, ia Massachusetts, 
‘was free from legal restraints tll about the year 
1755 [see below. A D 1704-1729} . Except 
4n Massachusetts, no presses were set up in the 
colonies till near the close of the 17th century 
Printing then fies0) was performed in Pennsy} 
vania [oy William Bradford]. ‘near Philadel- 
phia’ [at Shackamaxon, now Kensington], and 
afterward in that city, by the same press which, 
in a few years subsequent, was removed to New 
York [see below A D 1685-1693, also, Penn- 
a@YLvaNta. A. D. 1692-1696] The use of types 
commenced in Virginia about 1681, in 1682 the 
press was prohibited. In 1709 a preas was es- 
tablished at New London, in Connecticut "—I. 
Thomas, Hist. of Printing in Am., 2d ed (Trane. 
ond Ost of the Am. Antsy. Soc., 0 5), 1, pp. 
\-17. 

Atso rm: J. L, Bishop, Ziist. of Am. Manu- 
Sactures, 0.1, ch 7. 

A. D, 1612-1650.—Origin of printed news- 
papers.—The newspaper defined.—Its earliest 
appearances in Germany and Ital; Sy: 

‘ollendal, in his ‘Life of Queen Elizabeth,’ in 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle ‘(vol. xili, published 
in its, P 56). . . remarks that ‘as 
peblice ion of an official journal is concerned, 

can claim the priority vy more than half 
@ century, for in the Royal Library at Paris 


there ia a bullctin of the campaign of Louis XIU 
in Italy in 1509." He then gives the title of this 
‘vulletin,’ from which it clearly ap; that it 


ig not a political journal, but an isolated piece of 
news —a kind of publication of which thers are 
hundreds in 





leaves, containing an account of the surrender of 
Granada to Ferdinand and Isgbella on the ‘first 
of January last past’ (le , premolar jour de janvier 
dernicrement passé), in the year 1492; and there 
are also the three editions of the celebrated ledter 
of Columbus, gtving the first acpount of the dis- 
covery of Amenica, all printed at Home in 1498, 
Nay, one of the very carliest productions of the 
German press was un official manifesto of 
Diether, Archbishop of Cologne, apaliet Count 
Adolph of Nassau, very satisfactorily proved to 
have been printed at Monts in 1462 There ig 
among the German Libhographers a technica 
name for this class of printed documents, which 
nie called ‘Relations’ In fact, in order to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion with regard 
to the origin of newspapers, it 8 requisite, 10 the 
first place, to settle with some approach to pre- 
cision What a newspaper is Four classes of pub- 
ications suceveded to exch other from the 15th 
to the 19h century, to which the term has by 
differcnt writers ben apphed ast Accounts 
of individual public transuctions of recent occur: 
rence 2nd Accounts im one publication of 
sevemil pubhe transactions of reecut occurrence, 
only connected together by hiving taken place 
abont the same pcriod, s0 as at one time to form 
the ‘news of the das" 3sd_ Accounts sumiar to 
those of the second class, but issued 10 a num. 
bered series 4th Accounts similur to those of 
the second Cass, but issued not only 1m a num 
bered series, but at stated intervals “The notices 
of the surrender of Granada and the discovery of 
America Ix long to the tirst class, and sa also do 
the Jast dying speeches, which are in our own 
time cried about the strects ‘These surely are 
not newspapers The Times and Daily News 
[London] belong to the fourth class, and these, 
of course, are newspapers . Are not, in fact, 
all the essentials of a newspaper comprised in 
the defninon of the second class, which it may 
Le as well to repeat‘ Accounts in one publication 
of severul public transactions of recent occur- 
rence, only connected together by having takea 
place ubout the same period, so as at oue time 
to form the news of the day '? Let us take an in- 
stance There is preserved in the British Museum 
a collection of several volumes of interesting ro 
lications issued in Italy between 1640 and 1650, 
and containing the news of the times. ‘They are 
of a small folio size, aud consist in general af 
four pages, but sometimes of six, sometimes only 
of two. There is a series for the month of De- 
cember, 1644, consisting entirely wot news 
from Rome The first linc of the first runs 
thus —* Di Roma,’ with theglute, first of the 8rd, 
then of the 10th, then the 17th, then the 2ith, 
and lastly the 81st of December, showing that & 
number was published every week, most proba- 
bly on the arrival of the gost from Rome. The 
place of publication was Florence, and the same 
ublishers who issued this collection e DOWS 
rom Rome, sent forth in the ith of 
December, 1644, two other similar at 
similar futervals, one of the news frost 
the other of the news from Germany broad. 
Thot this interesting series of pt 
Pele ged plete worth sf & soles 
8 detailed iption, Teallty & series 

of bewepepers, will, I bplfeve, be 


very if) each i 
20 ‘mark spat 
Saad be known te form Ok OR 6 gM 
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most minute researches on the history of news- 
ypers in Ge are, as already mentioned, 
Fidee of Prutz, who has collected notices of a 
large number of the ‘relations,’ though much re- 
to be gleaned. There are, for instance, in 
‘Yan Heusde's (Catalogue of the Libiury at 
Utrecht (Utrecht, 1885, folio), the titles of aiy) 
a hundred of them, all as early as the mxtecn 
century, and the ‘British Museum possess a 
considerable quantity, all of recent acquisition 
Prutz has no notice of the two that have been 
mentioned, and, hke all preéeding writers, he 
draws no distinction betwecn the publications of 
the first class and the second §=The view that he 
takes is, that no publication which does not an- 
swer to the definition of what I have termed the 
fourth class is entitled to the name of a news 
per There was in the possession of Professor 
Brefiman ® publication called an ‘Aviso’ num 
pered a8 ‘14,’ and published an 1612, whneh has 
been considered by many German ‘writers as 
their earliest newspaper, but Piuty denies that 
honour to it, on the ground of there being no 
roof that it was published at stated intervals 
En the year 1015 E genolph Einmel, of Frankfort 
on-the Muin, issued a weekly intelligcacer num 
bered in a series, and this according to Prutz, 1 
the proper claimant Its history has been traced 
with some mimuteness in 8 separate dissertation 
by Schwarzkopf, who has a'so the credit of hav 
ing published in 1795 the first gener tl essay on 
newspapers of any value, and to have followed 
up the subject in'a series of articles mm the All 
gemeine Litterarische Anzeiger ‘The daums 
of Italy have yet to be considered Prutz dis 
qisses them Very summaniy, because as he 
says, the Venetian gazettes of the sixtecnth cen 
tury, said to be preserved ut Florence, are 19 
manuscript, and {t 1s essential to the definition of 
®& newspaper that it should be printed These 
Venetian gazettes have never, so far as I am 
aware, been described at all, they may be mere 
‘news-letters,’ or they may be something closely 
‘@pproaching to the modern newspaper But 
am strongly inclined to believe that something 
of the second class of Itahan origin will turn up 
in the great libraries of Europe when further 
research is devoted to the subject The ex- 
istence of these ‘ gazettes' in 80 many languages 
furnishes strong ground for suppos'ng that thi 
popularity of nowspapers origmated in Ital 

. Watts, The fabricated ‘Earliest English News 

" (Gentleman's Mag , 1850, rerrinted 1n the 
"3 Bogasine “Library > Biblsographycat 
Notes, 148-150) 

A, D. 1617-1680.—The Elzevirs.—‘‘ Just as 
the house of Aldus waned and expired, that of 
the great Dutch printers, the Elzevirs, began 
obscurely enough at Leyden in 1588. The Elze- 
vire were not, Hke Aldus, ripe scholars and men 
of devotion to learning. Aldus laboured for the 
love of le studies; the Elzevirs were acute, 
and ‘smert’ mon of business The 
tonnage the fainily was Louis (born at Lou- 
vain," ied '1617), But it was in the second 
‘nd ai cas that Bonaventura, ami 

to pul at len 

their in small du Like Aldus, 
‘irs aizned at producing books at once 
p,chesp, correct, and beautiful in execu- 
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time, Their famous literary adviser, Heinsius, 
was full of literary jealousies, and kept students 
of his own calibre at a distance The claasical 
editions of tho Elzevirs, beautjful, but too small 
in type for modern eyes, are anything bul ex- 
quisitely correct « The ordinary marks of 
the Elzevirs were the sphere, the old hermit, the 
Athena, the eagle, and the burning faggot ‘But 
all httle old books marked with spheres are not 
Elzevirs, as maby booksellers suppose. Other 
printers also stole the designs for the tops of 
chapters, the Acgipan, the Siren, the head of 
Medusa, the sceptres, and the rest In 
some cases the Elzevirs piblished their books, 
cspecially when they were piracies, anonymously. 
When they published for the Jansenists, they 
allowed Uivir chents to put fantastic pseudonyms 
on the utle pages But, except in four cases, 
they had only two pseudonyms used on the titles 
of books pubhshed by and for themselves These 
disguises are ‘Jean Sambix’ for Jean and Daniel 
Elvevir, at Leyden, and for the Elzevirs of 
Amsterdam, ‘Jacques le Jeune’ The last of the 
great representatives of the house, Daniel, died 
at Amsterdam, 1680  Abrauam, an unworthy 
scion, struggled on at Leyden till 1712. The 
family still prospers, but no longer prints, in 
Holland’—A Lang, The Library, ch 8— 
“Though Lizevirs have been more fashionable 
than at present, they are still regarded by novel- 
ists ag the grcat prize of the book collector. 
You read 1m novels about ‘priceless little Elze- 
virs,’ about books ‘as rare as an old Elzevir.” I 
have met, in the works of a lady novelist (but 
not elsewhere) with an Elzevir ‘Theocritus’ The 
late Mr Hepworth Dixon introduced into one of 
bis romances a romantic Elzevir Greek Testa- 
ment, ‘worth its weight in gold’ Cusual re. 
marks of thas kind encourage a popular detusion 
that all Flzevirs are pearls of considerable 
price ’—The same, Books and Bookmen, ch 6 
Atso 1s J H Slater, Book Collectsng, ch 8 
A. D, 1622-1702.—The first printed News- 
per and the first daily Mawspapss, in Ei 
fads. Up to 1839 (when Mr Watts, of ‘the 
Bntish Museum, exposed the forgery) the world 
was led to believe that the first English news- 
paper appeared in 1588" Mr Watts ‘‘ascer- 
tained that ‘The Enghsh Mercurie,’ which Mr. 
George Chalmers first discovered on the shelves 
of the British Museum, and which was said to 
have been ‘imprinted in London by her high- 
ness’s printer 1588’ was a forgery, for which 
the second Earl of Hardwicke appeara to be 
answerable” As to the actual date of the ap- 
ance of the first printed newspaper in Eng- 
land, ‘‘Mr Knight Hunt, in bis ‘Fourth Estate,’ 
speaks confidently... ‘There is now no rea- 
son to doubt,’ he says, ‘that the puny ancestor 
of the myriads of broad sheets of our time was 
published in the metropolis in 1622; and that the 
most prominent of the ingenious speculators 
who offered the novelty to the world, was one 
Nathaniel Butter’ As the printing press had 
then been at work in England for a century and 
a half, Caxton having established himself in 
Westminster Abbey in 1471, and as manuscript 
news-letters had been current for many years 
previous to 1622, one cannot help wondering 
that the inventive wits of that age should have 
been so slow in finding out this excellent mode 
fering aes invention to table ao 
it. tter's journal was called —‘The 
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‘Weekly Newes,’ a namo which still survives, al- 
though the original possessor of that title bas 
long since gone the way of all newspapers. 
first number in the British Museum collection 
bears date tho 23rd of May, 1622, and contains 
‘news from Italy, Germame,’ & The ast 
number nade its appeurance on the 9th of Jan- 
uary 1640, a memorable year, in which the 
Short Parhament, dismissed by King Charles 
‘in a hoff,’ after a session of three weeks, was 
succeeded by the Long Parliament, which un- 
lucky Charles could not manage quite 80 easily 
. It was nearly a century after *The Weekly 
Newes’ made its first appearance, before a daily 
newspaper was attempted When weekly pa- 
pers had become firmly established, some of the 
more enterprising printers began to publish their 
sheets twice, and ultimately three times a week. 
Thus at the beginning of las! century we find 
several papers informing the public that they 
are ‘pubhshed every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday morning ’ One of the most respectable 
looking was entitled ‘The New State of Europe," 
or a ‘true Account of Public Transactions and 
Learning’ It consisted of two pages of thin, 
coarse paper , and contamed altogether about 
as much matter as there is in a single column of 
the ‘Times’ of 1855 The custom at that period 
was to publish the newspaper on a folio or 
quarto sheet, two pages of which were left blank 
to be used for correspondence. This is expressly 
stated in a standing advertisement 1 the ‘New 
State of Europe,’ in which the names of certain 
booksellers are given ‘where any person may 
have this paper with a blank half sheet to write 
their own private affairs’. . The first num- 
ber of the ‘Daily Courant’ Ged first daily news- 
aper in England] was published on the 11th of 
Ktareb, 1702, just three days after the accession of 
Queen’ Anne’. . . As regards the form and size 
of the new journal, the ‘author’ condescends to 
give the following infurmation, with a growling 
remark at the impertinence of the ‘Postboys,” 
“Postmen,’ *Mercuries,’ and ‘Intelligencers’ of 
that day —‘This ‘‘ Courant” (as the title shows) 
will be published Daily, being designed to give 
all the Material News us soon as every Post ar- 
rives, and is confined to half the compass to save 
the Publick at least half the Impertinences of 
ordinary Newspapers.’ In addition to the Pros- 
pectus we have quoted, the first number of the 
‘Daily Courant’ contains only nine paragraphs, 
five of which were translated from the ‘Harlem 
Courant,’ three from the ‘Paris Gazette,’ and 
one from the ‘Amsterdam Courant.’ They all 
relate to the war of the Spanish Succession then 
waging, or to the attempts making by diplomats 
to settle the affairs of the Continent at some kind 
of Vienna or Utrecht Conference, After adher- 
ing for several weeks to the strict rule of giving 
only one page of news, and those entirely for- 
eign, the ‘Courant’ begins to show certain 
syroptoma of improvement. The number for 
pril 22, contains two pages of news and ad- 
vertisements. . The alteration in the getting- 
up of the ‘Courant’ was owing to a change of 
Proprietorsttp. The paper. now come into 
the hands of ‘Sam Buckley, at the Dolphin, 
Little Britain.’. . . Mr. Samuel Buckley, who 
continued to publish and conduct the ‘Daily 
Courant’ for many years, was a man 
among publiahers, as we find from 
vartous references to him in the fugitive litera- 
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ture of that age."—The London Daily Prost 
(Westminster Rev., October, 11 
A. D. 1631.—The first printed Newspi in 
France.—Dr. Renaudot and his “G: .— 
“The first Frenchman to found a printed news- 
paper was Dr Théophraste Renaudot, who ob- 
tained the King’s privilege for the ‘Gazette de 
France’ in 1681... . He was a shrewd man, 
born at London in 1567, brought up in Paris, 
but graduate of the Faculty of Montpellier, In 
1612, being then twenty-six, he returned to the 
capital, and somebow got appointed at once doc- 
tor to the King. But there was no salary at- 
tached to this post, which was in his case purel 
honorary, and so’ Renaudot opened a Behook: 
though the fact that he, a mere provincial doc- 
tor, had obtained a medical appointment at 
court, waa very sore to the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, who began to annoy him from ‘that 
moment. Renaudot, however, was a man far 
ahead of his contemporaries 1n sagacity, patience, 
learning and humanity Petty spite did not dis: 
turb him, or at Jeast it did not deter him from 
executing any of the numezous plans he hed in 
mind for the welfare of his contemporaries... 
‘This extraordinary man not only inaugurated in 
France an Estate, Professiona) and Servants’ 
Ageucy, as well as an office for private sales and 
exchanges, but further laid the basis of the Poste 
Parcels Delivery, Post-Office Directory, 
Tourist’s Guide and Money Order Orfice, besides 
affording an outlet to troubled spirita like those 
who correspond through the agony column of 
‘The Times’ It is not surprising that his office 
in the Rue de Ja Calandre should soon have been 
all too small for its multifarious duties and that 
his original staff of six clerks should, in less 
than three months, have swelled to fifty. Riche- 
lieu, sn sheer admiration at the man, sent for 
him and thanked him for the services he was ren- 
dering the King’s subjects He also offered him 
money to extend his offices, and this Renaudot 
accepted, but only asaloan It was his custom 
to levy @ commission of six deniera per livre 
(franc) on the sales he effected, and by means of 
these and other receipts he soon repaid the Car- 
dinal every penny that had been advanced to him. 
But he did more than this, Finding that his 
registers were not always convenient modes of 
reference, by reason of the excessive crowds 
which preased round them, he brought out a 
printed advertiser, which is almost the exact 
prototype of s journal at present well known {o 
London, It was called ‘Feuille du Bureau 
d’Adresses,’ and appeared oor Saturday, at the 
price of 1 sou. Opinions giiffer as tovwhether 
this paper preceded the ‘Gazette de France,’ or 
was issued simultaneously with it. Probably it 
was first pnbianed in manuscript form, but 
In priat at least six months before the 








tion and containing indirect references to adver- 
tisements which must have speared neveral 
weeks before. At all events this “Foullle’ was 


purely an advertisement sbeet—a forerunner of 
the ‘Petites Affiches’ which were in 
Hie wed foo beset. = teat 
‘‘reullle du Bureau d' Adresses,” Reastdot 
Rave conceived the pessibill of a 
news-shoot. . . . ri News Y 


had attained, by the year 
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of perfection, and found such a ready sale, that 
the notion of further popularising them by print- 
ing must have suggested itself to more than one 
man before it was actually EE into practice 
But the great bar was this, that nothing could 
be printed without the King’s privilege, and this 
privilege ‘was not lightly granted . . . Renau- 
lot, who had no wish to publish tattle, had no 
reason to fear censorship He addressed himself 
tc Richelieu, and craved leave to start a printed 
newepaper under royal patronage The politic 
Cardinal was quite shrewd enough to see how 
useful might be to him an organ which would 
aet information before the public in the manner 
he desired, and in that manner alone, so he 
granted all Renaudot wished, iu the form of 
‘letters putent,’ securing him an entire mo- 
nopoly of printing newspapers, and moreover he 
conferred on his Protéxé the pompous title of 
Historiographer of France The first number of 
the ‘Gazette de France’ appeared on Friday, 
May 80, 1631. Its size was four quarto pages, 
and its price one sol parisis, i ¢ 4d, worth 
about 1}d. modern money... The first num- 
Der contained no preface or address, nothing in 
the way of a leading article, but plunged at once 
in medias res, and gave news from nineteen for- 
eign towns or countries, but oddly enough, not 
a line of French intelligence. . . . The bulk of 
the matter inserted was furnished direct by 
Richeheu from the Foreign Office, and several of 
the paragraphs wire wnitten in his own hand. 
. «. The publication of the ‘Gazette’ was contin- 
‘ued uninterruptedly from week to week, but the 
press of matter was so great that Renaudot took 
to issuing a Supplement with the last number of 
every month In thia he condensed the reports 
of the preceding numbers, corrected errors, added 
fresh news, and answered his detractors . . . 
‘At the end of the year 1631 he suppressed his 
monthly Supplement, increased the ‘Gazette’ to 
eight pages, and announced that for the future 
he would issue Supplements as they were needed. 
It svems they were needed pretty often, for to- 
wards the beginning of the year 1633 Renaudot 
published Supplements, under the title of * Ordi- 
naries and Extraordinaries,’ 88 often as twice, 
and even three times in one week In fact 
whenever a budget of news arrived which would 
nowadays justify a special edition, the indefati- 
gable editor set his criers afoot with a fresh 
printed sheet, shouting, ‘Buy the ‘‘Extraordi 
nary,” containing the account of the superb 
burial of the King of Denmark!’ or, ‘Buy and 
read of the capture of the besutiful island of 
Cu in the Indies by the Dutch from the 
Spaniards 1’ Renaudot understood the noble art 
of puffing. He dressed his criera in red, and 
ve them a trumpet apiece to go and bray 
praises of the ‘Gazette’ on the off days, 
when the paper did not appear ... On the 
Geath of Renaudot, he was succeeded by his sons 
Eusdbetand Isaac, who in their turn bequeathed 
the ‘Gazette’ to Husdbe junior, son of the elder 
brother, whp took orders and consequently left 
nO y. After this the ‘Gazette’ became 
it property... . In 1762 the ‘Ga- 

xette’ Was annexed to the Foreign Office Depart- 
ment, ... The ‘Gazette de France’ continued 








‘Gazette’ has flourished with more or less bril- 
liancy ever since, and has been for the last fifty 
years a legitimist organ, read chiefly in the 
provinces "—The French Press (Cornhill Mag . 





June, 1878) 
A.D. 1637.—Archbishop Laud's Star- 
Chamber restriction of printing.—On the 11th 


of July, 1687, “Archbishop Laud procured a 
decree’ to be ‘passed in the star chamber, by 
which it was ordered, that the master printers 
should be reduced to twenty in number, and 
that if any other should secretly, or openly, pur 
sue the trade of printing, he should be set in the 
pillory, or whipped through the streets, and suf- 
fer such other punishment as the court should 
inflict upon him; that none of the master print- 
ers should print ‘any book or books of divinity, 
law, physic, philosophy, or poetry, till the anid 
books, together with the titles, epistles, prefaces, 
tables, or-commendatory versess should be law. 
fully licensed, on pain of losing the exercise of 
his art, and being proceeded against in the star 
chamber, &c ; that no person should reprint any 
book without a new license, that every merchant, 
bookseller, &c , who should import any book or 
books, should present a catalogue of them to the 
archbishop or bishop, & , before they were de- 
livered, or exposed to sale, who should view 
them, with power to seize those that were schis- 
matical; and, that no merchant, &c, should 
int or cause to be printed abroad, any book, or 
ks, which either entirely or for the most 
art, were written in the English tongue, nor 
nowingly import any such books, upon pain of 
being proceeded against in the star chamber, or 
high commission court That there should 
be four founders of letters for printing, and no 
more. That the archbishop of Canterbury, or 
the bishop of London, with six other high com- 
missioners, shall supply the places of those four 
as they shall become void That no master 
founder shall keep above two apprentices at one 
time That all journeymen founders be em- 
ployed by the masters of the tradc, and that all 
the idle journeymen be compelled to work upon 
pain of imprisonment, and such other punishment 
as the court shall think fit That no master 
founder of letters shall employ any other person 
in any work belonging to casting and founding 
of letters than freemen and apprentices to the 
trade, save only in putting off the knots of metal 
banging at the end of the letters when they are 
first cast; in which work every master founder 
may employ one boy only, not bound to the 
trade."—C H. Timperley, Encyclopadta of Lit- 
erary and Typographical Anecdote, p. 490. 
A. D. 1647.— Renewed ordinance, in Eng- 
land, against the printers.—“‘ An ordinance of 
arliament passed the house of lords on this day 
FSeptember 80, 1647], that no person shall make, 
write, 


yrrite, print, acll, publiah or utter, or cause t0 






house of parliament,) under the 
and ap imprisonment not exceeding forty days, 
if he can not pay it: if a printer, he is to pay a 
fine of only 20s., or suffer twenty days’ i 
ment, and likewise to have his preas and imple- 
ments of printing broken in The book- 


seller, or stationer, to pay 10s., or suffer ten 
hawker, 


Salter ballad aluger te forte? alle printed 
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papers exposed to sale, and to be whipped as a 
common rogue in the parish where he*shall be 
apprehended. Early in the following year, the 
committee of estates in Scotland pr an act 
prohibiting the printing under the pain of death, 
any book, declaration, ot writing, until these were 
firat submitted to their revisal. . . . One of the 
consequences of these persecutions was the rais- 
ing up of a new class of publishers, those who 
became noted for what was culled ‘unlawful and 
unlicensed books’ Sparkes, the publisher of 
Prynnes Histriomastix, was of this class, The 
resbyterian party in’ parliament, who thus 
found the press closed on them, vehemently cried 
out for its freedom, and it was imagined, that 
when they ascended into power, the odious oflice 
of a heenser of the press would have been abol 
ishel, but these pretended frends of freedom, 
on the contrary, discovered themselves as te 
derly alive to the office ax the old government! 
and maintained it with the extremest vig 
Both in England and Scotland, during the civil 
wars, the party in power eudeavoured to crush 
by cvery means the freedom of the press.’ — 
CG. IL Timperley, Encyclopedia of Literary and 
Typographical Anecdote, p. 506 
‘A. D. 1654-1694.— Freedom of the press 
under Cromwell.—Censorship under the re- 
stored Stuarts —Roger L’Estrange and the 
first news reporters.—"* During the Protectorate 
of Cromwell the newspaper press knew. . 
what it was to enjoy the luxury of freedom 
‘The natural result was that a very great increase 
took place in the number of new political jour- 
nals ~ Most of them, however, bad ouly a very 
brief existence. Many of their number could 
not boust of a longer life than six or seven 
months — nay, many of them not so much as even 
that term of life. But, as might have been ex 
ted, from what was known of the antecedents 
of Charles IL, the freedom of the press, which 
previously existed, came to an immediate end on 
ig ascending the throne. Hardly lind he done 
80, thun an edict was issued, prohibiting the 
pe ication of any journal except the London 
jazette, which was origially printed at Oxford, 
and called the Oxford Gazetic— the Court being 
then resident there on account of the plague rug- 
ing in London at the time, 1665, when it was 
commenced, and for some time afterwards. 
This was an act of pure despotism. But Gov- 
ernment at this time reserved to itself the right 
—aright which there was none to dispute—to 
ublish @ broad sheet in connexion with the 
ndon Guzette, whenever they might decm it 
expedient, which should covtain either foreign 
or domestic matters of interest,—of the know!- 
edge of which some of the Kicg’s subjects might 
wish to be put in early possession... . The news- 
papers of the seventeenth century were per- 
mitted, until the time of Charles IL, to be pub- 
Hshed without being licensed by the Government 
of the day; but in the reign of that despotic 
sovereign, a law was [1662] prohibiting 
the publication of any newspaper without being 
duly licensed. . . . Bir John Birkenhead, . . . 
‘one of the three men whom Disracli the el 
called the fathers of the English press, was ap- 
inted to the office of Licenser of the Press. 
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which speared before the age of Queen Anne, 
and, at the same time, a most bitter enemy to 
the freedom of the press. He was appointed 
licenser or censor in 1663, and in tho same year 
was given authority to publish all newspapers, 
periodicals, and pamphlets, not exceeding two 
sheets in size. He appears to have looked upon 
his newspaper as a noxious thing, suffered to ex- 
ist only that an income might be created for him 
in return for the lubour of purging the press, 
Yet he spared no pains to make his Public In- 
telligencer readable, and if we may trust his 
letters now preserved at the State Paper Office, 
expended in the first year more than £500 on 
“spyes for collecting itelligence,’ ‘Three yeura 
afterwards he estimated the profits ut £400 a 
ax. . He sent paid correspondents, or 
pyes’ as they were called to all parts of the 
country, and even induced some respectable per- 
sons, under promise of conceahng their 
to contribute occasional paragraphs, these per- 
sons were for the most part repaid by sending to 
n their newspapers and letters tree of post- 
Another sev of ‘spyes’ was employed in 
picking up the news of the town on Pauls Walk 
or in the taverus and coffee houses _1'Estrange 
pmnted about siateen rcams of his Intelligenger 
weekly, which wore for the most part sold by 
the mereury women who cried them about the 
streets One Mrs Andiews is said to huve taken 
more than one third of the whole quantity 
printed .. Advantage was taken of a slip in 
the weekly intelligence to deprive L'Estrange of 
hismonopoly in favour of the new Oxford Gazette, 
published ip the winter of 1665 and transferred 
to Loudon in the ensuing spring The Gazette 
was placed under the control of Williamson, 
then a rising under Secretary of State, under 
whose austere influence nothing was euffered to 
appear which could cacite or even amuse the 
public... L'Estrange hus not been a favourite 
with historians, aud we confess that bis harsh 
measures towards the press sre apt to raise a 
feeling of repugnance ., . But he was cer- 
tainly an enthusiastic and industrious writer, 
“bo raised the tone of the press, even while 
taking pains to fetter its liberty. When he lost 
his monopoly, that era of desolation began 
which Macaulay hus go forcibly described. The 
newspapers became completely sterile, omitting 
events even of such importance as the trial of 
the seven bishops, and were supplanted in popu- 
lur favour by the manuscript news-lettera, which 
were, in fact, the only journals of importance. 
On the day after the abdication of James Il. 
three fresh newspapers appepred, and many more 
burst out after the appearance of tho official 
forse under the style of the Orange Gazette. 
ut it was not until 1694 that the king was in- 
duced to abolish the censorship and to permit 
free trade in news; ‘he doubted much,’ says 
Hume, ‘of the salutary effects of auch unlimited 
freedom.’ The newspapers increased and multl- 
pee exceedingly for the eighteen years between 
abolition of the office of licenser onl & = 
wi 


























passing of the Stamp Act, in 1712, by 
ulfpenny tax was iat on every half- of in- 
telligence,”— English Newepapers {Vorn- 
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of 1685, and established himself in business. 
“* His first publication was ‘ Kalendurium Penn- 
silvaniense, or America’s Messenger; Bein; 
Almanack for the Year of Grace 1686.’ This 
brought him a summons before the Governor 
and Council, for referring to the Proprietary, iv 
the table of chronology, as‘ Lord Penn;' und, on 
his appearance, he was ordered to blot out the 
objectionable title, and forbidden to print any- 
thing without license from the Provincial Coun- 
cil. In 1687 he was enutioned by the Philadel 
hin nceti ig not to print anything touching the 
Buecker without its approval. Two years later 
he was aguin called before the Governor, and 
Council —this time for printing the charter of 
the province. The spirited report, in bis own 
handwriting, of his examination on this occasion, 
is now preserved in the collection of the New 
York [listorical Socicty. Visappointed at the 
non-fultilment of Penn's promise of the govern- 
ment printing and the failure of his scheme for 
printing an English Bible, which, although in- 
dorsed by the meeting, found few subscribers, 
and harassed by both the civil and rehgious au- 
thorities, Bradford determined to leave the prov- 
ince,” which he did, with his family, sailing to 
England in 1689. He was induced, however, by 
promises of increased business and a yearly 
salary of £40, to returo In 1692, having be- 
come one of the supporters of George Keith, and 
having printed Keith's ‘* Appeal” (see PeNnsyL- 
vanta: AD. 1692-1696), he was arrested and 
imprisoned. ‘This occurred in August, and his 
trial followed in December. The jury disagreed, 
and he was held for appearance at the next conrt 
“Jn the meantime the dissensions in the province 
aroused by the Keithian schism had led to the 
abrogution of Penn's churter by the crown, and 
the appointment of Benjamin Fletcher to be 
Royal Governor of Pennsylvania as well us New- 
York.” This change led to the dropping of pro- 
coedings against Bradford, and to his removal 
from Philadelphia to New York, whither he 
seems to have been invited. His removal was 
undoubtedly prompted by a resolution which 
the Provincial Council of New York adopted on 
the 28d of March, 1693. ‘That if a Printer will 
come und settle in the city of New York for the 
petting of our Acts of Assembly and Publick 
apers, he shall be allowed the sum of £40 cur- 
rent money of New York per annum for his 
salury and have the benetit of his printing be- 
sides what yerves the publick.” ‘Bradford's 
first warrant for his salary as ‘Printer to King 
William and Queen Mary, at the City of New 
York,’ was dated October 12, 1693, and was for 
six months, due on the 10th preceding,” showing 
that he had establisitd himself in the colony 
more Rose babiy to his art as early as the 10th of 
April, 1698, ‘‘ What was the first product of 
his press is a matter of doubt It may have 
been, as Dr. Moore suggesta, the ‘ Journal of the 
Late Abtions of the French at Canada,’ or ‘New 
Engiand's Spirit of Persecution Transmitted to 
Ponnsilyacia’”— which was a report of his own 
‘trial at Lepep ane may have been aa 
‘ilo ae press produced sory that ear ut he 
produced early that year, but 
Uc % 3G R, Hilde: 
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A. D. 1695.—Expiration of the Censorship 
law in England.—Quick multiplication of 
Newspapers.—"* While the Licensing Act was 
in force there was no uewspaper in England ex- 
cept the * London Gazette.’ which was edited by 
a clerk in the office of the Secretary of State, 
and which contained nothing but whit the Sec- 
retary of State wished the nation toknow There 
were inderd many periodical papers: but none 
of those papers could be* called a newspaper, 
Welwood, a zealous Whig, published a journul 
called the Observator: but his Observator, like 
the Observator which Lestrange had formerly 
edited, contained, not the news, but merely dis- 
sertations on politics, A crazy bookseller, named 
Joho Dunton, published the Athenian Mercury: 
but the Atheuian Mercury merely discussed 
questions of natural philosophy, of casuistry 
and of gallantry. A fellow of the Royal 80- 
ciety, named John Houghton, published what he 
calied a Collection for the Improvement of In- 
dustry and Trade, but his Collection contained 
litle more than the prices of stocks, explanutious 
of the modes of doing business in the City, puffs 
of new projects, and advertisements of books, 
quack medicines, chocolate, Spa water, civet 
cats, surgeons wanting ships, valets wanting 
masters, und ladies wanting husbands. If ever 
he printed any political news, he transcribed it 
from the Gazette. The Gazette was so partial 
and so meagre a chronicle of events that, though 
it had no competitors, it had but a small circu- 
lation But the deficiencies of the Gazette 
were to tain extent supplied in London by 
the coffeehouses, and in the country by the news- 
letters. On the third of May 1695 the law 
which had subjected the press to a censorship 
eapired Within a fortmghbt, a stanch old Whig, 
named Harris, who had, in the days of the Ex- 
clusion Bill, attempted to set up a_ newspaper 
entitled Intelligence Domestic and Foreign, and 
who had been specdily forced to relinquish’ that 
design, announced that the Intelligence Domes- 
ticand Foreign, suppressed fourteen years before 
by tyranny, would again appear.” Ten days 
liter was printed the first number of the Eng- 
lish Courant. Then came the Packet Boat from 
Holland and Flanders, the Pegasus, the London 
Newsletter, the London Post, the Flying Post, 
the Old Postmaster, the Postboy, and the Post- 
man. The history of the newspapers of Eng- 
Jand from that time to the present day is a most 
interesting and instructive part of the history of 
the country, At first they were small and mean- 
Jooking. Only two numbers came out in a 
week; and a number contained little more matter 
than may be found in a single column of a daily 
paper of our time."—Lord Macaulay, Hist. of 
England, ch, 21 

A. D. 1704-1729.—The first Newspapers in 
America.—" There was not a newspaper pub- 
lished in the English colonies, throughout the 
extensive continent of North America, until the 
24th of April, 1704. Joho Denptel 8 Boutch- 
man, who was a bookseller and postmaster in 
Boston, was the first who no and established 
@ publication of this kind. It was entitled ‘The 
Boston News-Letter.’. . . It is printed on half 


























lews- 
a sheet of pot paper, with a small pica ty: 

folio. The first page is filled with an extract 
from ‘The London Flying Post,’ ing the 
retender. ... The queen's 8] to both 
Eoases of pastisment on that occasion, a few 
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articles under the Boston head, four short. ° 
ee ot marine intelligence from New York, 
Bn Iphia, and New London, and one adver 
tisement, form its whole contents The advor- 
tisement is from Campbell, the proprietor of the 
per” In 1719, a rival ‘paper was started in 
ston, called the “‘Gazette,” and in 1721, a 
third, founded by James Franklin, took the name 
of '*The New England Courant” Meantime 
there had appeared at Philadelphia, on the 22nd 
of December, 1719,—only one day later than the 
second of the Boston new spapcrs —* The Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury " printed by Andrew Brad 
ford son of William Bradford ie same printer, 
Andrew Bradford, removing to New York, 
brought out ‘The New York Gazette,’ the first 
newspaper printed in that city, m October, 1725 
=I Thomas Hut of Prenting tn Am,v 2p 
2, and after —' In 1740 the number of news 
pers in the English colomes on the continent 
ad increascd to eleven of which one appeared 
in South Carolina, one in Virginia, three in Penn 
sylvania—one of them being in German--one 
an New York, and the remaining tive in Boston 
. The New England ‘Courant ' the fourth 
American pertodical was 1m August 1721, estab 
lished by James Franklin as an organ of indc 
pendent opimon Its temporary success was ad 
vanced by Benjamin his brother and apprentice, 
a boy of fifteen, who wrote for its columns, 
worked in composing the types as well as print 
ing off the sheets, and, us carner, distnbuted the 
ised to we camer ion aries maiirised 
, and spoke of rehgious knaves as 0 
alt pave the worst "Thin was described us 
tending ‘to abuse the ministers of religion in a 
manner which was intolerable ' Ta July 
1722, a resolve passed the council, appointing ‘1a 
censor for the press of James Franklin, but the 
house refused its concurrence The ministers 
persevered, and in January 1723, a committee 
of inquiry was raised by the legislature Benja 
min, ig examined, escaped with an admoni- 
tion, James, the publisher, refusing to discover 
the author of the offence, was kept in jail for a 
month, his paper was censured as reflecting in- 
Jariousiy ‘on the reverend ministers of the gos- 
pel, and, by vote of the house and council, he 
‘was forbidden to print it, ‘except it be first 
supervised’ Vexed at the arbitrary proceedings, 
Benjamin Franklin, then but seventeen yearsold, 
in ber 1723, sailed clandestinely for New 
York. Finding there no employment, he crossed 
to Amboy, went on foot to the Delaware, for 
‘want of a wind, rowed in a boat from Burling- 
ton to Philadelphia, and beariog mares of hi 
Iabor at the oar, weary, hi , baving for his 
whole stock of cash # single , the runaway 
apprentice—the pupil of the free schools of 
rich in the boundless hope of youth and 
the unconscious power of modest genius— 
stepped on shore to seek food and occupation 
o ad deep fouacatond fe sobriety, fra ality 
lusty, young journeyman built 
fortunes and fame, and he soon came to have a 
ing-oftice of his own. . 
Sagar 
8 ne ir (the ‘ Pennsylv: wette ) ; 

when 789) a its proprietor and editor, 
be freedom of Sbought and speech, 
and the inalienable power of peuple.” —G. 
an Hist. of the U. 8. of Amm., pt. 8, oh, 15 
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» D, 1709-1752.— The Periodicals of the 
Essayists.—The “ Tatler,” “ Spectator,” and 
their successors.—‘'In the spring of 1709, 
Steele (Sir Richard] formed a literary project, 
of which be was far indeed from foreseeing the 
consequences Periodic) pa) had durin, 
many years been published In London Most 0 
these Were political, but m some of them ques- 
tions of morality, tuste, and love casuistry had 
been discussed The hterary ment of “these 
works was small indeed, and even thelr names 
are now known only to the curious — Steele bad 
been appotnted gazettecr by Sunderland, at the 
request, it1s sai! of Addison avd thus bad ac- 
cess to foreign intelligence eurlicr and more au 
thentic than was in those times within the reach 
of an ordinary news writer ‘This crcumstauce 
seins to have suggested to him the schume of 
ublishing a prriodxal papcr on « new plan 
It was to appear on the days on which the post 
Jeft London Nir the country which wore m that 
generation the Tuesdays Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays It was to contum the forcign nc ws, ac- 
counts of theatrical reproscntatious, and the 
Ktcrary gossip of Wills and of the Grecian It 
was also to contain remarks on the fashionable 
topics of the day complineuts to beautics pas 
quiandes on noted sharpers, and criticisms on 
popular proachers The aim of Stecle does not 
appear tohave been at first ngher than this 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an 
imaginary person, almost us well known im that 
age as Mr Paul Pry or Mr Pickwick in ours 
Swift had assumed the name of Bickerstaff in 
a satirical pamphkt against Partridge, the alina 
nac maker Partridge had bven fool ‘enough to 
pubhyh a furious reply Bickerstaff had rejoined 
in & second pamphlet stil} more diverting than 
the first All the wits had combmed to keep up 
the joke, and the town was lovg m convulsions 
of laughter Bteele determined to employ the 
name which this controversy bad madc popular, 
and, in April 1709, it was announced that Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was about to 
poblish a ‘papcr cailed the ‘Tatler’ Addison 
ad not been consuited about this scheme, but 
48 s00n as he heard of it, he determined to give 
it his assistance The effect of that assistance 
cannot be better described than fn Bteele’s own 
words ‘I fared,’ he said, ‘like a distressed 
prince who calls in & powerful neighbour to his 
aid I was undone by ay saxty, When [ 
had once called him 10, I @ould not subsist with- 
out dependence on him’ ‘The Paper.” he says 
elsewhere, ‘was advancefindeed It was raised 
rae etre I intend aise 
cal fo a tings of Addison (Essays), 
— ‘Steele, on the 12th of April 1709, issued the 
first number of the ‘Tatler’. . This famous 
newspaper, printed in one folio sheet of “tobacco 
paper’ with ‘scurvy letter,’ ran to 271 numbers, 
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of Grecian; foreign and domestic news you will 
have from St, James's Coffee-House; and what 
else I shall on any other subject offer shall bo 
dated from may own apartment.” ‘The political 
news analy ceased to appear... . Of the 
271 ‘ Tatlers,’ 188 were written by Steele, 42 by 
Addison, and 86 by both conjointly, Three 
were from the penof John Hughes. . . . These, 
atleast, are the numbers usually given, but the 
evidence on which they are based is slight. It 
rests mainly upon the indications given by Steele 
to Tickell wheu the latter was preparing his edi- 
tion of Addison's Works The conjecture may 
be hazarded that there were not a few Tatlers 
written by Addison which he was not anxious to 
claim as his particular property... Addison, 
+ + + remained Steele's firm friend, and less than 
two months after the cessation of the * Tatler’ 
there appeared the first number of a still more 
famous common enterprise, the ‘Spectator,’ ou 
the ist of March 1711. It was announced to ap- 

rt daily, uud was to be composed of the re 
Reotions sad actions of the members of an 





imaginary club, formed around ‘Mr Spectator 
Th this clu) the most familar figure is the Wor 
cestershire Knight, Sir Roger de Coyerley, the 
peculiar property of Addison. . The ‘Spec- 
Jator’ continued to appear daily until December 
1713, It consisted of 555 numbers, of which 
Addison wrote 274, Steele 236, Hughes 19, and 
Pope t (The Mcssiah, ‘Spectator ’ 378) Another 
contributor was Eustuce Budgell (1685-1736), 
Addison’s cousin. . . . The * Spectator ’ enjoyed 
80 very unequivocal a success that it has puzzled 
historians to account for its discontinuance In 
No. 517 Addison killed Sir Roger de Coverley 
‘that nobody else might murder him.’ This 
shows @ voluntary intention to stop the publica- 
tion, which the Stamp Act itself had not been 
able todo by force "—E Gosse, A Ihat of Figh- 
teonth Century Literature, ch 6 —‘* After this, 
in 1718, came the ‘Guardian’; and in 1714 an 
eighth volume of the ‘Spectator’ was issued by 
Addison alone. He was uiso the sole author of 
the ‘ Freeholder,’ 1715, which contains the ad- 
mirable sketch of the ‘Tory Foxhunter.’ Steele, 
on his side, followed up the ‘@uardian’ by the 
‘Lover,’ the ‘Reader,’ and half-a-dozen abortive 
efforts; but his real successes, as well as those of 
idison, were in the three great collections for 
which they worked together. . . Between the 
‘Guardian’ of 1718 and the ‘Rambler’ of 1750- 
2 there wore a number of periodical essayists of 
varying merit. It is scarcely nt to recall 
the names of these now forgotten ‘ Intelligencers,” 
¢ lerators,’ ‘Remembrancers,” and the like, 
the bulk of which were [Peceg Fielding places 
one of thera, the ‘Freethinker’uf Philips, nearly 
ona level with ‘those great originals the ‘‘ Tat- 
Jers” and-the ‘‘Spectators;”* but the initial 
chapters to the diferent books of ‘Tom Jones’ 
attract us more forcibly to the author's own 
‘Champion,’ written iu conjunction with the 
‘who ‘makes pigh hideous’ in the * Dun- 
”. ». Another of Fielding’s enterprises in the 
9) tor’ vein was the ‘Covent Gurden Jour- 
” iT as s, Concurrently it Suni “Covent 
goten fournal’ appeared the final volume o 
jobnaon’s ‘Rambler,’ @ work upon the cardinal 
Aefect of which its author laid his finger, wis. in 
a y, 


Hermit horse voy et 
4n ber smart way that tho ‘ bier” 
wed the ‘Spectator’ as a packhorse would 





do a hunter... . In the twenty-nine papers 
which Johnson wrote for Hawkesworth's ‘ Ad- 
venturer,' the ‘Rambler’ style is maintained. In 
the ‘Idler,’ however, which belongs to a later 
date, when {ts author's 1aind was unclouded, and 
he was comparatively free from the daily pres- 
sure of necessity, be adopts simpler and leas 
polysyllabic style” A. Dobson, Bighteenth Can- 





land.— The first. stamp tax 
ingland went into effect on 
“An act had 


on newspapers in 
the 12th day of August, 1712 
passed the legislature, that ‘for every pamphlet 
or paper contained in hulf a sheet, or lesser piece 
of paper so printed, the sum of one halfpeauy 


sterling: and for every such pamphlet or paper 
being larger than half a sheet, and not exceed- 
ing oue whole sheet, so printed, a duty after the 
rate of one ene. sterling for every sheet printed 
thereof’ This act, which was to curb the hcen- 
tiousness of the press, was to be in force for the 
space of thirty-two years, to be reckoned from 
the 10th day of Juné, 1712. Addison, in the 
‘Spectator’ of this duy, says, ‘this is the day on 
which many eminent authors will probably pub- 
lish their last works Tam afraid that few of 
our weekly historians, who are men that above 
all others delight in war, will be able to subsiat 
under the weight of a stamp duty in an approach- 
img peace. In short, the necessity of carry- 
ing a stamp, and the impracticabihty of notify- 
ing a bloody battle, will, I am afraid, both 
concur to the sinking of these thin folios which 
have every other day related to us the history of 
Europe for several years last past. A facetious 
friend of mine, who loves a pun, calis ie peer 
ent mortality among authors, ‘‘the fall of the 
leaf ”’ On this tax on Swift thus humorously 
alludes in his Journal to Stella, as follows 
(August 7) —‘Do you know that all Grub-street 
is dead and gone last week? No more Ghosts 
or murders now for love or money. I plied it 
close the last fortnight, and published at least 
seven papers of my own, besides some of other 
people's; but now every single half-sheet pays a 
halfpenny to the queen. The ‘Observator’ i 
fullon, the ‘Medleys" are jumbled together with 
the ‘Flying Post’, the ‘Examiner’ is deadly 
i the ‘Spectator’ keeps up and doubles its 
price; I know not how long it will hold. Have 
you seen the red stamp the papers are marked 
with? ors the manpise rb a half- 

nny.’ The stamp mark upon the newspapers 
va Sek and thistle cine by the stalks, and 
enclosing between the Irish shamrock, the whole 
three were surmounted by a crown. .. . It is 
curious to ubserve what an effect this trifling im- 
post had upon the circulation of the most fa- 
vourite papers. Many were entirely discon- 
tinued, and several of those which survived were 
generally united into one publication. The bill 
opera’ in a directly contrary manner to what 
the ministers had anticipated; for the opposition, 
who had more leisure, and perhaps more acri- 
mony of feeling, were unanimous in the support 
of their cause. The adherents of ministers, who 
were by no means behind the jopecettion in their 
proficiency in the topic of defamation, were, it 
seems, not so strenuously sapporeds ‘and tho 
measure thus chiefly destroyed those whom it 
was Bolinbroke’s interest to protect. For some 
reason, which we have not been able to trace, the 
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